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PARTY  POLITICS 

The  Empire  stands  to-day  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  diflQcuity  and  of  some  dan¬ 
ger.  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  is 
unusually  strong  in  the  support  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  nation;  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  found  itself  able  to  satisfy  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  electors 
who  a  year  ago  gave  it  their  confidence. 
“Can  we  not,  ought  we  not  to,  be  doing 
better?”  That  is  the  question  which 
all  men  are  asking,  and  which  means, 
when  Englishmen  ask  it,  that  they  are 
turning  enquiring  eyes  beyond  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  moment  to  political 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

Let  us  look,  then,  beyond  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Giovernment  to  the 
broad  political  situation,  the  position 
of  parties,  the  condition  of  the  House 
of  Commmons  and  the  state  of  things 
produced  by  this  most  d^lorable  South 
African  war. 

The  Liberal  party  has  never  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  blow  Inflicted  upon  its 
credit  and  its  power  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
half  a  generation  ago.  In  1885,  for  the 
last  time,  the  united  party  appealed 
nnder  a  leader,  recognized  as  such  by 

*  1.  "Speeeh  of  ttao  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Chmp* 
bell-Rennemuui,  If.P.,  at  the  Reform  Olab,  Jnly 
».  1901.” 

2.  “Letter  from  the  Berl  of  Rooeberr,  K.O., 
to  the  Olty  Ubeml  OInb,  July  16,  1801.” 

8.  “Speeeh  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Aaqnlth, 
M.P.,  et  the  HoM  OeoU,  Jnly  18,  1801.” 


AND  THE  WAR.* 

every  section  of  it,  to  the  country.  It 
obtained  in  Great  Britain  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  majority.  The  I.iberal  party 
was  not  indeed,  in  1885,  entirely  homo¬ 
geneous,  but  comprehended,  as  it  has 
always  done,  many  shades  of  Liberal 
opinion,  from  Liberal-Conservative  on 
the  one  side  to  advanced  Radical  or 
Socialist  on  the  other.  Between  these 
sections,  or  between  their  leading  rep¬ 
resentatives,  relations  sometimes  be¬ 
came  strained;  just  as  in  former  days 
there  was  occasionally  sharp  antago¬ 
nism  between  Whig  leaders  such  as 
Ix>rd  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  school,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright  But  in  1885,  as  in  earlier 
times,  it  was  found  possible  for  the 
party,  and  advantageous  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  Whigs  and  Radicals  to  make 
common  cause.  The  zeal  and  popular 
enthusiasms  of  the  latter,  when  prac¬ 
tical  measures  of  reform  were  under 
consideration,  had  often  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  more  cautious 
views  of  e.xperlenced  Whig  statesmep; 
and  the  happy  result  had  been  achieved 

4.  “Speech  of  the  Deri  of  Poeebeiy,  K.O.,  at 
the  aty  Ubeml  anb,  Jaly  18,  1801.” 

6.  “Speeeh  of  Sir  Bdward  Omy,  Bart..  If.P., 
la  the  House  of  Oomaioaa,  Angaet  S,  1801.” 
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of  steady  progress  Id  almost  every  di¬ 
rection,  DO  spirit  of  reaction  having 
been  caused  by  a  shock  to  public  feel¬ 
ing  brought  about  by  revolutionary 
change  or  even  premature  advance.  In 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1885  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Goscben, 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  to  name  eminent  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  only,  fought 
the  battle  of  a  common  Liberalism,  and 
won  for  that  party  with  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain  its  last  victory. 

It  was,  however,  evident  enough  to 
those  who  looked  below  the  surface 
tliat  the  elements  of  discord  within  tiie 
Liberal  party  already  existed.  The 
Radical  Caucus  was  determined  to  as¬ 
sert  its  own  power,  which,  be  It  said. 
It  greatly  over-estimated;  representa¬ 
tive  Radicals,  such  as  Mr.  Labouchere, 
constantly  urging  on  the  public  that 
what  the  Liberal  party  really  needed 
was  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  Whig 
Influence,  in  order  that  unadulterated 
Radicalism  might  for  the  first  time 
enter  upon  its  inheritance.  Still  tliere 
were  moderate  men  amongst  Whigs 
and  Radicals  who  earnestly  deprecated 
the  efforts  of  the  headstrong  or  foolish 
members  of  either  section  to  create  a 
breach  with  the  other.  Above  all,  the 
high  character,  the  eminent  service, 
the  transcendent  abilities  of  their  great 
leader  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  unri¬ 
valled  ascendancy  with  the  people.  It 
is  strange  that  the  only  statesman  who 
could  have  kept  his  party  united  and 
victorious  in  the  autumn  of  1885  should, 
a  few  months  later,  have  been  the  man 
to  shatter  “the  great  Instrument”  in 
pieces,  to  reduce  It  to  a  condition  of 
powerlessness  and  discredit,  from 
which,  even  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
it  finds  It  impossible  to  emerge. 

In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Home  Rule— that  is,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  Irish  National 
Parliament  and  Government  in  Dub¬ 


lin— the  sole  test  of  Liberalism.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  difllcult 
to  suppose  that  the  new  cause  was  em¬ 
braced  by  the  more  prominent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  adherents  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Morley)  with  any  great  In¬ 
tensity  of  conviction.  Still,  at  the 
word  of  command.  Home  Rulers  they 
became,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman  and  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  vied 
with  each  other  In  the  vigor  with  which 
they  denounced  the  wickedness  of 
Liberals  who  maintained  their  own 
former  principles  of  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  admirably  expound¬ 
ed  as  they  had  been  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  1885  by  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self. 

What  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
tl'ought  of  all  this  history  has  made 
plain.  In  the  gifts  which  draw  popu¬ 
lar  support  the  Liberal  party  has  never 
had  a  leader  comparable  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  From  1832  to  1885  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  was  distinctly  the  popular 
party  in  Great  Britain;  their  oppo¬ 
nents  relying  largely  upon  what  was 
known  as  “influence”  against  the  mere 
voice  of  the  crowd.  After  1885,  it  Is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  all  con¬ 
stituencies  were  “popular  constituen¬ 
cies.”  In  these  fifty-three  years  the 
liiberals  had  for  the  most  part  pre¬ 
vailed.  In  the  sixteen  years  since  the 
conversion  of  Liberals  Into  Home  Rul¬ 
ers,  notwithstanding  the  democratic 
character  of  the  constituencies,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  in  two  out  of  the 
three  general  elections  the  Liberal  par¬ 
ty  as  newly  constituted  was  led  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  Great  Britain  has 
steadily  supported  their  opponents;  and 
so  decisive  has  been  the  national  ver¬ 
dict  that  Liberal  statesmen  In  opposi¬ 
tion  now  themselves  dread  nothing 
more  than  the  accusation  that  they  are 
pledged  to  carry  out  that  Home  Rule 
policy  which  they  had  made  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  Liberalism! 
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So  fur  so  good.  Home  Rule  has  been 
killed.  Progress  and  reform  have  been 
proved  to  be  no  monopoly  of  the  Liber¬ 
al  party.  As  a  final  result  of  the  great 
measures  of  1832,  lSti7  and  1885,  there 
Is  no  longer  possible  a  conflict  between 
parties  relying  the  one  on  popular 
forces,  the  other  on  privilege  and  per¬ 
sonal  or  class  influences.  Each  party 
now  draws  strength  from  the  same 
source,  and  has  to  appeal  to  popular 
opinion— the  opinion  of  the  massea  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  taunt  about  “the  classes” 
did  not  deceive  the  electors  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  appeal  was  out  of  date 
then.  It  would  be  even  more  hc^less- 
ly  absurd  now;  for  the  classes  and  the 
masses  are  in  truth  indistinguishable. 
The  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
our  electoral  system,  and  not  less  the 
change  that  has  come  over  opinion, 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  that 
the  old  root  distinction  between  politi¬ 
cal  parties  should  prevail.  There  is 
nothing  nowadays  to  make  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  for  reform  incompatible  with  Con¬ 
servative  statesmanship.  Democratic 
developments  are  as  likely  to  come 
from  Conservatives  and  Unionists  ns 
from  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers.  Free 
education,  representative  county  gov¬ 
ernment,  extension  of  Irish  land  pur¬ 
chase,  have  been  amongst  the  works 
ot  Lord  Salisbury’s  administration;  and 
stronger  evidence  there  could  not  be 
that  the  historic  prejudices  of  an  an¬ 
tiquated  Toryism,  if  not  extinct 
amongst  individuals,  can  no  longer  di¬ 
rect  the  political  action  of  the  modern 
Conservative  party. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  breaking  down  of  the 
old  distinction  between  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  parties,  the  existence  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  third— the  Irish  party 
—Independent  of  them  both,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  parliamentary  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  break  up  Into  groups,  portend 
a  permanent  change  in  the  working  of 
the  parliamentary  system.  It  is,  of 


course,  at  the  present  time  impossible 
to  classify  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  simply  as  supporters  of  the 
Government,  and  as  members  of  the 
Opposition.  The  majority,  it  is  true, 
whether  they  call  themselves  Conser¬ 
vatives  mr  Liberal-Unionists,  do  form 
one  party,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term; 
but  the  Opposition,  consisting  of  those 
who  till  lately  made  Home  Rule  the 
principal  plank  of  their  platform,  hav¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  dropped  Home 
Rule,  seem  to  have  no  common  bond 
to  unite  them,  no  leader  to  whom  they 
all  defer,  no  general  tendency  even  to 
see  eye  to  eye  together  on  those  politi¬ 
cal  questions  of  the  day  that  have  the 
most  interest  for  Englishmen.  Still, 
it  is  certainly  premature  to  suppose. 
In  consequence  of  the  disintegrated 
condition  of  the  Opposition  of  to-day, 
that  the  two-party  system  has  perma¬ 
nently  broken  down. 

Men  who  have  little  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  popular  assemblies,  and  who 
are  shocked  by  the  unfortunate  length 
to  tvhich  blind  partisanship  often  car¬ 
ries  politicians,  imagine  that  a  House 
of  Commons  in  which  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  members  looked  alone  for  guid¬ 
ance  to  their  own  individual  judgments 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
present,  and  certainly  very  far  from 
perfect,  representative  assembly.  In 
truth,  such  a  body  would  be  nothing 
more  than  an  irresponsible  mob,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  practically  to 
call  to  account,  and  which  would  have 
all  the  characteristics — excitability, 
fickleness  and  general  foolishness— for 
which  mobs,  large  or  small,  have  from 
all  time  been  distinguished.  Parties 
there  must  be,  and  it  Is  surely  better 
that  there  should  be  two  great  parties 
the  opponents  and  critics  of  each  other, 
each  having  before  its  eyes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  attaches  to  ofllCe,  actual 
or  potential,  than  that  politicians 
should  be  divided  into  sections,  or 
groups  or  cliques,  with  an  administra- 
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Cion  dependent  upon  the  alliances, 
contbinatlona  and  intri^es  amongst 
them. 

The  truth  is  that  the  powerless  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Opposition  to-day  is  the 
natural  result  of  what  has  occurred. 
There  is  nothing  so  abnormal  in  the 
present  situation  as  to  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  party  system  in  politics, 
such  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past, 
is  breaking  down,  and  will  not  resume 
its  old  sway.  The  Liberal  party  in 
1886  lost  credit  with  the  public,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  a 
century  earlier  lost  credit  with  the 
country  in  consequence  of  their  coali¬ 
tion  with  Lord  North.  The  power  of 
Pitt  throve  upon  the  deep  national  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  rivals.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
authority  since  1886  has  been  largely 
due  to  a  similar  cause.  The  effect  of 
the  coalition  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Parnell,  after  all  that  bad 
occurred,  gave  a  shock  to  the  steadying 
elements  in  English  politics,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  has  not  yet  passed  away. 
When  on  the  top  of  this  discredit 'the 
Opposition  found  itself  in  the  position 
of  official  critic  of  a  popular  war,  it 
needs  little  knowledge  of  English  his¬ 
tory  to  explain  the  distressing  condi¬ 
tion  into  which  it  has  sunk.  To  refer 
again  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord 
North’s  ministry  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  that  ever  governed  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  it  lasted  longer  than  almost 
any  other;  and  for  this  reason— that 
England  would  have  none  but  a  fight¬ 
ing  ministry,  and  the  Opposition  was 
bent  upon  peace.  The  disasters  of  the 
American  War  would  have  sufficed  to 
turn  out  Lord  North’s  government  half 
a  doaen  times  had  there  been  another 
set  of  statesmen  ready  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  conquering  the  Americans, 
upon  which  nine-tenths  of  the  nation 
had  set  its  heart  When,  again,  in 
ISiT  the  Peelites  opposed  the  war  with 
China,  Lord  Palmerston  swept  the 
country:  and  naturally,  since  the  elec¬ 


tors  regarded  the  issue  as  one  between 
“an  insolent  barbarian  at  Canton’’  on 
the  one  side,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
upholder  of  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag,  on  the  other.  One  of  the  unhappy 
Peelites  who  urged  that  “the  barba¬ 
rian’’  had  been  unjustly  treated,  and 
who  suffered  in  consequence,  long  af¬ 
terwards  recorded  bis  opinion  that  the 
occasion  must  be  rare  indeed  in  wnich 
the  British  people  would  not  support 
its  government  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war. 

These  are  considerations  of  a  general 
character,  and  they  are  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  of  necessity  the 
position  of  an  Opposition  at  the  present 
time  must  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  There  are,  however,  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  helped  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  promote  actual  demoralization 
in  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
withdrawal  left  his  followers  without 
any  commanding  authority  to  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  not  to 
mention  those  of  more  outstanding 
position,  were  willing  to  defer.  In  Op¬ 
position  Ix>rd  Rosebery  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  lead  the  party  in  the  country 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  lead  it  In 
the  House  of  Commona  Each  may  be 
taken  as,  to  some  extent,  the  represen¬ 
tative  and  leader  of  a  strong  body  of 
Liberal  opinion.  Each  bad  failed,  not 
on  account  of  deficiencies  of  his  own, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  divisions 
which  rent  party  Liberalism,  to  con¬ 
solidate  into  one  powerful  Opposition 
the  Jarring  fragments  and  sections 
which  only  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  per^ 
sonality  had  been  able  to  control  and 
combine.  In  these  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  felt  it  to  be  his  doty  to  the  party 
to  accept  the  Liberal  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  it  was 
pressed  upon  him  by  every  section  of 
Liberal  opinion,  and  never  did  any  one 
take  upon  himself  a  more  thankless 
task!  It  was  to  be  his  first  duty,  sob- 
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Ject,  of  course,  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  country,  to  keep  his  party  to¬ 
gether.  Every  party-leader  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  required  to  hold  the  doctrine  of 
“the  great  instrument,”  and  we  have 
no  doubt  Sir  Henry  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  existence  of  a  strong 
and  united  Liberal  Opposition  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Was  he,  as  the  accepted  leader  of  the 
whole  party,  to  identify  himself  with 
either  section  of  it,  and  compel  the 
other  to  leave  the  ranks?  This  would 
have  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  statesman  (selected  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  men  together)  giv¬ 
ing  the  coup  d«  prfloe  to  every  hope  of 
their  ultimate  union. 

In  his  capacity  of  leader  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  entirely  Jus¬ 
tified  in  inviting  the  whole  body  of 
Lib^al  members  of  Parliament  to  meet 
him  at  the  Reform  Club.  As  he  truly 
said,  the  reasons  were  obvious,  for  re¬ 
cent  events  bad  disclosed  a  discord  in 
the  party  which  had  made  united  ac¬ 
tion  exceedingly  difficult.  “It  is  my 
prime  duty,”  he  continued,  “as  well  as 
my  chief  desire,  to  maintain  harmony 
in  the  party— the  harmony  without 
which  it  cannot  fulfil  the  part  it 
ought  to  play  and  cannot  exercise  its 
due  infiuence  in  the  State— it  becomes 
necessary  for  me  to  ascertain  .  .  . 
whether  I  still  retain  your  confidence— 
the  confidence  which  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  to  any  effort  that  I  may 
make  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  harmony  in  the  party.”  That 
the  great  difficulty  arose  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  party  being  hopelessly 
divided  about  the  war  was  not  in  his 
view  correct;  for  what  concerned  prac¬ 
tical  men  was  not  the  origin  nor  the 
past  conduct  of  the  war,  but  rather 
“the  present  administration  of  affairs, 
and  above  all  the  future  policy  to  be 
adopted  in  South  Africa,  a  question 
fraught  with  the  most  momentous  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the 


position  of  this  country  in  the  world. 
The  whole  matter,  however— and  I 
would  impress  this  strongly  upofl  yon 
that  we  should  never  forget  it- rests 
not  within  our  responsibility,  but  in 
the  responsibility  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  I  have  from  first  to  last, 
so  far  as  in  me  lay,  done  all  in  my  pow¬ 
er  and  exercised  every  endeavor  that 
I  could  put  forth  to  save  the  Liberal 
party  from  any  share  in  that  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

In  speaking  as  he  did  Sir  Henry  used 
language  which  would  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  been  employed  by 
any  leader  of  Opposition.  His  position 
required  him  to  be  conciliatory,  and  to 
minimize  differences.  Constitutional 
precedent  Justified  him  in  placing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs  entirely  upon  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
vote  of  continued  confidence  in  his 
leadership  was  carried  with  acclama¬ 
tion.  But  of  greater  significance  than 
the  vote  Itself  was  the  line  taken  at 
the  meeting  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  Their  speeches  were 
evidently  the  result  of  deliberation, 
and,  taken  in  combination  with  the 
subsequent  deliverances  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  they  indicated  possibilities  of 
party  development  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  Liberal  party  and  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  the  country  at  large. 
Mr.  Asquith  spoke  with  eloquent  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  traditions,  the  name, 
the  hopes  and  the  aim  of  the  great  Lib¬ 
eral  party,  which  “was  to  be  in  the  fu- 
tiire  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  the  most 
fruitful  and  potent  instrument  of  na¬ 
tional  progress.”  He,  however^,  en¬ 
tirely  disagreed  with  his  Tjeader  In 
thinking  that  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  war  might  be  mini¬ 
mized  with  a  view  to  agreement  as  to 
present  policy.  Honest  differences  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  war  must,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  “color  and  infiuence  men’s 
Judgment  of  the  present  and  their  estl- 
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mute  of  the  future.”  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Asquith,  spoke 
with  friendly  warmth  of  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man,  was  no  less  explicit.  ”I  know  his 
(Sir  Henry’s)  opinion  all  through  has 
been  that  it  was  possible  to  find  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  by  suppressing  certain 
differences.  I  have  felt  all  through 
that  the  differences  were  too  deep  to 
be  suppressed.” 

And  they  both  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  meeting  as  establishing 
henceforward  their  right  to  express 
their  own  individual  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  a  right  which,  it 
must  be  said,  they  had  already  most 
properly  established  for  themselves. 
It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  party 
crisis,  said  Sir  Edward  Grey;  “but 
there  are  two  things  of  which  no  one 
can  think.  One  is  that  no  man  can 
think  of  retiring  from  public  life,  and 
the  other  is  that  no  man  can  think  of 
going  over  to  support  the  present 
Government  They  are  a  worn-out 
Government  that  have  neither  fore¬ 
sight  nor  grasp  in  things  abroad,  and 
no  conviction  in  things  at  home.  There 
is  no  liealth  nor  hope  to  be  found  in 
them.” 

The  public  felt  a  little  puzzled  at  the 
advice  thus  given  it  It  is,  indeed, 
clear  from  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that  statesmanship,  wisdom,  vir¬ 
tue  are  the  inheritance  of  the  “Great 
Liberal  Party,”  though  what  that  re¬ 
markable  political  combination  has 
done,  or  aspired  to  do,  to  entitle  it  to 
so  much  public  admiration,  since  it 
has  had  the  honor  of  the  support  of 
these  two  gentlemen,  is  not  very  evi¬ 
dent.  But  surely  the  simple  fact 
dwelled  upon  by  both— that  deep  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  divide  the  Liberal 
party  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
South  Africa— is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  British  people  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis  from  feeling  a  great  desire  to 
avail  itself  of  that  famous  instrument. 


If,  and  it  is  a  mere  supposition,  Lib¬ 
eral-Imperialists  take  substantially  the 
same  view  of  the  South  African  ques¬ 
tion  as  does  the  Government,  both  as 
to  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued, 
and  the  policy  that  is  to  be  pursued, 
and  if  the  times  are  as  serious  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  most  Justly  considers 
them  to  be,  on  what  ground  is  it  for¬ 
bidden  to  think  that  Liberal-Imperial¬ 
ists  might  patriotically  support  the 
present  Ministry?  They  might,  per¬ 
haps,  supply  some  of  that  “grasp”  and 
“foresight”  which  they  deem  so  lack¬ 
ing. 

Some  five  days  after  the  meeting  at 
the  Reform  Club  Lord  Rosebery  wrote 
n  letter  to  the  City  Liberal  Club  dis¬ 
cussing  the  condition  of  the  Liberal 
party.  “Neutrality  and  an  open  mind,” 
the  basis  of  the  Reform  Club  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  was  little  to  the  taste  of  the  late 
I.iberal  Prime  Minister.  “The  whole 
Empire  had  rallied  to  the  war.”  In 
such  circumstances  Liberal  Impotence 
was  impossible.  “The  area  of  compre¬ 
hension  is  too  wide.  On  this  question 
it  embraces  the  whole  human  race. 
And  this  question  is  vital,  morally  and 
politically.  Morally,  either  the  war  is 
Just  or  unjust.  Either  the  methods  are 
civilized  or  legitimate.  If  the  war  be 
unjust  and  its  methods  uncivilized,  our 
Government  and  our  nation  are  crim¬ 
inal,  and  the  war  should  be  stopped  at 
any  cost.  If  the  war  be  Just,  carried 
on  by  means  which  are  necessary  and 
lawful,  it  Is  our  duty  to  support  it  with 
all  our  might  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
prompt  and  supreme  conclusion.  These 
are  supreme  issues;  none  greater  ever 
divided  two  hostile  parties.  How, 
then,  can  our  party  agree  to  differ  on 
them?”  This  difference  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Rosebery,  but  one  amongst 
a  host  of  other  differences.  How  (he 
asked)  could  men  such  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  party?  The  evolution  of 
the  Empire  had  produced  all  this  diver- 
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gence.  There  were  two  irreconcilable 
schools  between  which  tne  Liberal 
party  must  decide;  between,  that  is, 
“Imperialists,”  as  the  one  school  calls 
Itself,  and  “Little  Englanders,”  as  It 
calls  Its  rival.  Until  this  decision  was 
made  “it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  the 
grand  old  principles  of  the  Liberal  par¬ 
ty.  That  Is  all  very  well  for  a  perora¬ 
tion.  But  for  practical  or  business 
purposes  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
these  principles  are  as  applied  to  the 
British  Empire  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world.”  As  for  himself.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  determined  never  volun¬ 
tarily  to  return  to  the  arena  of  party 
politics. 

Lord  Rosebery  would  therefore,  it 
seems,  restrict  the  Liberal  party  to 
Liberal-Imperialists  and  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  war— a  ratner  strange 
contribution  to  the  controversy,  if  his 
object  be  to  build  up  a  Liberal  Opposi¬ 
tion— but  natural  enough,  and  patriotic 
to  boot,  if  his  intention  be  to  strengthen 
Lord  Salisbury’s  hands  in  prosecuting 
the  present  war  to  a  victorious  con¬ 
clusion. 

Having  written  his  letter  to  the  City 
liberals  on  July  16,  Lord  Rosebery  on 
the  18th  delivers  a  long  speech  to  the 
same  highly-favored  gentlemen,  in 
which  the  views  expressed  in  his  letter 
are  expanded  and  revised.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  vote  of  confidence  in 
his  old  friend.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  he  should  not  like  to 
call  the  meeting  of  Liberal  members 
of  Parliament  at  the  Reform  Club  “an 
organised  hypocrisy;”  but  if  its  policy 
of  party  comprehension  was  pursued, 
it  meant  the  paralysis  of  the  Liberal 
party.  What  was  needed  was  a  party 
in  earnest  as  to  matters  of  domestic 
reform,  as  to  which  the  failure  of  the 
Government  afforded  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  Opposition.  “You 
start,”  Lord  Rosebery  continued,  “with 
a  clean  slate  as  regards  these  cuin- 
bers<Hne  programs,  with  which  you 


were  overloaded  In  the  past  You  are 
disembarrassed  from  some  entangling 
alliances.  Yon  may  proceed  to  deal  in 
a  new  spirit  with  the  new  problems  of 
the  age  as  they  arrive,  and  I,  for  one 
...  do  not  yet  despair  of  seeing  the 
Liberal  party,  or  some  such  party,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  Liberal  party  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  it,  the  matter  is  of  such  neces¬ 
sity  that  some  party  will  create  Itself 
—I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  Liberal 
party  purged  of  all  anti-national  ele¬ 
ments,  and  confident  therefore  of  the 
support  of  the  country  in  regard  te 
Imperial  and  foreign  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy,  proceeding  in  the  work  of  domes¬ 
tic  reform.  .  .  .”  And  Lord  Rosebery 
indulges  a  hope  that  Liberal-Unionists 
will  rally  to  this  promising  “Liberal 
party”  of  the  future;  and  concludes 
his  address  by  declaring  that  for  the 
present  he  must  remain  alone  and 
plough  his  furrow  by  himself,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  to  the  end  of  it  he  thlnka 
it  very  possible  he  may  not  be  alone. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  these  enigmatic 
utterances?  That  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  turned  out  is  common 
ground  to  the  Reform  Club  meeting 
and  to  liord  Rosebery.  The  latter 
would  supply  its  place  by  a  Liberal 
Government,  supported  by  a  party 
freed  from  entangling  alliances  (that 
is  to  say,  which  has  repudiated  Home 
Rule),  and  “purged”  also  of  those  who 
believe  that  unwise  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  at  home  and  in 
Sooth  Africa  had  a  very  large  share 
in  bringing  about  the  Boer  war.  We 
wish  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  could 
have  been  made  to  the  assembled  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Liberal  constituencies 
at  the  Reform  Club.  The  purging 
process  to  restore  the  health  of  the- 
IJberal  party  sounds  a  little  drastic, 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  safer  to  try 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  Lord 
Rosebery’s  late  colleagues  on  the  Lib¬ 
ra’s!  Front  Bench  before  applying  it  to 
the  whole  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons.  How  far  its  effects  might  ex¬ 
tend,  it  is  not  within  our  province  or 
competency  to  say. 

We  can  judge  with  more  confidence 
-of  the  probable  result  of  the  audacious 
appeal  of  the  late  leader  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  to  Liberal-Unionists.  Lord 
Rosebery  and  several,  possibly  a  large 
number  of,  prominent  Liberals  are  ex- 
-ceedingly  and  most  intelligibly  anxious 
to  bury  Home  Rule  altogether.  Under 
the  name  of  Liberal-Imperialists  they 
have  adopted  the  principles,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand,  professed  and  acted 
upon  by  Lord  Salisbury  s  Government. 
Therefore  the  Liberal-Unionists  are  to 
quarrel  with  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Join 
a  party,  of  which  all  we  know  is  that 
“it  will  proceed  to  deal  in  a  new  spirit 
with  the  new  problems  of  the  age  ns 
they  arrive!”  Liberal-Unionists  see 
with  great  satisfaction  the  desire  of 
Liberal  Home  Rulers  to  return  to  the 
older  faith  of  the  Liberal  party.  But 
1001  is  not  188G.  Surely  there  is  a 
more  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  approximation  of  Liberal-Im- 
-perialists  to  the  principles  of  the  whole 
Unionist  party  on  Home  Rule  and 
South  African  questions,  than  that  Lib¬ 
eral-Unionists  should  turn  their  backs 
on  a  leader  and  a  party  with  whom 
they  have  now  no  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence.  But  then  Sir  Edward  Grey  tells 
ns  that  that  conclusion  is  unthinkable. 
And  it  is  for  Liberal-Imperialists,  not 
for  Liberal-Unionists,  to  judge. 

With  an  Opposition  thoroughly 
-dis<H^anized  and  disunited  amongst 
themselves,  the  House  of  Commons 
■cannot  show  Itself  at  its  best.  The 
presence  of  the  Irish  members,  who 
make  a  boast  of  their  national  hostility 
to  the  cause  of  the  Empire,  has  in  the 
purely  party  sense  been  of  considerable 
use  to  the  Government.  Both  as  re- 
-gards  policy  and  administration,  the 
Interests  of  the  country  require  that 
the  action  of  the  ministry  should  be 
•aubjected  to  public  criticism  by  men 


who,  if  they  see  things  from  a  different 
standpoint,  are  as  patriotic  as  ministers 
themselves.  But  the  effect  of  such 
criticism  is  destroyed  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  critics  in  the  lobby  with 
members  who  frankly  avow  their  de¬ 
termined  hatred  of  the  British  nation, 
and  their  hope  that  victory  will  be  on 
the  side  of  her  enemies.  In  time  of 
war  an  Opposition  is  always  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  hurling  against  it 
of  the  party  taunt  that  It  sides  with 
its  country’s  enemies;  but  since  the 
Opposition  of  the  present  day  has  been 
till  lately  closely  allied  with  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  still  depends  upon  their 
votes  if  It  wishes  to  present  a  tolerable 
appearance  on  a  division,  the  familiar 
party  missile  tells  with  crushing  ef¬ 
fect. 

Under  these  circumstances,  where 
legislation  has  not  been  in  question, 
the  Government  has  had  its  own  way 
in  Parliament,  and  has  been  subjected 
to  very  little  effective  criticism.  The 
ministry  has  the  support  of  a  very 
large  majority,  fresh  from  the  country, 
ministers  themselves  always  present  a 
united  front,  and  there  have  been  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  differences  in 
the  ministerial  ranks.  Yet  the  Union¬ 
ist  party  Is  not  happy!  Its  frame  of 
mind  is  not  that  of  a  triumphant  ma¬ 
jority.  which  has  lately  had  from  the 
constituencies  a  new  lease  of  power. 
It  votes  straight,  but  it  grumbles 
mightily;  and  both  inside  and  outside 
the  House  of  Commons  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  pretend  that  “depression”  Is 
not  the  special  note  of  the  day. 

Why  is  this?  Too  much  by  far  has 
been  said  as  to  the  unpopularity  caused 
by  the  ministerial  reconstruction.  No 
one,  however,  has  pointed  out  the  omis¬ 
sion  from  the  oflice  of  those  who  would 
conspicuously  have  brought  weight  to 
the  administration.  Dissatisfaction  of 
this  sort  is  keen,  rather  than  widely 
spread;  for  the  country  at  large  takes 
very  little  Interest  in  the  filling  of 
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minor  offices.  Putting  the  matter  at 
its  worst— viz.,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
Las  shown  an  “undue  preference”  for 
his  own  relations,  some  of  whom  hap¬ 
pen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  amongst 
the  ablest  men  in  Parliament— the  coun¬ 
try  would  hardly  take  it  very  seriously 
to  heart.  What  oppresses  the  Unionist 
party  is  a  deep  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  with  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  it  looks  to  the  Government  to 
show  vigor  and  determination  in  put¬ 
ting  things  right. 

It  is  certain  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  satisfactory  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  House  of  Commons  require 
to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  to  enable 
that  assembly  adequately  to  perform 
its  proper  functions.  Legislation,  of 
course,  is  only  one  of  these  functions. 
Another,  not  less  important,  is  to  de¬ 
bate  the  policy  of  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  to  criticize  their  action  and 
the  conduct  of  the  administrative  de¬ 
partments.  The  failure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  last  session  to  pass  into  law  the 
principal  measures  that  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  King’s  Speech  ought  not  to 
be  entirely  attributed  to  the  defective 
business  arrangements  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  country  being  for  the 
time  indifferent  to  everything  but  the 
war,  and  Parliament  closely  reflecting 
the  national  mood,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  little  Important  legisl.*ition  was  ac¬ 
complished,  and  that  there  has  been 
no  strong  general  dissatisfaction  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  smallness  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  output. 

It  would  be  premature— and  tills 
would  hardly  be  the  place— to  consid¬ 
er  in  detail  the  alteration  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  which  the  times 
demand.  When  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  proposes  in  any  way  that  the 
House  should  restrict  what  are  called 
the  privileges  of  private  members,  a 
storm  is  at  once  raised,  as  If  the  issue 
were  one  between  a  bureaucratic  ad- 
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ministration  on  the  one  side  and  a  free 
House  of  Commons  on  the  other.  Now, 
the  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
reform,  involving  no  doubt  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  much-abused  privileges,  is  as 
much  needed  in  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  in  that  of  the 
administration.  Supplies  must  be  vot¬ 
ed.  Administrative  business  must  be 
got  through;  but  upon  the  adequacy 
of  the  debate  depend  the  usefulness 
and  the  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  During  last  session— and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  sessions— 
far  the  most  important  business  with 
which  Parliament  had  to  deal  was  so- 
called  “ministerial  business.”  It  was 
this  in  which  the  country,  as  well  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  interested,  and  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  ample  time  for  debate. 
Yet,  whenever  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
who  after  all  cannot  make  time,  asked 
to  increase  the  time  available  for  the 
discussion  of  this,  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  before  Parliament,  at  the  expense 
of  the  time  allotted  by  the  ordinary 
rule  to  what  is  known  as  “the  business 
of  private  members,”  a  storm  arose  as 
if  his  proposals  were  not  made  mainly 
ill  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  itself.  There  is  ample  time  lie- 
tween  February  and  August  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  its  work  thor¬ 
oughly,  if  only  it  will  conduct  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  businesslike  way,  and  if  only 
private  members  will  remember  that 
they  owe  some  consideration  to  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  assembly  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Of  course,  if 
670  individual  members  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  principle  of  putting  as 
many  questions,  and  making  as  many 
speeches  at  any  possible  stage,  as  the 
forms  of  the  House  permit,  the  whole 
thing  would  break  down.  The  House 
has  been  too  long-sufTering  towards 
those  who,  whilst  they  of  necessity  re¬ 
spect  the  letter  and  its  rules  and  forms, 
do  violence  to  the  spirit  by  which  Id 
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the  past  Parliaments  have  been  guided,  sity  for  making  great  changes  in  the 
We  are  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  rules.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
the  fact,  due  to  various  causes,  that  the  that  it  is  only  by  a  very  limited  num- 
respect  of  the  individual  member  to  L>er  of  members  that  what  may  be 
the  House  as  a  whole,  and  as  an  insti-  called  the  business-spirit  of  the  House 
tution,  is  far  less  than  it  was.  is  set  at  nought.  These  are,  however, 

The  great  difficulty  in  reforming  pro-  sufficient  in  number  and  persistent 
cedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  enough  in  temperament  to  inflict  great 
abuse  of  privileges  and  rules,  in  them-  injury  upon  the  House  by  diminishing 
selves  very  valuable,  that  has  to  be  the  time  available  for  the  proper  pur- 
checked,  and  care  must  be  taken  iu  up-  pose  of  debate.  The  first  feeling  that 
rooting  the  tares  not  to  tear  up  the  strikes  a  stranger  visiting  the  House 
wheat  also.  The  right  to  put  a  ques-  is  the  sense  of  what  can  only  be  called 
tiou  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  any  the  insincerity  of  a  large  part  of  its 
minister  about  the  conduct  of  his  de-  proceedings.  Questions,  maybe  a  hun- 
partment  affords,  undoubtedly,  great  dred  and  fifty,  are  asked,  eight  or  ten, 
protection  to  the  public,  and  many  of  perhaps,  by  the  same  member.  There 
our  permanent  officials  are  aware  of  is  hardly  a  pretence  that  any  public 
the  good  that  has  sometimes  in  this  purpose  is  served  by  the  putting  or  an- 
way  been  effected.  Undoubtedly,  also,  swerlng  of  nine-tenths  of  these  ques- 
it  is  a  protection  to  the  public  that  pri-  tions  in  a  full  House  at  the  time  of 
vate  legislation  should  at  certain  public  business.  The  member  could  be 
stages  have  to  face  the  ordeal  of  pub-  supplied  with  the  information  sought 
lie  debate  in  the  whole  House.  Public-  by  the  written  answer  of  the  minister, 
ity  in  private  Bill  legislation  is  of  much  and  the  answer  might,  if  it  were 
Importance  for  many  reasons,  and  there  thought  desirable,  be  circulated  with 
is  no  publicity  to  equal  that  obtained  the  votes.  It  was  in  this  fashion  that 
by  full  parliamentary  discussion.  Again,  till  lately  almost  all  members  obtained 
motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  the  information  desired.  It  would  be 
House  In  order  to  discuss  some  defl-  interesting  to  know  how  many  ques- 
nlte  matter  of  urgent  public  importance  tions  were  put  during  their  long  parlia- 
may  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  It  is  inentary  careers  by  the  last  three  “Fa- 
clear  that,  whether  the  Government  thers  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  and 
likes  it  or  not,  there  should  be  a  means  It  is  certain  that  the  total  of  all  three 
of  discussing  in  the  great  assembly  of  would  not  approach  the  record  of  sev- 
the  nation  occurrences  of  real  urgency  eral  individual  members  during  last 
and  national  importance.  Here  it  is  session  alone.  During  that  session 
easily  conceivable  that  the  immediate  6,448  questions  were  asked,  and  there 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  minis-  are  no  existing  means  of  preventing 
tens  may  not  coincide  with  the  Interest  this  preposterous  number  being  largely 
and  advantage  of  the  nation;  and  if  increased.  The  quite  modern  practice 
they  wished  to  burke  discussion  a -me-  of  debating  at  length  private  Bills  on 
chanical  majority  would  always  enable  the  second  and  third  reading  has  grown 
them  to  do  so.  ^  largely  out  of  a  desire  to  shorten  the 

Now,  as  regards  these  three  matters  time  available  for  public  business,  and 
—Questions,  Private  Bill  Legislation,  thereby  to  hinder  the  progress  of  some 
Motions  for  the  Adjournment— if  only  ministerial  measure  or  other  Bill  to 
members  would  make  a  moderate  and  which  objection  Is  taken.  Even  where 
responsible  use  of  the  privileges  af-  these  debates  are  quite  genuine.  It  must 
forded  them  there  would  be  no  neces-  be  said  that  as  a  rule  a  full  House  of 
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Commomi  is  u  tribunal  singularly  Ill- 
fitted  to  perform  the  seml-judlcial  func¬ 
tions  required.  The  Judgment  should 
turn  on  the  evidence;  but  here  tx  parte 
statements  are  only  put  before  a  gen¬ 
erally  empty  chamber,  and  the  decis- 
sion  is  then  given  by  a  comparatively 
full  House,  the  majority  of  members 
voting  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
merits  of  the  case! 

Motions  for  the  adjournments  are 
also  unfortunately  largely  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  time 
intended  to  be  allotted  to  “Government 
business,”  that  is,  to  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  before  Parliament  If  what  was 
Intended  to  be  an  exceptional  proceed¬ 
ing  in  case  of  national  urgency  comes 
to  be  used  as  a  convenient  method  of 
delaying  Government  business,  or  as 
a  suitable  occasion  for  delivering 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  the  leading 
articles  in  the  morning’s  newspapers, 
the  rule  must  of  course,  be  modified. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  all 
the  three  cases  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
House  itself  much  more  than  the  mere 
convenience  of  the  Grovernment  of  the 
day  that  is  concerned.  It  is  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  legislative  body  and 
as  the  great  arena  of  national  debate 
that  requires  protection  against  those 
who  are  hampering  its  action  and  in¬ 
juring  its  reputation.  It  behooves  the 
Government,  and  in  an  especial  degree 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  lay  before  that  assembly  at  an  early 
date  proposals  to  restore  it  to  its  old 
eflSclency,  to  give  to  it  something  like  a 
command  of  its  own  time,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  it  against  those  within,  whether 
they  be  the  avowed  foes  of  the  British 
parliamentary  system,  or  those  whose 
personal  idiosyncrasies  cause  them  to 
flout  every  consideration  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  propriety  and  convenience. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  singularly  well 
fitted  to  perform  what  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  task.  He  has  been  himself 


something  of  a  free  lance,  and  his  long 
sul)8equent  career  as  minister  and  ex- 
iiiinister  has  not  led  him  into  a  favorite 
delusion  of  the  official  mind— that  the 
two  Front  Benches  constitute  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  bis 
duty  to  make  more  free  use  of  the  In¬ 
strument  of  closure  than  any  ot  his 
predecessors,  but  yet  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  no  one  is  by  nature  less 
inclined  to  silence  arbitrarily  bona-flde 
opposition  and  argument.  When  de¬ 
bate  proceeds  far  beyond  that  limit  the 
House  of  Commons  In  the  past  has 
been  able  to  defend  itself  against  in¬ 
definite  prolongation  of  unprofitable 
talk  on  the  part  of  membors  lacking  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and 
without  respect  for  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  and  dignity  of  the  assembly. 
Closure  by  orderly  clamor.  If  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  used,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  House  Itself  to 
hear  more,  worked  in  former  days  well 
enough,  and  by  its  means  certain  well- 
understood  practices  as  to  the  regular 
winding-up  of  debates  were  enforced. 
Some  years  ago,  however.  It  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  old  instrument  of 
closure  had  lost  its  efficacy,  and  it  be¬ 
came  desirable  to  form  a  new  one. 
In  one  way  or  another  It  has  always 
been  necessary  for  the  House  as  a 
whole  to  protect  itself  against  the 
domination  of  reckless  or  perverse  in¬ 
dividuals  or  cliques  amongst  its  own 
members.  It  is  the  root  principle  of 
parliamentary  government  that  after 
full  discussion  the  majority  shall  pre¬ 
vail;  and  those  are  not  the  friends  but 
the  enemies  of  free  parliamentary  in¬ 
stitutions  who,  in  the  much-abused 
names  of  freedom  of  debate  and  sa¬ 
credness  of  the  privileges  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  are  ready  to 
take  from  majorities  their  power. 

There  are  two  great  and  guiding 
principles  which  we  lnH>e  will  find  very 
large  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  in  the  near 
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future  it  becomes  necessary  to  revise 
its  rules.  Every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  repression  of  un¬ 
popular  opinion.  The  opinions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  Irish  members  cannot 
but  be  deeply  offensive  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  the  representa¬ 
tives,  the  constitutional  spokesmen,  of 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Ire¬ 
land  is  the  sore  part  of  the  generally 
healthy  body  of  this  kingdom,  and  if 
there  is  any  merit  at  all  in  the  rep¬ 
resentative  system,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  an  uneasy,  troubled,  discon¬ 
tented  region  will  surely  reflect  the 
temper  of  those  who  elect  them.  In 
these  times  we  hear  it  glibly  said  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  not  tol¬ 
erate  within  it  men  who  express  this, 
that  or  the  other  opinion.  For  these 
opinions  they  are  accountable  to  their 
own  consciences  and  to  their  own  con¬ 
stituents,  not  to  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  that  major¬ 
ity  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  whole 
body.  What  would  be  the  use  of  a 
House  of  Commons  if  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  dissatisfled  portion  of  the 
community  were  to  be  excluded?  and 
where  would  exclusion  end? 

The  second  great  principle  concerns 
the  due  enforcing  of  order.  During 
last  session  lamentable  want  of  respect 
was  shown  to  the  spirit  of  the  injunc¬ 
tions  that  came  from  the  Chair.  If 
one  member  was  called  to  order,  an¬ 
other  member  would  spring  up  and 
commit  precisely  the  same  offence; 
and  occasionally  an  offending  member 
seemed  to  think  it  was  his  business  to 
argue  with  the  Chair  rather  than  to 
obey  it.  In  Mr.  Gully  the  House  has 
a  Speaker  of  absolute  impartiality  and 
of  singular  quickness,  discretion,  tact 
and  temper;  qualities  which  it  is  given 
to  few  men  to  combine  in  an  equal 
degree.  Nevertheless,  his  authority, 
that  is  the  authority  of  the  House  it¬ 
self,  was  several  times  violently  dis¬ 


puted,  and  scenes  took  place  calculated 
greatly  to  discredit  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  is  not  suflicient  merely  to 
punish  offenders  in  these  cases.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  not  at  punishment  we  should 
aim,  so  much  as  at  the  saving  the 
House  of  Commons  from  a  state  of  dis¬ 
order  fatal  to  its  efllciency  and  most 
damaging  to  its  reputation.  For  fla¬ 
grant  and  determined  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Chair,  the  House  of 
Commons  should  suspend  the  offender 
for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament 
which  he  has  done  his  best  to  injure 
and  degrade. 

The  task  of  reconciling  liberty  with 
order  is  never  an  easy  one;  but  if  the 
Government  will  proceed  upon  sound 
principles  they  will  surely  And  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  much  to  restore  the  House 
of  Commons  to  its  proper  position  in 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  behind  him  a  very  large  majority, 
and  there  are  men  opposite  him  not  less 
eager  than  the  Unionists  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  efllciency  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  next  year,  therefore,  should  see 
the  accomplishment  of  internal  reforms, 
which  cannot  in  safety  be  longer  de¬ 
layed  if  the  efllciency  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  machine  is  to  continue. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Irish  members  has  been  discussed,  ns 
if  it  formed  part  of  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  House  of  Commons 
procedure.  Doubtless  the  diminution, 
by  thirty  or  so,  of  the  Irish  representa¬ 
tives  would  improve  the  composition 
of  the  House,  since  amongst  the  Irish 
party  is  to  be  found  almost  the  whole 
of  the  flagrantly  disorderly  element  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  That 
would  be  an  incidental  advantage,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  measure  demanded  by 
sound  policy  and  equity  on  other 
grounds;  a  reform  which  should  be 
carried  into  effect  at  the  first  conven¬ 
ient  season.  The  Home  Rulers  In  these 
latter  days  have  become  affected  with 
an  extraordinary  reverence  for  the 
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lrlsh_Act  of  Union.  The  Act  provided 
that  the  representation  of  Ireland 
should  be  one  hundred  members,  that 
figure  having  been  chosen  after  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  numbers  and  wealth 
of  the  Irish  people  as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  century 
ago.  A  hundred  years  before,  at  the 
time  of  the  Scottish  Union,  the  number 
of  Scottish  members  had  been  fixed 
permanently  in  a  similar  fashion.  But 
1707  and  1801  are  respectively  two 
centuries  and  one  century  behind  us. 
It  is  no  real  disrespect  to  our  ances¬ 
tors  to  be  just  to  ourselves,  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  they  were  unable  to  fore¬ 
see.  We  must  not  let  the  dead  hand 
rule  too  rigidly  the  energies  of  the 
living.  So,  at  all  events,  statesmen 
and  Parliaments  reasoned  in  1832  and 
1807  and  in  1884.  In  1832  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Scotland  was  increased  from 
45  to  53,  that  of  Ireland  from  100  to 
105,  that  of  Wales  from  24  to  29,  whilst 
the  representation  of  England  was  re¬ 
duced  by  18  members.  In  1867,  7  more 
seats  were  given  to  Scotland,  1  to 
Wales,  while  8  were  taken  from  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1885,  England  had  an  Increase 
of  2  seats,  Scotland  of  12,  Wales  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  and  Ireland  lost  2. 
in  the  last  half  century  there  has  been 
a  very  large  migration  from  Ireland  to 
England  and  Scotland,  where  the  result 
l\ns  been  to  modify  very  considerably 
the  political  color  of  many  constituen¬ 
cies.  It  is  diflScult  under  all  these 
circumstances  to  understand  the 
contention  that  Ireland  should  for¬ 
ever  retain  a  much  larger  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  representation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  than  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  the  justice  and  de¬ 
sirableness  of  the  change  proposed 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  as  to  the 
means  by  which  it  should  be  brought 
about  there  is  room  for  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Should  Ireland  alone  be 
dealt  with,  or  should  the  redistribution 
bo  general,  and  on  one  principle, 
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throughout  all  the  constituencies  of  the 
kingdom  ? 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  times 
such  as  these  Parliament  will  postpone 
domestic  questions  of  great  difficulty 
to  the  primary  object  of  bringing  to 
an  end  the  South  African  war.  We 
have  now  entered  upon  its  third  year. 
Many  delusions,  due  to  British  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  conditions  of  the  South 
African  problem,  have  been  swept 
away.  The  gloomiest  anticipations  of 
those  who  in  the  past  deprecated  every 
step  that  intended  to  bring  nearer  to 
us  the  overwhelming  calamity  to  the 
Empire  and  South  Africa  of  racial  war 
have  been  more  than  fulfilled;  and  men 
are  now  beginning  to  ask  themselves, 
ns  well  they  may,  whether,  after  all, 
the  ultimate  effect  of  a  war  which  has 
cost  us  so  dear  will  be  to  render  more 
secure  than  formerly  British  rule  in 
South  Africa. 

.  We  do  not  Intend  now  to  go  into  the 
right  or  the  wrong,  the  wisdom  or  the 
folly,  of  what  occurred  before  the  war. 
Since  it  began  the  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  and  Dutchmen,  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  their  foes  it  was 
simply  from  the  beginning  and  by  de¬ 
sign  a  war  of  conquest.  The  British 
meant  to  conquer  the  Republics.  The 
Boers  meant  to  drive  the  British  out 
of  South  Africa.  And  each  nation, 
looking  only  to  the  evidence  in  support 
of  its  own  side  of  the  case,  trium¬ 
phantly  appeals  to  the  annexation  dec-, 
la  rations  of  its  enemy  as  proof  positive 
of  the  truth  of  its  own  contention. 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
war  as  it  stands  to-day,  and.  however 
men  may  differ  as  to  its  causes,  there 
surely  can  be  no  difference  as  to  what 
it  now  Involves.  If  the  British  are 
victorious,  the  Republics  will  be  con¬ 
quered.  Nothing  less  than  complete 
annexation— that  is,  conquest— can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  accepted  as  the  condition  of 
peace.  The  Boers,  therefore,  are  fight- 
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iug  for  national  independence.  .  On  the 
other  hand,  Boer  success  note  would 
mean  the  overthrow  of  British  power 
throughout  South  Africa.  For  such 
causes  as  these  brave  men  will  fight 
their  hardest,  and  make  almost  any 
sacrifice.  Already  the  British  have 
sacrificed  very  much  in  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives  and  in  a  gigantic  expen¬ 
diture  of  public  money.  The  Boers  have 
lost  almost  everj'thlng  they  possessed. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
manhood  of  the  population,  including 
old  men  and  boys,  are  in  exile.  Never 
probably  in  modern  times  have  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  war  fallen  with  greater 
severity  on  a  whole  people;  for  we  have 
had  to  fight,  not  an  army  of  profession¬ 
al  soldiers,  but  the  whole  citizenship 
of  the  two  States.  As  with  every  war 
of  independence  against  overpowering 
strength,  the  majority  of  those  possess¬ 
ing  means  and  substance— that  is,  those 
having  most  to  lose— are  willing  to  suc¬ 
cumb  sooner  than  the  “broken  men” 
who,  under  high-spirited  leaders,  de¬ 
termine  whilst  life  remains  to  pro¬ 
long  the  struggle.  This  is  the  stage 
at  which  the  war  has  arrived. 

Yet  It  can  hardly  be  described  with 
truth  as  a  guerilla  war.  The  Boers 
are  led  in  the  field  by  known  command¬ 
ers,  in  considerable  bodies.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  respect  the  laws  of 
war.  They  attack  positions  even  when 
strongly  held.  And  they  pursue  our 
own  practices  of  night  attacks,  sudden 
surprises  and  the  “rushing”  of  encamp¬ 
ments.  They  still  show  themselves  able 
to  make  considerable  captures  of  men 
and  supplies,  and  almost  invariably 
put  their  prisoners  at  liberty  after  they 
have  possessed  themselves  of  their  am¬ 
munition,  coats  and  boots.  They  do 
not  Indeed,  wear  uniform,  for  the  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  that  they  never  possessed 
any;  but  they,  nevertheless,  seem  to 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“belligerent.”  as  asserted  by  Sir  John 
Ardagh.  when  representing  lireat  Brit¬ 


ain  at  the  Hague  Conference.  After 
the  commandoes  have  been  dispersed, 
and  their  leaders  have  been  taken,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  so 
vast  a  country  we  shall  still  have  to 
meet  and  put  down  with  a  strong  hand 
a  good  deal  of  real  guerilla  warfare 
and  sheer  brigandage.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  war  goes  on. 

The  Government  at  the  last  general 
election  received  a  double  mandate. 
The  war,  then  believed  to  be  very  near¬ 
ly  over,  was  to  be  brought  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  victorious  conclusion;  and 
a  constitutional  system  of  government, 
resting  upon  the  basis  of  political 
equality  amongst  Europeans,  was  to 
be  established  throughout  South  Af¬ 
rica.  No  efforts  were  to  be  spared  to 
accomplish  the  first.  When  the  first 
had  been  accomplished,  the  second  was 
to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Boers  had  excluded  the  British  from 
the  franchise  in  the  Transvaal;  but  un¬ 
der  the  British  flag  all  would  be  equal; 
and  South  Africa  would  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  Canada  and  Australia 
ns  a  great  self-governing  colony  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Government  has 
found  Itself  unable  so  far  to  give  effect 
to  the  popular  demand.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  the  nation  has  not  even  yet 
grasped  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  task 
which  lies  before  it;  for  when  at  last 
the  conquest  is  complete,  will  the  con¬ 
stitutional  government  of  South  Africa 
be  much  nearer? 

What  Is  only  too  certain  is  that  the 
condition  of  South  Africa  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  in  the  annexed  States  and  in 
the  British  Colonies,  is  disastrous,  and 
that  the  longer  this  lasts  the  more  im¬ 
possible  will  It  be  to  return  to  a  healthy 
state  of  things.  Not  only  so.  The 
British  Empire  has  interests  to  guard 
all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  sheer  blind¬ 
ness  to  ignore  all  dangers  that  do  not 
arise  directly  from  the  mobility  of  the 
commandoes  of  Botha  and  Delarey. 
The  violence  of  the  feeling  against 
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Great  Britain  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  cannot  be  disregarded.  Some¬ 
times  even  wise  and  prudent  Govern¬ 
ments  have  in  unhappy  moments  given 
way  to,  or  been  carried  away  by,  the 
vehemence  of  popular  passion  which 
they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  con¬ 
trol.  These  are  democratic  times,  and 
even  autocratic  rulers  may  find  it 
necessary,  or  at  least  highly  desirable 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  ride  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  strong  popular 
feeling.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
blinking  the  fact  that  every  month 
tliat  the  war  lasts  increases  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  an  Empire  such  as  ours 
always  stands  exposed— dangers  which 
might  very  easily  become  greater  than 
any  that  have  threatened  it  since  tlie 
close  of  the  great  war  at  Waterloo. 

Do  we  know  the  whole  truth  about 
South  Africa?  Never  in  recent  times 
has  the  public  been  so  completely  de¬ 
pendent  for  information  upon  purely 
official  news;  and  for  months  together 
all  that  we  get  from  these  sources  is 
the  result  of  disconnected  skirmishes 
fought  at  distances  of  many  hundred 
miles  from  each  other,  which  are  very 
often  without  any  important  conse¬ 
quences.  Lord  Milner  is  now  back 
again -at  Pretoria,  and  it  is  time  that 
another  general  view  of  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  should  be  laid  before  the  country, 
such,  for  instance,  as  he  gave  of  South 
Africa  in  the  month  of  February  last. 
It  was  then  frankly  confessed  that  the 
preceding  six  months  had  been  a  “pe¬ 
riod  of  retrogression.”  Has  retrogres¬ 
sion  ceased?  Is  the  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  two  States  really  close  at 
hand?  And  has  the  danger  which  has 
seemed  of  late  to  trouble  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  finally  passed  away?  It  is 
distressing  to  find  after  two  years’ 
war  that  our  troops  have  still  to  be 
employed  in  defending  the  frontiers  of 
Natal  from  Boer  attack,  and  to  read 
accounts  of  aggressive  Boer  action  in 
very  widely  separated  districts  of  Cape 


Colony  itself.  It  would  seem  that  a 
country  of  the  almost  boundless  ex¬ 
tent  with  which  our  forces  are  dealing 
does  not  feel  itself  really  conquered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  military  occupation  of  the 
railways  and  the  holding  of  the  more 
important  towns. 

Now  our  wish  is  not  to  deal  with  the 
detail  of  the  military  situation  in 
South  Africa,  so  much  as  to  consider 
the  political  position  created  by  it  at 
home,  and  what  prospect  there  may 
be  of  the  country  finding  a  way  out  of 
very  pressing  difficulty  and  danger,  by 
having  recourse  to  new  political  com¬ 
binations.  The  Government  have,  it  is 
true,  not,  so  far,  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  nation.  But. 
for  our  part,  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
see,  considering  the  essential  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  case,  that  any  other  ilovern- 
ment  following  the  same  policy  would 
have  been  more  successful.  If  Ix>rd 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  are  really  in  possession  of  “fore¬ 
sight,  grasp  and  skill”  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  triumph  over  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  to  give  us  victory  and  peace, 
we  believe  that  in  the  present  national 
emergency  the  country,  setting  aside 
party  predilections,  would  gladly  en¬ 
trust  them  with  power.  Theirs  is  the 
only  section  of  the  Liberal  party  which 
the  nation  would  trust  to  carry  out  its 
will,  that  is  in  the  first  instance  to 
achieve  complete  victory  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  But  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
discover  when  these  statesmen  in  the 
past  have  been  more  in  the  right  than 
the  Government,  in  the  view  they 
have  taken  either  of  the  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  continent  or  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  In  the  light  of  the  great 
events  that  have  been  taking  place, 
the  letting  loose  of  tremendous  forces, 
the  clash  of  national  passions,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Liberal-Imperialists  strikes  the 
public  as  almost  microscopic.  Had 
five  or  six  thousand  more  troops  been 
sent  to  Africa  earlier  before  the 
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outbreak  of  war,  bow  much  -better  it 
would  have  been!  If  only  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Lord  Wolseley  had  pulled 
better  together!  If  only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bad  despatched  disciplined  regu¬ 
lar  troops  of  the  best  quality  rather 
than  raw  yeomanry!  If  two  years  ago 
these  statesmen  bad  been  in  power, 
they  would  not  have  had,  any  more 
than  had  Lord  Salisbury,  an  army  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  at  command. 
They  would  have  had  to  do  what  after 
nil  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  advisers 
achieved  very  remarkable  success  in 
doing— they  would  have  had  to  create 
one.  Why  they  should  have  done  this 
better  does  not  appear.  Surely  all  this 
is  to  make  the  mistake  natural  enough 
to  statesmen  in  opposition— that  of  at¬ 
tributing  difficulties  intrinsic  to  the 
policy  pursued  entirely  to  errors  of 
management  and  administration.  In 
such  gigantic  operations  as  we  have 
been  engaged  in,  some  mistakes  will 
always  be  made.  We  do  not  wish  to 
excuse  them;  but  in  the  last  two  years 
the  faults  and  blunders  brought  home 
to  administration  have  been  far  less 
.frequent  and  less  important  than  those 
:that  have  marked  the  carrying  on  of 
tfiny  of  our  historical  great  wars.  The 
grand  error  of  all,  the  blindness  as  to 
the  consequences  which  racial  war 
Avould  bring  upon  South  Africa  and 
the  Empire,  a  blindness  which  in  our 
opinion  at  least  told  upon  policy,  they 
sshared  to  the  full  with  the  members 
of  Lord  Salisbury’s  administration. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  deny  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
fall  from  the  Liberal-Imperialists,  nor 
is  the  criticism  that  comes  from  the 
iiuore  Radical  section  of  the  Opposition 
•without  weight.  For  instance,  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  mischief  done 
by  farm-burning  as  a  military  policy 
■was  certainly  well  founded.  And  the 
objections  taken  to  some  of  the  proc¬ 
lamations  both  of  Lord  Roberts  and 
lx)rd  Kitchener  were  perfectly  sound. 


and  it  was  right  that  they  should  be 
noticed  in  ■  Parliament.  The  proposed 
exiling  for  life  of  those  Boer  leaders 
who  had  not  surrendered  before  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  was  rightly  shown  by  Mr. 
Asquith  to  be  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  military  or  civil  executive.  When 
liord  Durham,  possibly  for  very  good 
reasons,  exercised  authority  not  alto¬ 
gether  dissimilar  in  regard  to  French 
Canadians,  the  Whig  Government  of 
the  day  found  it  impossible  to  support 
his  action.  After  the  Republican  States 
have  been  really  conquered,  their  citi¬ 
zens  will  have  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  according  to  law,  which  law 
can,  of  course,  only  be  abrogated  or 
modified  by  a  competent  legislature, 
local  or  imperial.  The  idea  that  when 
the  war  is  over,  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  South  African  Dutch  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  military  proclamations  issued 
during  the  extreme  stress  of  a  mighty 
struggle,  ought  to  be  completely  dis¬ 
pelled.  Martial  law  has  unfortunately 
been  a  necessity  of  the  position  with 
which  we  have  had  to  deal.  Enforced 
over  limited  districts,  and  only  for  a 
short  time,  it  might  do  little  harm; 
but  nothing  can  be  worse  than  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  ordinary  population 
where  it  is  unduly  prolonged.  The 
dislike  to  martial  law  is  a  natural  and 
most  wholesome  instinct  of  English¬ 
men,  and  no  folly  could  be  greater 
than  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system 
in  any  locality  an  hour  longer  than  the 
safety  of  the  people  and  the  actual 
peace  of  the  district  demand. 

We  have  no  desire  to  deprecate  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  its  agents.  During  the 
last  few  years  we  have  had  perhaps 
too  little  rather  than  too  much  criti¬ 
cism.  Only  do  not  let  us  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  occasionally  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  administration,  some  of  them 
serious  ones,  that  our  present  most 
difficult  position  is  mainly  due  to’ them, 
llie  conquering  of  the  Republics,  hav- 
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Ing  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
South  Africa,  could  not  in  the  nature 
or  things  be  anything  but  a  gigantic* 
undertaking;  and  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
fair  to  attribute  our  present  stress  to 
the  supposed  lapses  of  Mr.  Brodrlck 
or  to  an  alleged  want  of  genius  amongst 
our  generals  in  the  field. 

Far  the  best  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  last  session 
on  the  South  African  question  was  that 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  was  admirable 
both  in  substance  and  in  tone.  Whilst 
criticizing  with  effect  where  he  had  to 
blame,  he  did  not  forget  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case,  nor  lose  sight  in  these 
necessities  of  the  ultimate  result  which 
we  hoped  to  achieve.  “You  cannot, 
when  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  war, 
have  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law, 
but  admitting  that  martial  law  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  more  reason  for  great  care  in 
the  execution  of  it.”  Capital  punish¬ 
ment  might  be  unavoidable  in  certain 
ciises;  but  in  our  proceedings  there 
should  be  at  least  some  sort  of  dignity, 
and  he  censured  most  properly  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  had  compelled  the 
friends  of  the  condemned  men  to  be 
present  at  their  execution— “a  rever¬ 
sion  Do  ancient  methods”  which  is 
hardly  credible,  and  which,  as  he  said, 
“must  tend  to  greater  exasperation 
without  having  any  more  deterrent 
effect.”  Again,  it  was  probable  that 
the  camps  for  the  Boer  women  and 
children  were  a  necessity,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  doing  its  best  to  Improve 
the  sanitary  condition  would  receive 
assistance— not  hindrance— from  the 
utmost  possible  publicity  as  to  their 
real  state.  Vigorous  common  sense 
also'marked  the  comments  on  that  most 
serious  step— the  suspension  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  Cape  Colony— a  step  which 
could  not  but  be  regarded  with  sus- 
pici(Hi. 

But  we  have  it  before  us  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure,  which  excites  no  pro¬ 


test  in  Cape  Colony  itself,  and  I  make 
no  protest  against  it  here.  But  I  dwell 
on  this,  the  suspension  must  be  tem¬ 
porary;  otherwise  your  government  in 
the  Cape  must  tend  to  become  arbi¬ 
trary;  and  if  you  once  carry  the  sus¬ 
pension  so  long  as  to  have  discontent 
excited,  the  mere  existence  of  discon¬ 
tent  makes  it  more  difl9cult  to  resume 
the  constitutional  situation  afterwards. 

But  the  words  which  Jt  is  most  es¬ 
sential  for  Englishmen  to  bear  in  mind 
were  those  spoken  of  the  future:— 

After  the  war  we  want  South  Africa 
to  settle  down.  Two  races  there  must 
be;  but  if  we  are  agreed  on  the  lines 
of  the  settlement,  though  there  be  two 
races,  may  they  not  feel  that  there  is 
but  one  mind  at  home?  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  deplorable  than  having 
one  race  appealing  to  one  party  in  this 
country,  and  the  other  race  appealing 
to  the  other  party. 

And  Sir  Edward  then  referred  wltb 
approval  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  excel*- 
lent  speech  last  winter  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  Government  were  willing 
to  make  peace,  and  the  sort  of  settle¬ 
ment  to  which  they  were  looking.  On 
those  lines  he  thought  Englishmen  in 
general  might  agree  to  work. 

That,  no  doubt,  is  what  they  ought 
to  do.  But  a  moderate  course.  If  the 
only  right  and  wise  one,  and  the  only 
one  moreover  which  has  in  it  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  success,  will  be  little  to  the 
taste  of  either  of  the  extreme  parties 
in  South  Africa  or  at  home.  It  is  but 
natural  that  there  almost  all  should  be 
extremists,  and  the  Government  will 
have  to  exhibit  considerable  firmness 
if  it  is  to  adhere  to  a  really  statesman¬ 
like  policy  of  South  African  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Here  the  Liberal-Imperialists 
may  do  good  work  in  strengrtbening 
Ministerial  hands. 

The  Llberal-Imperlallerts,  if  they 
understand  their  own  position,  may 
render  great  services  to  the  State  in 
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Ite  present  exigencies.  They  may 
strengthen  the  Government  for  good, 
they  may  do  much  to  keep  it  out  of 
mistakes,  into  which  possibly  some  of 
its  own  foliowers  might  push  it. 
Amongst  them  are  very  abie  and  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  men,  and  their  leaders  at 
least  are  aware  of  the  conditions  of 
local  self-government  under  which 
alone  our  great  Colonial  Empire  can 
be  retained.  But  do  not  let  them  flat¬ 
ter  themselves  that  they  can,  as  things 
stand,  reconstruct  the  Liberal  party 
in  opposition  to  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  and  prepare  to  take  its  place.  No 
opposition  was  ever  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  agreement  with  the  Ministry 
on  the  great  question  of  the  day;  and 
this,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it. 
Is  the  position  at  present  taken  by  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Asquith.  They  are 
ready,  even  anxious,  to  abandon  Home 
Rule;  and  though  to  zealous  partisans 
amongst  theit*  opponents  it  may  seem 
the  clever  game  to  Identify  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  party  with  the  principles 
of  its  least  admirable  members,  more 
patriotic  men  will  rejoice  at  the  tardy 
escape  of  an  effective  portion  of  the 
liberal  army  from  a  policy  so  much 
opposed  to  national  well-being.  We 
fall,  however,  to  see  how  all  this  brings 
“Liberal  reconstruction”  any  nearer,  or 
to  understand  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Liberals,  and  they  are  many,  and  many 
of  them  are  statesmen  of  mark,  who 
repudiate  the  principles  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  and  Mr.  Asquith.  If  Liberal-Im¬ 
perialists  are  prepared  to  part  with  so 
large  a  section  of  Liberals,  in  what 
way  is  the  loss  to  be  made  good?  Lord 
Rost^^ery  is  sanguine  that  in  the  future 
a  “Liberal  party,  or  some  such  party,” 
will  put  everything  straight.  We  shall 
watch  with-  Interest  the  growth  and 
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development  of  the  “Some  Such  Party.” 
“Imperialists”  are,  we  believe,  Union¬ 
ists.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  not  the 
least  deflnite  part  of  their  creed,  and 
so  far  at  least  we  wish  them  success. 
But  if  on  the  great  subject  of  Home 
Rule,  and  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
war,  they  are  in  agreement  with  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  what  about  their 
opposition? 

Till  the  Unionist  Party  breaks  up, 
the  notion  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  victo¬ 
rious  over  Unionists,  Radicals  and 
Home  Rulers  is,  of  course,  a  dream. 
But  the  Unionist  Party  shows  no  sign 
of  breaking  up.  Should  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  career, 
feel  himself  compelled  by  the  weight 
of  advancing  years  to  withdraw  from 
public  life,  great  though  the  loss  would 
be  to  his  party  and  to  the  country,  the 
consequences  would  not  be  such  as 
followed  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  choice  of  his  succes¬ 
sor  would  be  limited  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  House  of  I./ords  no  one  could 
take  place  above  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  whilst  in  the  House  of  Commons 
no  one  could  be  put  over  Mr.  Balfour. 
It  would  be  for  the  Sovereign  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  statesmen  he  should 
ask  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  there  are 
no  precedents  to  prevent  him  selecting 
the  Minister  in  his  opinion  best  able 
to  form  and  keep  together  a  strong 
Government.  Whatever  his  choice,  the 
party  situation  would  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

The  almost  unanimous  desire  of  the 
people  is  to  strengthen  the  existing 
Ministry,  not  to  weaken  it;  for  In  the 
existing  crisis  all  men  feel  that  party 
considerations  are  small  Indeed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  tlie  national  interests  which 
are  at  stake. 
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The  nineteenth  century  was  essen¬ 
tially  the  Age  of  Faith;  people  would 
believe  in  anything.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  a  new  religion  was 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  polygamy, 
with  a  gospel  demonstrably  of  human 
origin.  It  prospered  greatly,  and  has 
only  been  stamped  out  by  the  pressure 
of  that  tyrannical  public  opinion  which 
is  rapidly  moulding  the  mind  of  the 
States  on  lines  which,  for  dull  uniform¬ 
ity,  can  only  be  paralleled  in  Russia. 
But  even  that  opinion  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stamping  out  the  other  new 
religion,  more  prosperous  even  than 
Mormonism,  which  was  founded  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  which  includes  in 
its  ritual  a  parody  of  the  Lord’s 
I’rayer,  and  which  is  based  upon  the 
blank  denial  of  obvious  facts. 

These  are  two  comparatively  sane 
manifestations  of  the  strangest  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  century.  There  are 
many  others.  People  who  denied  the 
Apostolical  succession  were  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  the  apostleship  of 
Edward  Irving.  Even  the  gods  of 
ancient  Egypt  lived  again;  and  men 
and  women  to  whom  Christianity  was 
an  idle  dream  bowed  awestruck  at  the 
name  of  Isis.  The  miracles  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  were  challenged  and  championed 
in  turn  by  giants  of  controversy;  but 
while  the  giants  wrestled  In  the  classic 
arena,  thousands  of  lesser  mortals 
were  stirred  in  their  obscurity  by  mir¬ 
acles  Involving  tricks  with  teacups  and 
cigarettes.  Jeremiah  was  rejected  as 
a  prophet;  but  Kut  Huml  took  his 
place.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
was  mere  Idle  speculation.  Action 
followed  on  conversion,  and  men  and 
women  who  spurned  the  idea  of  a 
Lenten  fast  as  something  superstitions 
and  even  shocking,  were  quite  ready 
to  hound  themselves  into  mental  and 


physical  anicinia  at  the  command  of 
Mages  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Hima¬ 
layas  or  the  Rockies.  How  far  it  is 
true  that  Devil-worship  revived  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  reports  of  sects  of  “Diab- 
olistes”  (the  orthodox),  with  their 
Protestant  rivals  the  “Satanlstes”  (or 
vice  vend,),  may  have  been  exaggerated. 
But  it  is  certain  that  men  satisfied 
their  hungry  faith  by  worshipping  eacli 
other.  In  their  “Temples  of  Human¬ 
ity”  they  preached  a  quaint  if  intelli¬ 
gible  pessimism,  which  found  outward 
e.\pression  in  a  kind  of  mundane  Nir¬ 
vana,  where  dinner  came  regularly. 

In  the  track  of  this  gruesome  array 
there  trooped  a  crowd  of  camp-follow¬ 
ers— fortune-tellers,  table-turners,  spir¬ 
itualists.  Witches  throve  again;  not 
the  awesome  hags  of  Saul  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  w'ell-dressed  people  who 
dealt  in  daylight  for  guineas.  The 
gentler  impulses,  of  our  nature  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  these  fallen 
angels.  The  revolt  which  all  noble 
minds  must  feel  at  the  gross  abuse  of 
alcohol,  the  tenderness  for  animal  life 
which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
traits  of  the  English  character,  were 
both  enlisted  and  dragged  at  the  char- 
lot-wheels  of  less  respectable  im¬ 
pulses. 

In  all  this  Lord  Lytton  saw  his 
chance.  At  first  for  pleasure,  and 
later  for  curiosity,  and  at  last  for  busi¬ 
ness  reasons,  he  saturated  his  mind 
with  the  lore  of  magic.  Its  vocabulary 
was  familiar  to  him,  and  among  crys¬ 
tal  globes  and  steel  divining  rods  and 
elixirs  of  life  he  moved  as  a  professor 
in  his  laboratory.  There  is  another 
reason  why  Lytton’s  supernatural  writ¬ 
ings  remain,  while  so  much  else  that 
was  highly  considered  at  the  time  has 
been  forgotten.  In  the  first  Lord  Lyt¬ 
ton  there  were  two  men:  one  the  man 
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of  business,  clear-beaded,  industrious, 
a  man  among  men;  the  other,  the  be¬ 
ing  gifted  (or  cursed)  with  a  riotous 
imagination.  His  pen  was  equally  at 
the  service  of  either  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  characters.  When  be  was  in  the 
world  he  was  of  the  world.  As  Cabi¬ 
net  Minister,  playwright,  sportsman  or 
man  of  fashion  be  took  high  rank.  One 
would  naturally  infer  that  a  mind 
nourished  on  such  various  food  would 
produce  remarkable  work  when  it 
turned  to  hction.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  study-doors  were  closed  and 
the  pen  w’as  taken  up,  imagination— so 
long  repressed  while  its  master  dealt 
with  leases,  and  treaties,  and  copy¬ 
rights  and  points  of  honor— was  no 
longer  kept  in  wholesome  check.  Where 
works  of  imagination  were  written, 
when  the  subject  answered  to  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  Lytton’s  character,  results 
permanent,  because  the  offspring  of 
natural  effort,  w’ere  obtained.  “The 
Haunters  and  the  Haunted”  is  the  most 
terrifying  ghost  story  ever  written,  not 
even  accepting  “The  Mark  of  the 
Beast”  and  “At  the  End  of  the  Pas¬ 
sage.”  Not  only  is  it  the  best  story 
but  it  is  the  best  piece  of  narrative 
prose  that  Lytton  ever  signed.  In  al¬ 
most  all  his  other  works  we  feel  the 
conflict  between  what  Lytton  would 
fain  have  written,  and  what  he  was 
condemned  to  write  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  situation.  For  here  we  come  to 
the  secret  of  the  considerable  output 
of  Lytton’s  genius,  as  well  as  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  atrocious  style.  He 
wanted  money  badly;  he  wrote  for 
money,  careless  of  what  he  signed  so 
long  as  it  sold.  When  his  imagination 
was  too  long  kept  in  band,  it  rebelled 
against  the  prolonged  restraint,  and 
condemned  Its  master— since  he  must 
write  of  every  day  life— to  a  confusion 
of  ideas  and  expressions. 

So  much  was  said  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  much  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  said  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 


tury,  of  the  sovereign  effect  of  classi¬ 
cal  education  on  the  mind  of  man, 
that  the  case  of  Lord  Lytton  has  too 
long  escap^  notice.  A  classical  educa¬ 
tion,  so  we  are  told,  has  a  twofold  ef¬ 
fect  (like  some  springs  at  Homburg); 
if  a  mind  is  flabby  the  classics  brace 
and  strengthen  it,  if  exuberant  and 
somewhat  undisciplined  the  classics 
steady  and  chasten  it  Without  the 
classics  no  man  can  write  English. 
English  without  a  stiffening  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  like  a  plant  requiring 
support;  it  sprawls  ineffectively;  where¬ 
as  when  braced  up  by  its  only  possible 
supporter  it  will  look  well  and  perhaps 
bear  good  fruit.  The  opposite  school 
of  thought  disdains  metaphor,  and 
maintains  that  a  language  which  can¬ 
not  be  perfectly  mastered  except  by  the 
aid  of  two  other  languages,  both  dead, 
is  itself  not  fit  to  live.  But  it  also 
rejects  with  scorn  the  idea  that  Eng¬ 
lish  must  always  remain  in  the  subor¬ 
dinate  and  degraded  position  that  vo¬ 
taries  of  the  classics  consider  its  prop¬ 
er*  place. 

According  to  Mr.  Isaac  Todhunter, 
the  issue  was  not  fairly  joined  until 
the  year  1861.  W’e  may  accept  this 
date  from  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
trustw'orthy;  it  gives  exactly  forty 
years  of  conflict  upi  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  during  which  time  the  case  of 
liOrd  Lytton  has  never  been  cited  by 
the  eager  combatants  on  either  side. 

His  education  was  exclusively  clas¬ 
sical;  it  was  conducted  flrstly  at  a 
classical  seminary,  and  later  at  Trin¬ 
ity  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
was  awarded  a  Chancellor’s  medal,  and 
although  he  did  not  distinguish  himself 
otherwise  (except  at  the  Union)  he  al¬ 
ways  posed  as  essentially  the  man  with 
the  “education  of  a  gentleman.”  Yet 
if  we  examine  his  writings  we  find  a 
very  melancholy  series  of  compoai- 
tions. 

Just  as  the  young  orator  begins  “Good 
Heavens,  Sir!”  when  addressing  the 
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Speaker,  while  the  maturer  man  adopts 
a  less  impassioned  exordium,  even  so 
are  we  prepared  to  find  very  young 
writers  indulging  a  weakness  for  ital¬ 
ics,  notes  of  exclamation  and  little 
comments  in  two  or  three  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  But  we  do  not  expect  to  find 
a  practised  writer  allowing  himself  to 
write  ‘’Diavolo!”  or  “tout  Paris”  or 
“auf  Wledersehen!”  when  the  rest  of 
the  page  purports  to  be  written  in 
English. 

So  far  from  endeavoring  to  weed 
these  schoolboy  tricks  out  of  his  pages, 
Lytton  relied  a  great  deal  upon  their 
effect,  and  very  wisely,  no  doubt  He 
w'as  addressing  ignorant  readers  who 
had  a  few  shillings  to  spare,  and  were 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history  pre¬ 
pared  to  read  fiction.  He  fooled  their 
taste  to  the  top  of  its  bent  The  odd 
little  tags  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German  and  Italian  with  which  he 
tilled  his  pages  were  found  to  be  very 
acceptable.  Lytton  discovered  his  pub¬ 
lic  early  and  it  never  deserted  him. 
His  bold  upon  it  was  unshakable,  and 
his  business  instjnct  told  him  as 
much. 

But  he  must  not  only  have  felt  sure  of 
his  readers,  he  must  have  felt  consider¬ 
able  contempt  for  them  (and  perhaps 
for  himself)  before  he  could  venture 
on  a  grimace  like  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  “Paul  Clifford.” 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Caliban.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from 
heaven  ?— “Tempest” 

Peter  McQrawler.  Ill  !  !  ! 

!  !  !  !  'Ill  !  !  ! 

I  I  I  I  III  !  !  ! 

!  !  !  !  !  !  !  !  !  ! 

j  j  !  !  !  !  !  !  !  ! 

!  !  !  !  !  !  !  !  !  ! 

!  !  !  !  I  !  !  Ill 

I  I  I  I  III  III 

!  !  !  !  !  !  !  !  !  ! 

lilt  III  III 

till  III  III 


Lytton  was  paid  about  one  thousand 
pounds  for  each  of  bis  novels.  The 
books  contained  some  forty  chapters 
apiece.  Consequently,  if  he  could  per¬ 
suade  his  public  to  accept  a  deplorable 
antic  like  this,  and  pay  him  twenty-five 
pounds  for  it  he  was  quite  right  in  put¬ 
ting  no  more  into  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  “Paul  Clifford”  than  a  line 
from  Shakespeare,  and  106  notes  of 
exclamation.  But  what  has  become  of 
the  dignity,  the  polish  and  tlie  self- 
restraint  that  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  are  inevitably  acquired  by  the 
study  of  the  best  classical  models?  , 
Lytton  was  neither  ignorant,  nor  un¬ 
trained,  nor  inexperienced.  He  delib¬ 
erately  wrote  down  to  the  level  of  the 
paying  public  of  his  day.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  “There  is  a  certain  tone  about 
I.ondon  society  w’hlch  enfeebles  the 
mind  without  exciting  it;  and  this 
state  of  temperament,  more  than  all 
others,  engenders  satiety.”  This  pro¬ 
found  reflection  occurs  in  the  novel  of 
“Godolphin,”  which  was  dedicated  to 
Count  D’Orsay.  The  dedication  prob¬ 
ably  Increased  the  sales  consid¬ 
erably. 

There  is  something  great  about  audac¬ 
ity  when  it  rises  to  such  heights.  But 
the  quality  w’hlch  brought  Lytton  a 
considerable  Income  proved  his  ruin  as 
a  man  of  letters.  He  accustomed  him¬ 
self  from  early  manhood  to  w’rite  his 
worst  and  to  thrive  by  the  process; 
and  there  came  in  his  later  days  a 
time  when  he  might  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers  have  written  something 
really  great.  The  opportunity  was 
there,  but  Lytton  had  ruined  himself 
mentally,  and  the  “Parisians”  was  a 
failure.  This  novel,  taken  in  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  Lytton’s  work,  tells 
in  forcible  language  an  old  tale,  often 
forgotten,  but  ever  true.  For  Lytton, 
It  had  been  the  choice  of  Hercules.  He 
might  learn  to  write  well,  but  clearly 
(after  “Pelham”)  he  could  safely  throw 
style  to  the  winds.  He  could  sell  what- 
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ever  rubbish  he  chose  to  write  as  fast  effect.  But  at  least  his  method  is 
as  his  pen  could  travel.  It  did  not  sound,  and  his  terms  of  expression  ap- 
matter  if  the  social  and  moral  reflec-  poslte.  In  “Pelham,”  Lord  Lytton  de- 
tions  were  babyish;  It  did  not  matter  scribed  two  young  gentlemen  feasting 
if  the  plot  wandered;  it  did  not  matter  in  Paris,  and  contrasted  their  delicate 
if  a  glossary  was  wanted  for  the  food  with  that  of  their  neighbors  (Eng- 
thieves’  slang— all  was  swallowed  lish)  who  were  calling  for  fried  soles 
whole  by  a  greedy  public.  He  did  not  and  potatoes.  Fried  soles  and  potatoes 
require  to  polish  his  dialogue;  his  is  probably  exactly  what  Lord  Lytton’s 
cheap  sneers  were  accepted  eagerly  for  readers  would  have  ordered,  and  they 
philosophy.  He  wrote  much  of  love-  would  perhaps,  be  impressed  with  a 
making,  and  he  wrote  in  such  a  fash-  sense  of  their  rusticity  in  finding  their 
Ion  that  we  hurriedly  turn  the  page  to  taste  derided  by  their  favorite  author, 
escape  from  the  distressing  scenes.  His  But  the  incident  is  not  interesting,  or 
heroines  are  mostly  consumptive,  and  amusing,  or  important 
his  heroes  are  always  in  some  doubt  If  these  views  are  sound,  what  was 
as  to  whether  or  no  they  really  are  the  secret  of  Lytton’s  success?  The 
attached  to  the  young  lady  whom  they  secret  is  that  he  carried  on,  in  prose, 
are  addressing  at  the  moment.  We  the  Byronlc  tradition.  There  was  much 
turn  with  hope  to  the  scenes  of  foreign  in  common  between  the  two  men.  Lyt- 
travel,  and  we  wish  that  we  had  ton  possessed  Byron’s  prodigality  of 
stayed  in  England,  however  trying  the  expression,  his  undisciplined  energy, 
company  there  might  have  been.  Lyt-  his  sense  of  the  sonorous.  Neither  man 
ton  wrote  a  great  deal  about .  foreign  really  cared  for,  or  understood,  art — 
travel,  and  he  wrote  like  a  tourist.  He  not  even  the  art  of  his  own  craft.  Both 
wrote  also  about  politics,  and  he  was  men  were  capable  of  any  height,  and 
well  qualified  to  do  so.  He  was  one  deliberately  preferred  the  lower  level, 
of  the  very  few  novelists  who  have  sat  Both  possessed  the  gift  of  posing— for 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  also  which,  perhaps,  there  were  more  op- 
held  office,  but  he  wrote  about  politics  portunities  seventy  years  ago  than 
like  a  schoolboy.  It  was  not  that  he  there  are  now.  Lytton,  like  Byron, 
could  not  have  done  better  if  he  had  contrived  to  envelop  himself  and  his 
wished;  but  the  superficial  manner  works  in  a  romantic  atmosphere,  where 
paid  best  His  writing  is,  tlicrefore,  both  the  author  and  his  creations 
far  less  impressive  than  that  of  Mr.  looked  far  grander  than  they  were  In 
Trollope,  who  never  sst  even  in  the  reality. 

Commons,  and  who  was  compelled  to  The  days  in  which  Lytton  prospered  \ 
study  the  forms  of  the  House  (for  the  were  the  great  days  of  English  novel- 
purpose  of  his  novels)  under  the  segis  Ists;  but  nobody  cared  to  carry  on  the 
of  Mr.  Speaker  Brand.  Byronlc  tradition  except  Lytton.  Even 

Lytton  thought  a  great  deal,  and  liytton,  industrious  though  he  was, 
wrote  a  great  deal,  about  eating  and  might  have  failed  if  he  had  not  woven 
drinking.  There  is  no  more  difficult  the  supernatural  Into  every  work  where 
subject  to  approach  with  dignity.  In  he  could  create  an  excuse  for  Its  In- 
“Parls,”  M.  Zola  describes  a  sumptu-  troductlon.  Besides  the  attraction  of 
ous  breakfast,  and  notes  the  effect  of  melancholy,  melodrama,  passion  and 
the  coffee  afterwards:  “qui  caressait  les  languor,  Lytton  provided  a  thrill  which 
digestions  ravles.”  One  turns  with  was  all  his  own  The  “Thing,”  the 
shame  from  the  scene;  and  very  prob-  “Horror,”  the  “One,”  which  dogged 
ably,  M.  Zola  desired  to  produce  that  characters,  and  which  rested  In  all  the 
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terrors  of  the  Unknown— about  which 
pages  and  chapters  were  written,  but 
of  wliich  nothing  was  stated  definitely, 
except  that  it  began  with  a  capital 
letter,  excited  the  nerves  of  his  read¬ 
ers.  When  a  creature  like  ZanonI  as¬ 
sures  his  pupil  that  he  has  lived  5,000 
years,  and  adds  that  after  all  he  can¬ 
not  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
of  the  meanest  boor,  we  feel  on  good 
terms  at  once  with  the  supernatural; 
after  all,  it  is  something  like  ourselves. 
It  is  in  “ZanonI”  that  we  are  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  Adon-Al,  a  being  who  was 
presented  a  second  time  to  the  British 
public  with  such  appalling  seriousness 
forty  years  later. 

This  all-pervading  sense  of  mystery 
is  perhaps  the  only  point  which  Mr. 
Calverley  missed  when  he  wrote  his 
famous  lines  on  Lytton’s  works:— 

Read  not  Milton,  for  he  is  dry;  nor 
Shakespeare,  for  he  wrote  of  com¬ 
mon  life; 

Nor  Scott,  for  his  romances,  though 
fascinating,  are  yet  intelligible; 
Nor  Thackeray,  for  he  is  a  Hogarth, 
a  photographer  who  flattereth  not; 
Nor  Kingsley,  for  he  shall  teach  tliee 
that  thou  shouldst  not  dream,  but 
do. 

Read  Incessantly  thy  Burke;  that 
Burke  who  nobler  than  he  of  old, 
Treateth  of  the  Peer  and  the  Peeress, 
the  truly  Sublime  and  Beautiful; 
Likewise  study  the  “creations”  of  “the 
Prince  of  Modern  Romance;” 
Sigh  over  Leonard  the  Martyr,  and 
smile  on  Pelham  the  puppy; 
Learn  how  “love  is  the  dram-drinking 
of  existence;” 

And  how  we  “Invoke  in  the  Gadara  of 
our  still  closets. 

The  beautiful  ghost  of  the  Ideal,  with 
the  simple  wand  of  the  Pen.” 
Listen  how  Maltravers  and  the  orphan 
“forgot  all  but  love,” 

And  how  Devereux’s  family  chaplain 
“made  and  unmade  kings;” 

How  Eugene  Aram,  though  a  thief,  a 
liar  and  a  murderer. 

Yet,  being  intellectual,  was  among  the 
noblest  of  mankind. 


So  Shalt  thou  live  in  a  world  peopled 
with  heroes  and  master-spirits; 
And  if  thou  canst  not  realize  the  Ideal, 
thou  Shalt  at  any  rate  idealize 
the  Real. 

Nothing  is  missed  here  except  Lyt- 
ton’s  remarkable  command  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  supernatural,  and  the 
amount  of  attention  which  his  mys¬ 
teriousness  won  for  him  at  a  time 
.when  all  men  and  women  of  his  public 
were  easily  attracted  by  hints  of  the 
Unrevealed.  It  was  no  doubt,  good 
to  read  of  Romance;  but  much  better 
to  read  of  Romance  written  by  one 
who  “could  an’  if  he  would”  tell  of  the 
Impossible  and  the  Unlmagined. 

Before  we  consider  what  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  might  have  done,  had  he  been  born 
in  1850  instead  of  1803,  let  us  consider 
what  he  might  have  done  had  he  not 
deliberately  debauched  his  intelligence 
by  writing  down  to  the  level  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  which  he  despised.  There  came  a 
time— 1870— when  a  great  thing  had  to 
be  written;  it  has  not  been  written  yet. 
The  drama,  or  melodrama,  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire  is  full  of  light  and  shad¬ 
ow— a  magnificent  subject  France, 
the  land  of  charm,  gallantry  and  ro¬ 
mance,  was  still  ruled  by  an  Emperor. 
That  Sovereign’s  government  had  been 
denounced  with  invective  so  fierce  that 
it  calls  for  courage  to  maintain  that 
the  invective  is  unnecessarily  fierce. 
The  Court,  we  are  told,  was  tawdry; 
but  it  was  as  magnificent  as  expendi¬ 
ture  could  make  it,  and  we  In  England 
were  not  ashamed  to  copy  its  fashions. 
A  magnificent  French  Court  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  sight;  and  Lytton 
knew  it.  and  might  have  described  it. 
The  Emperor,  we  are  told,  was  a  crlml-- 
nal;  but  he  was  Incontestably  a  mighty 
force,  if  only  by  reason  of  that  knack 
of  throwing  an  atmosphere  around 
himself,  in  which  Lytton  excelled.  And 
after  all  he  was  a  man,  haggard  with 
the  burden  of  eighteen  years  off  Em¬ 
pire;  not  such  an  Empire  as  we  have 
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been  privileged  to  see  ruled  by  one  ^v- 
ereign  for  the  period  of  Napoleon’s 
whole  life,  but  an  Empire  dogged  by 
secret  societies,  with  the  memory  of 
Orsini  behind  it,  and  the  shadow  of 
Bismarck  ahead,  a  shadow  growing 
ever  darker  and  darker  as  the  Empire 
raced  to  its  fall.  There,  too,  was  Paris 
the  beautiful,  a  capibil  gay  and  grand 
while  Berlin  was  still  a  provincial  town 
and  London  the  squalid  London  which 
Charles  Dickens  knew.  The  entranc¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  Empress,  and  the 
attractive  character  of  the  child  heir 
to  the  throne — an  heir  destined  to  so 
tragic  a  fate— engaged  the  sentiments 
and  the  affection  of  Frenchmen.  The 
sad  memories  of  Queen  Hortense 
dwelt  in  the  land,  and  the  bands  played 
"Partant  pour  la  Syrle”  in  the  evening. 
We  never  hear  “Partant  pour  la  Syrie” 
now;  the  “Marseillaise"  has  played  it 
down.  Everywhere  was  the  Army; 
the  Army  of  France,  hitherto  invinci¬ 
ble.  maintaining  the  foppish  traditions 
of  the  Grand  Century,  a  gorgeous  array 
with  great  memories  behind  it.  and 
some  base  ones,  but  still  the  .\rmy  of 
France,  hastening  like  everything  else 
timt  was  French,  e.xcept  the  inexhaus- 
tll)le  charm  of  the  people,  to  its  tragic 
end,  as  the  patient  clerk  Von  Moltke 
labored  at  returns  and  statistics  be¬ 
yond  the  Rhine. 

Here  are  the  rough  materl.als  of  a 
great  romance;  and  if  Lytton  had  used 
the  opportunities  which  forty  years  of 
literary  work  must  have  thrown  in  his 
way  he  might  have  produced  some¬ 
thing  as  great  as  the  “Vlcomte  de 
Bragelonne,”  or  “Esmond.”  But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  Lytton’s 
mannerisms  are  as  marked  as  they 
were  when  “Pelham”  appeared.  We 
take  a  page  at  hazard  from  the  first 
volume,  and  we  find  “caff,”  “sorbet,” 
“petit  verre,”  “savolr  vlvre,”  “gargon,” 
“gouvernante”  and  “coupf.”  We  find 
during  the  commotions  narrated  in  the 
fourth  volume  that  somebody  was 


w’ounded  by  an  “obus.”  No  sooner 
does  the  scene  shift,  temporarily,  to 
Italy,  than  we  find  “contadino,”  “Ec- 
celenza,”  “Inglese,”  “Padre”  and  “cog¬ 
noscenti,”  “Fanatlco”  has  no  deep 
meaning  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
English,  and  “maman”  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  “mamma”  that  it  cannot 
be  safely  translated.  As  regards  the 
action,  Lytton  was  far  feebler  than 
Gregor  Samaroff. 

Where  there  were  opportunities  for 
grand  narrative  or  episode,  we  find 
nothing  more  important  than  duels 
with  “spadassins,”  bitter  refiectlons  by 
“gcntllhommes”  of  the  old  “rfglme,”^ 
and  some  comments  on  England  which 
would  hardly  find  a  place  in  a  well- 
(‘dited  school  magazine.  How  is  this 
for  the  fruits  of  fifty  years  spent  in 
living  and  observing  life’  “It  is  very 
droll  that,  though  the  middle  class  en¬ 
tirely  govern  the  melancholy  Albion, 
it  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  middle  class  seem  to  have 
no  amusements— nay,  they  legislate 
against  amusement '  They  have  no- 
leisure  day  but  Sunday;  and  on  that 
day  they  close  all  their  theatres— even 
their  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
What  amusements  there  may  be  in 
I.ondon  are  for  the  higher  classes  and 
the  lowest.” 

It  is  very  easy  to  produce  pages  of 
this  kind  of  writing.  If  Lytton  found 
that  his  public  would  buy  it  he  was 
undoubtedly  right  to  take  no  more 
trouble  with  his  work.  Literature,  for 
him  was  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an 
object  in  itself,  and  if  he  had  lived  to¬ 
day  his  resource  and  audacity  would 
have  found  even  fuller  scope.  The 
reward  for  satisfying  the  taste  of  the 
reading  public  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  incalculable;  where  it  was  formerly 
counted  in  hundreds  of  pounds  It  is 
now  counted  in  thousands.  Had  Lyt¬ 
ton  lived  now  he  would  have  seen  and 
seized  all  his  opportunities.  The  pres¬ 
tige  of  mere  wealth  has  greatly  in- 
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creased,  and  Lytton  would  have  wasted 
no  energy  over  side  issues  which  were 
important  in  his  own  time.  Just  at 
present  one  public  is  attracted  by  long 
stories  in  frigid  prose  about  nothing 
in  particular.  Lytton  would  have 
produced  stories  of  any  length  about 
nothing  at  all.  If  other  people  wrote 
in  four  volumes  Lytton  would  have 
droned  through  fourteen,  or  forty  if 
necessary;  while  the  nullity  and  fri¬ 
gidity  of  his  style  would  have  struck 
Oxford  dumb  with  envy.  Another 
large  public  (perhaps  the  same)  loves 
impropriety  presented  as  a  rebuke  to 
impropriety.  Lytton  would  have 
placed  his  manuscripts  (written  to  suit 
this  public)  in  the  hands  of  the  smart¬ 
est  criminal  lawyer  in  London.  He 
would  have  passed  nothing  for  press 
that  his  lawyer  was  not  prepared  to 
defend;  and  when  his  book  appeared 
London  would  have  been  shaken  from 
West  to  East  with  one  long  lucrative 
shudder  of  delightfully  outraged  pro¬ 
priety. 

When  English,  correct  and  in¬ 
correct,  had  been  exhausted  and  had 
each  yielded  a  large  fortune,  Lytton 
would  have  learnt  Scotch.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  would  have  produced  a 
shelf  of  stories  in  sufficiently  good 
Scotch  to  pass  muster,  each  flavored 
with  appropriate  maunderings  making 
the  narrative  suitable  for  Sunday-after- 
noon  reading.  They  would  have  had 
an  immense  popularity;  the  sales  would 
have  been  unparalleled,  and  Lytton 
might  have  bought  another  estate  with 
the  proceeds.  But  when  bogies  came 
into  fashion,  how  ‘would  the  feeble 
Imps  of  our  own  time  have  shrunk 
abashed  into  their  caverns  before  the 
stride  of  Lytton’s  majestic  spectres! 
This  wonderful  man  was  perfectly  ca¬ 
pable  of  inventing  an  entirely  new 
religion,  with  himself  as  the  Mage  or 
even  the  Object  of  Adoration;  in  which 
case  there  are  no  limits  to  the  incense 
which  would  have  been  offered  at  his 


altar  or  the  gold  which  would  have 
poured  into  his  treasury. 

Is  this  an  exaggeration?  Let  us 
consider,  then,  what  Lytton  actually 
achieved.  For  style  he  cared  nothing; 
his  ow'n  manner  remained  the  same, 
explosive  and  undisciplined,  except  in 
the  very  rare  cases  where  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  his  own  productions.  But 
as  for  the  matter,  there  is  no  subject 
capable  of  romantic  treatment  which 
this  astonishingly  versatile  man  did 
not  make  his  own.  So  long  as  cheap 
cynicism,  paltry  witticisms  and  little 
stories  about  “success  in  society”  paid, 
Lytton  wrote  them,  and  wrote  them 
as  well  as  stories  of  this  kind  can  be 
written.  When  taste  grew  ultra-By- 
ronlc— perhaps  under  the  stimulus  of 
I.ytton’8  writing— Lytton  followed  it 
ns  far  as  it  was  safe,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  writing  for  the  more  domestic 
public.  Thieves’  patter  was  in  the 
fashion  for  some  time,  and  Lytton 
promptly  showed  his  admiring  public 
that  he  knew  more  about  the  patter 
than  the  thieves  themselves.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  historical  novel, 
and  “Rlenzl,”  “The  Last  of  the  Bar¬ 
ons”  and  “Devereux”  showed  that  Lyt¬ 
ton  could  write  about  any  country  and 
any  period,  and  could  write  quite  well 
enough  for  his  works  to  sell.  His  ghost 
stories  scared  his  readers  literally  into 
fits. 

So  that  the  forecast  of  Lytton’s  for- 
titnes,  had  he  lived  flfty  years  later, 
may  stand.  His  commercial  instincts 
were  admirable,  but  his  works  have 
very  little  relation  to  literature.  Had 
he  lived  now,  he  would  have  written 
English,  as  he  could  very  well  have 
done  in  his  own  time  if  he  had  cared 
to  take  the  trouble.  He  did  not  care 
to  take  the  trouble  because  it  did  not 
pay.  In  his  day  the  public  admired 
Mr.  Thackeray,  not  for  his  style,  which 
was  almost  perfect  but  for  his  teach¬ 
ing  (which  was  entirely  harmful),  for 
his  knowing  way  of  writing  about  great 
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people,  and  for  his  boisterous  gaiety, 
which  is  positively  distressing.  What 
place,  then,  does  Lytton  take  in  the 
studies  of  any  reader  of  the  future 
who  shall  endeavor  to  master  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  England  in  a  century  which 
may  then  be  far  removed  from  the 
memory  of  man?  His  place  is  not  un¬ 
important;  although  there  is  not  much 
to  be  learnt  about  England  from  his 
works,  two  or  three  points  of  decided 
social  Interest  may  be  noted.  The 
first  Is  the  very  wide  guif  which  sepa¬ 
rated  classes  from  each  other.  In 
Lytton’s  novels  we  are  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  real  “mob,”  a  dangerous 
class,  not  arising  from  temporary  slack¬ 
ness  of  trade,  but  permanent,  and  per¬ 
manently  degraded.  We  are  equally 
conscious  of  an  aristocracy  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  entire  stranger  to  its 
neighbors  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
middle  classes  themselves  are  drawn 
as  ignorant  and  uninteresting,  with 
dingy  surroiMtdings  and  uncouth  man¬ 
ners.  That\.ytton  made  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune  out  of  the  middle  classes 
is  in  Itself  suggestive.  The  state  of 
mind  which  causes  servant  girls  to 
prefer  stories  about  wicked  counts  to 
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stories  about  people  in  their  own  rank 
of  life  was  widely  spread,  and  proved 
very  useful  to  Lytton.  We  are  also 
conscious  of  a  marked  affectation  in 
manners  and  of  a  grotesque  attempt  to 
imitate  those  manners  on  the  part  of 
people  to  whom  they  did  not  naturally 
belong.  The  social  insignificance  of 
Germany,  and  the  position  of  Italy  as 
a  dead  country  full  of  sentimental 
memories,  is  contrasted  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Franc?,  which  is  paramount. 
In  matters  of  taste  and  fashion  France 
gave  the  lead  to  Europe,  and  England 
humbly  followed  In  her  wake.  Then 
we  are  to  remember  that  these  novels 
appeared  in  the  years  when  English¬ 
men  loved  to  call  themselves  “practi¬ 
cal,”  “downright,”  “common-sense,” 
and  not  too  sensitive.  The  note  has 
changed  of  late  years;  but  how  much 
diffidence  apparently  lay  behind  this 
confidence  and  bluster!  Above  all, 
what  credulousness — what  a  longing 
after  belief!  Was  all  this  the  last 
shiver  of  dying  superstition,  or  was  it 
the  first  faint  breeze  before  the  dawn 
of  a  steadier  faith  springing  from  wid¬ 
er  knowledge? 

Walter  Frewen  Lord. 


THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  YOUTH. 


In  all  ages  and  in  all  languages  the 
praises  of  youth  have  been  joyously  or 
pathetically  sounded.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  men  have  been  exhorted  to 
make  the  most  of  their  youth,  remem¬ 
bering  that  it  would  quickly  pass  away, 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  ills  which  old 
age  brings  with  It  has  been  drawn  out 
I  with  dismal  iteration.  In  a  sort  of 

half-hearted  way  men  learned  the  les- 
son.  They  enjoyed  themselves  ns  much 
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as  possible  when  they  were  young,  and 
when  they  were  old  made  things  as 
’unpleasant  as  they  could  for  their 
juniors,  to  revenge  their  own  short¬ 
comings  In  the  joy  of  youth,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  their  time  grumbling  to  one 
another.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for 
our  practical  age  and  for  us  practical 
Anglo-Saxons  to  learn  the  lesson  in  its 
fulness,  and  to  draw  the  proper  con¬ 
clusion.  We  have  determined  to  re- 
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main  young  until  we  die,  and  already 
the  success  we  have  achieved  is  re¬ 
markable.,  We  made  up  our  minds 
twenty  years  ago  at  most,  and  already 
the  percentage  of  young  men  who  have 
defied  all  the  prosaic  limitations  of 
their  ancestors  is  amazing.  By  young 
men  1  mean  of  course,  men  who  are 
visibly  and  characteristically  young, 
who  by  the  mere  tale  of  years  may  be 
anything  up  to  sixty.  For  some  time 
I  have  diligently  read  the  lists  of  new 
books,  and  looked  through  tables  of 
contents  in  the  sterner  reviews,  in  the 
hope  that  some  philosopher  might  be 
found  explaining  the  extraordinary 
duration  of  youth  in  the  present  day. 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  search, 
and  am  driven  to  make  a  few  poor  sug¬ 
gestions  of  my  own,  somewhat  as  a 
man  wishing  to  study  law  takes  a  pu¬ 
pil  instead  of  a  tutor;  by  dint  of  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  matter  1  may  haply  light 
upon  some  cause  or  causes  other  than 
the  determination  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  which  is  not  sufficient  in 
itself,  since  in  other  ages  men  have 
tried  to  remain  young  and  have  some¬ 
how  or  other  failed. 

But  let  us  first  review  the  facts.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  confine  myself  to  m«i,  because 
in  regard  to  women  the  change  has 
been  already  noted  and  much  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  in  their  case  it  is  confused 
with  literary  and  other  conventions 
and  fashions.  Moreover,  that  branch 
of  the  subject  has  the  danger  that  one’s 
philosophical  intention  might  be  con¬ 
fused  with  a  spirit  of  uncouth  and  vul¬ 
gar  sarcasm,  which  is  far  from  one. 
We  will  keep  to  men.  Now,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century  a  man  was  a 
man  at  twenty  or  so,  a  middle-aged 
man  at  thirty,  and  old  at  fifty.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  a  boy  up  to  about 
thirty-five,  a  young  man  up  to  fifty,  and 
is  hardly  regarded  as  old  until  he  has 
exceeded  David’s  maximum  of  life  by 
six  or  seven  years. 

For  the  first  half  of  my  statement  I 


refer  my  readers  to  the  literature  of 
the  period  passim. 

1 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 
Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of 
thirty, 

says  Byron.  Is  anybody  now  regarded 
as  a  confirmed  bachelor  on  account  of 
his  age?  Not,  I  am  certain,  under  sev¬ 
enty.  But  one  might  quote  forever. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
Thackeray  made  elaborate  fun  of  his 
Paul  de  Florae  for  posing  as  a  young 
man  at  forty.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
young  fellow  whose  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  are  making  serious  efforts  to  , 
wean  him  from  dissipation  and  bad 
companions  and  settle  him  in  some 
regular  business,  and  he  is  fifty-four. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  my  readers  can  supply  their  own 
instances  by  the  thousand  from  their 
observation,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
conversation  of  their  friends— Instances 
of  a  youthful  persistence  which  would 
have  amazed  our  grandfathers.  A  year 
ago,  when  the  present  Ministry  was 
being  re-formed,  the  newspapers  were 
all  commenting  on  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  youthfulness  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  and  Lord  Selbourne.  It  was 
thought  really  audacious  of  Lord 
Salisbury  to  give  high  office  to  these 
lads.  They  are  both  about  forty,  and 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  in  the  blaze  of  their 
reputation  and  influence  fifteen  years 
earlier  in  their  lives.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
a  commonplace  that  we  are  served  by 
older  politicians  than  was  the  case  in 
past  times,  but  the  interesting  thing 
Is  that  the  comments  on  Lord  Selborne 
and  Mr.  Wyndham  referred  to  their 
absolute,  not  their  comparative,  youth, 
rejoiced  in  the  vigor  and  capacity  for 
receiving  new  Ideas  which  their  youth 
implied,  and  were  Inclined  to  be  ner¬ 
vous  about  the  want  of  caution  to 
which  it  might  expose  them.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Ix)rd  Randolph 
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Churchill’s  case.  I  well  remember 
hearing,  when  he  resigned  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  people 
complain  of  his  boyish  petulance.  I 
well  remember  it,  because  1  was  in  my 
teens  myself,  and  was  rather  disturbed 
by  the  length  of  time  which  had  to 
elapse  before  I  should  be  grown  up. 
Lord  Randolph  was  about  forty  at  that 
time. 

These  Instances,  however,  though 
they  are  properly  germane  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  may  be  suspect  because  of  the 
convention  of  politics,  as  of  the  bar, 
which  speaks  of  men  as  young  when 
all  that  is  meant  is  that  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  at  their  trade.  Let 
us  take,  therefore,  a  calling  which  no¬ 
toriously  can  be  and  is  pursued  by  any¬ 
body  over  seventeen.  There  is  a  “dra¬ 
matic  critic”  who  is  about  forty-five 
years  old,  and  has  been  a  dramatic 
critic  for  about  twenty  years,  I  believe. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  he  was  always 
referred  to  as  a  “young  gentle¬ 
man.”  That  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm  (if  he  will  not  object  to  my 
mentioning  it),  who  is  twenty-eight, 
and  whom  a  recent  handbook  describes 
as  a  “youth.”  If  an  author  of  twenty 
were  to  burst  upon  the  world  (such 
things  have  been),  the  critics  would 
hardly  admit  that  he  was  bom. 

These  instances  show  the  public  ten¬ 
dency.  They  are,  perhaps,  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  public  intelligence.  It  takes 
the  average  person  about  three  years 
to  grasp  a  simple  change  In  facts,  if 
it  is  mentioned  to  him  at  least  twice 
a  week.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I 
was  a  dramatic  critic  for  a  few  months, 
and  I  have  still  numerous  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  have  consulted  me  regular¬ 
ly  ever  since  on  the  merits  of  every 
new  play,  though  on  every  such  occa¬ 
sion  I  have  mentioned  that  I  seldom 
go  to  the  theatre.  Suppose,  then,  when 
Mr.  Wyndham  was  twenty-one,  the 
average  man  was  Informed  that  he  was 
a  year  older  than  when  he  was  twenty. 


The  average  man  could  not  grasp  that 
fact  until  Mr.  Wyndham  was  twenty- 
four.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Wynd¬ 
ham  was  forty,  the  average  man  would 
have  only  advanced  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  twenty-six.  Some  such  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  brought  against  me  when 
I  advance  my  own  theory  that  these 
men  are  called  boys  and  youths  and 
young  gentlemen  because  they  really 
are  so. 

I  will,  therefore,  abandon  these  pub¬ 
lic  Instances  and  refer  my  readers  to 
the  host  of  men  with  whom  they 
and  I  are  personally  acquainted, 
who  are  over  forty,  and  who 
are,  veritably  and  actually,  still 
very  young  men  in  appearance.  In 
habits  and  in  conversation.  You  must 
know  them.  Let  me  describe  one.  He 
has  a  slight,  youthful  figure,  dressed 
in  the  latest  mode.  His  face  is  smooth 
and  bland,  adorned  with  an  adolescent 
moustache.  He  has  neat,  smooth  hair, 
growing  quite  low  on  his  forehead, 
and  showing  as  little  tendency  to  bald¬ 
ness  as  when  be  was  sixteen.  He  has 
bright,  amiable  and  absolutely  expres¬ 
sionless  eyes.  His  habits  are  as  simple 
as  bis  face.  He  rises  at  a  reasonably 
early  hour,  and  after  a  good  breakfast 
reads  all  about  cricket  or  football,  ns 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  paper.  He 
reads  rather  slowly,  and  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  together  with  answering  a  few 
invitations  to  play  games— he  writes 
more  slowly  than  he  reads— takes  up 
bis  time  till  lunch.  After  lunch  he 
plays  an  athletic  game.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  he  may  possibly  go  to  a  play,  avoid¬ 
ing  those  which  are  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  anything  clever  in  them,  or  he  may 
dance,  or  play  a  mild  game  of  cards. 
If  he  has  no  such  amusement,  be  is 
quite  willing  to  talk  from  dinner  to 
bed-time  about  the  game  he  has  played 
in  the  afternoon.  This  is  his  life  in 
London;  healthy  and  English.  In  the 
country  there  are  more  games  and  less 
newspapers.  He  never  talks  or  listens 
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to  otliers  talking  about  politics,  or  lit¬ 
erature,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  not 
so  much  because  it  bores  him  as  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  understand  a  word 
of  it.  I  doubt  if  he  was  really  aware 
until  lately  that  anybody  really  cared 
for  anything  except  games.  The  war 
forced  him  to  recognize  that  other 
transactions  take  place  in  life,  but  I 
think  he  will  soon  forget  it.  For  tlie 
moment  he  has  slightly  modified  his 
habit  of  estimating  all  men  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  some  game  or 
sport,  but  the  habit  will  reassert  Itself 
before  long.  Even  now  he  never  men¬ 
tions  General  Baden-Powell  without 
adding  that  he  kept  goal  at  Charter- 
house. 

Such  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
Such  he  has  been  and  looked  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  such  he  will  be  and  look 
for  twenty  years  more.  On  his  own 
subject  he  is  full  of  impetuosity.  I 
have  known  him  return  to  the  house 
after  a  long  day's  fishing  and  say  as 
he  entered  the  room,  “Papers  come? 
What’s  the  cricket?  For  Heaven’s 
sake  tell  me  the  cricket!’’  He  has  a 
son  at  the  University,  and  I  often  think 
what  an  Ideal  parent  he  must  have 
seemed  to  his  son’s  schoolmasters.  No 
nonsense  about  intellect,  or  education, 
or  that  sort  of  thing.  If  his  son  learned 
to  play  football  skilfully  the  school  was 
the  best  of  all  schools  In  this  best  of 
all  educated  countries. 

If  all  young  men  of  forty  were  like 
this  one  the  explanation  would  be  easy. 
Devotion  to  athletic  games  would  ac¬ 
count  for  It  all.  But  I  know  vicious 
young  men  of  forty— young  men  who 
smoke  too  many  cigars  and  sit  up  late 
and  play  cards  for  high  stakes,  like 
M.  le  Vlcomte  de  Florae.  Thackeray 
was,  of  course,  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  these  practices  were  ever  peculiar 
to  youth.  It  Is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
no  age  or  country  has  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  our  own  ideal  of  regular  work 
and  economical  habits  as  the  perfection 
von.  nxxv.  3.38 


of  human  life.  But  what  is  significant 
in  the  young  men  to  whom  I  refer  Is 
that  they  do  these  things  with  the  high 
spirits  of  youthful  enjoyment,  and  In 
spite  of  their  vices  continue  to  look 
young.  Dissipation  in  middle  life  used 
to  become  a  habit,  a  necessity— not  a 
joj'ous  affair  at  all.  And  the  middle- 
aged  dlssipators  used  generally  to  have 
or  affect,  some  more  serious  interest. 
Csesar,  for  example,  happened  to  rule 
the  world  and  change  its  constitution. 
Charles  Fox  was  a  serious  statesman 
with  ideas  in  which  he  believed.  Even 
“Old  Q.”  had  his  side  and  interest  in 
politics.  Moreover,  Ctesar  was  bald 
and  Charles  Fox  was  fat.  But  these 
slim,  smooth-faced,  bright-eyed  young 
debauchees  of  forty,  who  neither  have 
nor  pretend  to  have  any  interest  In  life 
but  their  dissipation,  how  do  they  do 
it?  I  remember  bearing  a  woman  refer 
to  one  of  them  as  “a  nice  boy.”  I 
doubted  his  niceness  and  his  boyhood, 
but  she  was  right  in  her  sense.  There 
was  nothing  really  wicked  in  his  dissi¬ 
pation;  it  was  the  exuberance  of  a  boy; 
and  from  a  civilized  point  of  view  he 
had  no  claim,  except  the  physical,  to 
be  thought  a  man. 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  tj'pes 
of  young  men  of  forty;  and  If  one 
passes  from  extreme  cases  to  those  in 
which  boyishness  is  modified,  a  little 
and  at  times,  by  the  rather  serious 
pursuit  of  a  profession  or  trade,  one 
may  Include  in  the  ranks  of  these 
young  men  the  greater  number  of 
Englishmen  belonging  to  the  comfort¬ 
able  classes.  How  many  are  there, 
for  example,  who  profess  some  sport 
or  game  as  by  far  the  chief  Interest  of 
their  lives— and  I  am  loth  to  think 
them  all  hypocrites.  If  they  are  In¬ 
duced  to  talk  on  any  other  subject  at 
all  it  will  be  in  half-ideas,  loosely  ex¬ 
pressed  In  comprehensive  slang— Just, 
in  fact,  as  schoolboys  talk.  They  have 
the  Intolerance  of  schoolboys  for  ideas 
not  traditional  and  familiar  to  thero- 
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selves,  and  the  pride  of  schoolboys  in 
their  own  ignorance.  This  may  sound 
like  harsh  criticism,  but  I  mean  it  for 
praise.  Youth  is  everything.  These 
young  men  of  forty— nay,  of  fifty  and 
sixty— are  not  naturally  stupid,  I  am 
sure;  but  they  feel  instinctively  that 
brains  make  a  man  grow  old,  and  are 
determined  to  avoid  them  accordingly. 
One  merely  admires  their  astounding 
success.  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that 
the  national  distrust  and  contempt  of 
intellect  may  not  be  conducive  to  our 
continuance  in  high  place  in  the  com¬ 
petition  of  nations.  But  what  a  pity 
that  is!  If  the  world  would  only  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  accomplishment  of  per¬ 
petual  youth  is  a  far  greater  thing 
than  the  elaboration  of  intelligence, 
and,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
our  nobler  work,  seek  with  a  whole 
heart  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  how 
wise  the  world  would  be! 

There  is  one  consequence  of  this  du¬ 
ration  of  youth  over  which  one  chuckles. 
The  merely  young  in  years,  those  who 
had  the  exclusive  title  of  youth  a  few 
generations  ago,  no  long^,  so  to  speak, 
have  the  place  to  themselves.  The 
young  man  of  twenty  no  longer  tri¬ 
umphs  in  his  young  manhood  over  his 
seniors.  They  are  all  young  men  too. 
Young  men  of  forty  bar  his  way  and 
elbow  him  aside.  It  is  very  good  for 
him.  But  this  odd  revenge  of  time 
tends  to  disappear,  since  at  twenty  a 
man  nowadays  is  more  and  more  a 
child.  The  extreme  youth  of  under¬ 
graduates  strikes  every  older  person 
who  revisits  his  University.  It  is  quite 
common  to  meet  young  men,  as  they 
once  were,  of  twenty,  who  tell  you 
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they  intend  to  smoke  when  they  are 
thirty.  Such  young  men  are  of  opinion 
that  their  enjoyments  must  be  literally 
confined  to  athletic  games  for  the  next 
ten  years  or  so,  and  have  no  desire  to 
compete  with  the  young  men  twenty 
years  their  seniors. 

We  grow  up  more  slowly— there  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  But  that  is  a  little 
off  my  subject,  which  is  not  the  slow 
development  of  youth,  but  its  persist¬ 
ence  at  the  same  point.  How  is  it 
done?  I  have  half  suggested  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  intellect  and  the  studious 
cultivation  of  stupidity,  which  certainly 
beqpmes  more  and  more  the  quality 
most  sympathetic  to  the  majority  of 
our  contemporaries.  Almost  anything 
will  be  forgiven  a  man  of  whose  stu¬ 
pidity  our  world  is  convinced,  and  our 
high  places  are  always  at  his  service. 
But  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a 
consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  our 
perpetual  youth,  or  both  may  be  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  common  cause.  Per¬ 
haps  we  w'ork  less  than  our  fathers; 
for  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  facts  with 
which  nature  mocks  our  ideals  that 
hard  work  ages  a  man  more  quickly 
than  most  things.  But  then  we  are 
told  that  our  fathers  were  more  lei¬ 
surely  than  we  are.  Or  we  drink  less? 
True,  that  we  no  longer  sit  over  our 
wine  like  gentlemen,  but  prefer  hor¬ 
rible  mixtures  at  odd  times,  like,  bar 
loafers;  but  the  doctors  say  that  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  sound  wine  after  dinner  did  qur 
fathers  less  harm  than  the  casual 
“drink”  does  ourselves.  We  play  games 
more;  but  then  our  play  is  hard  work. 
...  In  fine  I  give  the  explanation  up, 
and  must  be  content  merely  to  admire. 

Q.  8.  Street. 
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In  these  days  of  fust  steamships, 
good  chronometers  and  patent  logs, 
there  is  not  very  much  scope  for  the 
practice  of  the  fine  old  methods  of 
navigation  which  relied  almost  entire¬ 
ly  upon  observation  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  to  give  the  position  of  the 
ship  at  sea.  The  modern  navigator 
has  buried  the  best  part  of  his  astron¬ 
omy  under  a  heap  of  dead  reckonings 
and  log-readings,  with  tlie  Greenwich 
time  shown  by  a  whole  battery  of 
chronometers.  Gone  out  of  all  ordiuary 
use  is  the  beautiful  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  from  “lunar  distances,” 
for  the  perfection  of  which  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  found¬ 
ed;  it  was  superseded  almost  before 
the  labors  of  astronomers  bad  placed 
it  on  a  secure  footing;  and  it  lingers  on 
now  In  the  columns  of  the  nautical  al¬ 
manacs  only  as  a  stand-by  in  a  last 
extremity,  and  a  cause  of  stumbling  to 
the  midshipmen  of  bis  Majesty’s  navy. 
Eminently  practical  the  new  navigation 
^is,  especially  to  those  who  sail  in  the 
cloudy  Aeas  about  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  in  days  when  one  can  no  more 
afford  to  hang  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel  waiting  for  a  sight  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  than  to  look  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  for  a  snug  harbor  in  which 
to  winter,  after  the  ancient  mode.  But 
there  are  some  people  who  have  loved 
navigation  because  it  is  a  branch  of 
astronomy,  and  a  materially  useful 
outcome  of  that  science,  to  be  com¬ 
mended  to  those  sordid  folk  who  ask 
of  the  scientists’  work  whether  there 
is  any  money  In  It;  and  they  cannot 
help  regretting  the  fact  that  In  the 
everyday  handling  of  a  ship  at  sea 
there  Is  little  need  now  for  any  more 
astronomical  data  than  were  available 
almost  two  centuries  ago.  The  expert 
lunarians— the  men  who  found  their 


longitude  from  observations  of  the 
moon— are  gone  from  ships,  like  the 
Mississippi  pilots  whose  skill  Mark 
Twain  has  immortalized,  and  one  can¬ 
not  watch  their  going  without  regret 
for  a  fine  art  fallen  into  disuse.  In 
the  words  of  Captain  Slocum  of  the 
Spray,  “The  work  of  the  lunarian, 
though  seldom  practised  in  these  days 
of  chronometers.  Is  beautifully  edify¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  realm 
of  navigation  that  lifts  one’s  heart 
more  in  adoration.” 

We, cannot  but  admit,  however,  that 
Captain  Slocum  professed  this  belief 
rather  as  a  pious  opinion  than  as  a 
rule  of  life;  for  those  who  have  read 
the  delightful  account  of  his  voyage 
alone  around  the  world  will  remember 
that  he  scarcely  lived  up  to  bis  own 
opinions  and  practised  what  be  praised. 
He  stands  self-convicted  of  having 
done  more  guessing  than  he  was  even 
by  naturalization  entitled  to  do,  mark¬ 
ing  the  position  of  his  ship  upon  the 
charts  “by  intuition,  I  think,  more  than 
slavish  calculations.”  But  he  lived  up 
to  the  traditions  of  the  old  circumnavi¬ 
gators  when  he  sailed  without  a  chro¬ 
nometer,  for  sufficient  reasons;  and  by 
the  help  of  the  sun  and  moon  he  found 
his  way  with  only  one  mishap,  when 
lie  “hugged  the  shore  entirely  too 
close.”  His  voyage  was,  perhaps,  a 
triumph  of  observation  of  the  ways 
rather  of  the  seas  and  the  winds 
around  than  of  the  heavens  above  him; 
and  if  we  would  see  how  beautiful  a 
tiling  it  is  to  find  one’s  way  by  the 
stars,  which  is  our  present  purpose,  we 
should  turn  rather  to  a  volume  which 
has  recently  appeared,  of  some  of  the 
scientific  results  of  Nansen’s  North 
Polar  expedition.*  The  narrative  of 
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tbat  successful  venture  has  not  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Nansen  came  home,  even  though 
his  record  of  “farthest  north”  no  lon¬ 
ger  stands.  But  the  chart  first  pubiished 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Fram,  and  the 
track  of  the  desperate  sledge  expedi¬ 
tion,  were  only  approximately  right 
Until  all  the  observations  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  the  calcula¬ 
tions  remade,  it  was  not  possible  to 
say  exactly  how  nearly  they  were  right 
That  is  now  done,  and  an  uncommonly 
interesting  piece  of  work  it  makes. 

The  most  noticeable  peculiarity  of 
astronomical  observation  at  sea  is,  that 
fixed  instruments  cannot  be  used,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unsteady  motion  of  the 
ship.  The  sextant  held  in  the  hand  is 
an  instrument  of  small  power,  and  of 
little  accuracy  as  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments  go,  for  the  reason  that  a  power¬ 
ful  telescope  cannot  be  fixed  upon  it. 
Power  in  a  telescope  implies  length, 
:and  the  longer  the  telescope  the  harder 
it  is  to  keep  the  sun  in  view,  when  it 
needs  practised  sea-legs  to  keep  the  In- 
;strument  from  waving  about  over  a 
-space  of  sky  as  big  as  the  Great  Bear. 
But  on  board  the  Fram  this  difficulty 
at  least  was  absent.  For  three  years 
the  ship  was  held  fast  in  the  ice  and 
drifted  with  it  on  an  even  keel.  It 
was  almost  possible  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  the  examinee  who  answered  that  he 
should  proceed  to  find  the  latitude  at 
sea  by  setting  up  a  meridian  circle 
upon  deck.  The  Fram'a  deck  was  en¬ 
cumbered  with  dogs,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  whole  ship  was  lifted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  below  her.  The 
Ice-field  round  her  afforded  a  better 
post  for  observation;  they  built  a  pillar 
of  ice  and  capped  it  with  slate,  so  that 
the  feet  of  the  instrument  should  not 
melt  their  way  in  when  the  metal  got 
warm  in  the  sun;  and  there  Scott  Han¬ 
sen  set  up  an  altazimuth,  very  like  a 
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large  surveyor’s  theodolite,  and  a  far 
better  instrument  than  a  sextant  He 
could  make  observations  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ship  as  conveniently  as  if 
it  had  been  in  the  camp  of  a  geodetic 
survey  party  ashore. 

Now,  it  is  a  heresy  of  which  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  sea  stories  are  the  chief  apostles, 
that  the  time  at  sea  is  found  from  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon,  when  it 
is  the  custom  to  cry  aloud  “Eight 
bells.”  Of  course  it  is  not  so;  and  the 
reason  why  is  not  hard  to  follow  when 
one  considers  what  is  the  reason  for 
taking  that  altitude.  The  observation 
at  noon  is  made  to  find  how  high  the 
sun  rises  that  day  above  the  horizon 
of  the  ship’s  place;  when  we  know 
that,  and  how  far  the  sun  is  north  or 
south  of  the  equator,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  almanac,  we  know  the 
latitude  of  the  ship  at  noon.  The  ob¬ 
servation  is  the  simplest  possible,  for 
at  noon  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is 
changing  very  slowly;  that  is  Just  the 
reason  why  one  cannot  find  the  time 
from  it  with  an  instrument  like  the 
sextant.  The  time  observations  are 
made  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
sun’s  altitude  is  changing  quickly.  The 
moment  of  observation  is  then  sharply 
defined,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  calculate 
how  far  that  moment  is  from  noon— to 
find  the  local  time,  in  fact;  thence  by 
comparison  with  the  standard  Green¬ 
wich  time,  which  the  chronometers 
show,  the  longitude  of  the  ship  is 
known. 

The  quick  change  in  altitude  is  the 
point  essential  for  a  good  result,  and 
tbat  brings  us  at  once  to  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  confronted  the  ob¬ 
servers  on  the  Fram.  When  one  is  in 
the  Arctic  regions  the  heights  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  change  very  slowly, 
for  they  are  all  circling  about  the  pole 
of  the  sky,  which  is  nearly  overhead. 
In  summer  there  is  perpetual  sun,  but 
it  makes  up  for  never  setting  by  never 
rising  very  high;  in  winter,  when  the 
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suu  has  goue,  Uie  stars  move  In  paths 
which  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon.  They  are  but  little  higher  at  their 
highest  than  at  their  lowest,  and  a  few 
degrees  from  the  pole  It  Is  as  hard  to 
determine  the  time  within  five  minutes 
as  It  Is  within  five  seconds  at  the 
equator.  So  near  the  pole  It  must  In¬ 
evitably  be  hard  to  find  the  local  time 
and  the  longitude.  Latitudes  arc  as 
easy  there  as  farther  south,  which  Is  a 
fortunate  thing,  for  after  all  In  a  polar 
expedition  latitude  Is  the  main  consid¬ 
eration,  and  longitude  will  be  a  matter 
of  serene  Indifference  to  the  fortunate 
man  who  reaches  the  pole,  where  all 
longitudes  are  the  same. 

Theresas,  however,  one  really  neces¬ 
sary  condl^on  that  must  be  fulfilled 
before  it  was  possible  to  find  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ship,  and  that  was  that  sun 
or  stars  should  be  visible.  Clouds  and 
the  dismal  arctic  fog  blotted  out  the 
sky  all  too  frequently,  as  In  more  tem¬ 
perate  climes;  but  there  was  a  diflB- 
culty  more  serious  than  cloud  or  fog. 
During  the  summer  months  the  sun, 
always  above  the  horizon,  made  per¬ 
petual  day,  and  he  was  always  avail¬ 
able  for  observation,  thougn  there  was 
no  night  and  no  stars.  All  through  the 
winter’s  perpetual  night  there  were 
the  stars,  and  for  ten  days  or 
so  a  month  perpetual  moon.  But 
between  whiles.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn,  there  was  nothing  at  all  to 
observe.  The  sun  even  at  noon  was 
so  low  that  its  rays  passed  always 
through  the  dense  cold  air  that  lay 
over  the  Ice;  there  was  no  calculating 
what  abnormal  effects  the  refraction 
of  such  air  might  cause.  And  when 
after  skirting  along  the  horizon  It  did 
sink  a  degree  or  two  out  of  sight,  there 
was  no  dark,  but  a  long  bright  twilight 
In  which  no  stars  were  seen.  For  at 
least  three  months  in  the  year  scarcely 
an  observation  was  possible;  the  From 
was  fast  In  the  Ice,  drifting  with  It  at 


the  mercy  of  wind  and  current,  and 
trusting  to  the  drift  to  carry  It  across 
the  pole.  But  there  was  no  possibility 
of  telling  how  the  venture  fared  until 
as  winter  came  on  a  star  at  last  showed 
up  in  the  wandering  twilight,  or  the 
sun  came  back  in  spring  to  the  north 
of  the  equator  and  rose  clear  above  the 
ice. 

There  were  here  conditions  enough 
to  make  the  problem  of  finding  day  by 
day  the  Fram’s  position  a  matter  of  no' 
ordinary  perplexity  to  the  men  who 
had  to  do  it,  and  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  retrace  now  the 
steps  of  their  journey.  But  so  far 
we  have  seen  only  the  ordinary  sea 
routine,  modified  a  little  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  possible  to  establish  on  an 
ice  pillar  near  the  ship  an  instrument 
of  accuracy  ordinarily  unknown  at  sea,, 
and  limited  a  good  deal  by  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  doing  anything  at  all  at  two- 
seasons  of  the  year.  Summer  and 
winter  there  were  the  daily  observa¬ 
tion  of  sun  or  stars  for  latitude  and  the 
true  local  time.  It  needed  only  a  chro¬ 
nometer  to  show  true  Greenwich  time, 
and  the  longitude  would  have  been 
known  with  the  ease  which  has  made 
navigation  in  these  days  almost  unin¬ 
teresting  from  the  astronomer’s  point 
of  view.  The  From  carried  three  chro¬ 
nometers,  tested  and  rated  with  all 
care  before  the  voyage  began.  But 
who  was  to  say  what  change  in  their 
rate  the  Intense  arctic  cold  might  not 
have  caused? 

Under  ordinary  coiiiitions  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  modem  chronometer  is 
astonishing.  Every  year  the  leading 
makers  send  their  best  work  to  Green¬ 
wich.  to  compete  for  the  honor  of  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  At 
the  Royal  Observatory  the  chronome¬ 
ters  are  compared  for  some  months 
with  the  standard  clock— one  of  them 
some  years  ago  actually  beat  It— and 
they  are  baked  in  an  oven  to  discover 
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how  they  will  run  In  the  temperature 
of  the  Ked  Sea.  But  an  observatory 
cannot  easily  command  sixty  degrees 
of  frost;  it  is  impossible  to  predict  be¬ 
forehand  how  a  chronometer  will  stand 
the  arctic  winter— there  must  be  some 
way  found  of  checking  it,  of  finding  at 
the  ship  what  is  actually  the  true 
Greenwich  time,  to  see  if  the  chronom¬ 
eter  which  professes  to  show  it  is 
running  true.  This  necessity  brought 
the  officers  of  the  From  back  in  effect 
to  the  old  days  before  chronometers 
could  be  trusted  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  when  every  determination  of 
longitude  at  sea  Involved  finding  by 
observation  not  only  the  local  time, 
but  the  Greenwich  time  as  well. 

Telegraphic  signals  and  chronome¬ 
ters  excepted,  the  only  way  of  finding 
somewhere  else  the  time  at  Greenwich 
is  by  watching  something  happen  of 
which  the  Greenwich  time  of  happen¬ 
ing  is  known.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
will  serve,  but  these  do  not  occur  often 
enough  to  be  of  much  use.  An ’eclipse 
of  the  moon  will  not  do,  for  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  earth  has  no  hard  edge, 
and  the  moon  drifts  into  the  shadow 
almost  imperceptibly.  There  are 
eclipses  of  the  moons  of  .Tuplter,  which 
are  frequent  And  lastly,  there  is  tlie 
rapid  motion  of  our  moon  among  the 
stars,  which  furnishes  a  celestial  clock 
admirably  beautiful,  but  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  read..  We  are  not  so  well  off 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  must  be,  if 
there  are  any.  They  have  a  strange 
moon  which  rises  in  the  west,  rushes 
up  to  its  meridian  passage  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  plunges  down  to  its  setting 
In  the  east  and  a  few  hours  after¬ 
wards  rises  again  in  the  west.  With 
such  a  moon  it  would  be  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  the  standard 
time  at  sea;  the  more  is  the  pity  that 
some  people  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Martians  sail  entirely  on  ca¬ 
nals.  We,  on  our  earth,  have  only  a 
slow-going  moon  which  moves  among 


the  stars  over  a  space  equal  to  its  own 
diameter  in  about  an  hour.  The  bright 
stars  scattered  along  Its  path  serve  as 
milestones  to  time  its  Journey,  or  as 
the  figures  on  the  face  of  the  clock  to 
tell  the  hours  and  minutes.  Many 
pages  of  the  “Nautical  Almanac”  are 
devoted  to  showing  how  far  the  moon 
will  be  from  chosen  points  of  the  road 
for  every  hour  of  Greenwich  time.  The 
navigator  basi  but  to  measure  and  find 
how  far  the  moon  has  gone  upon  her 
journey  to  know  the  time  at  Green¬ 
wich.  It  is  as  though  a  man  with  a 
time-table  should  find  bis  way  to  one 
of  the  mile-posts  on  the  railway,  and 
set  his  watch  by  the  time  that  the 
Scotch  express  ran  past.  There  Is  Just 
this  difference,  that  the  moon  is  always 
up  to  time,  but  never  races  ahead  of  it. 

This,  shorn  of  all  encumbering  tech¬ 
nicalities,  Is  the  method  of  “lunar  dis¬ 
tances”  for  correcting  the  chronometers 
and  finding  the  Greenwich  time  at  sea. 
It  is  a  troublesome  business,  not  at  all 
to  the  taste  of  the  average  sailor,  and 
it  takes  a  smart  man  to  get  the  result 
right  within  thirty  seconds.  Nowa¬ 
days  when  fast  steamships  are  out  of 
sight  of  land  so  short  a  time,  the  aver¬ 
age  time  of  three  good  chronometers 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  uncertain  by 
more  than  that;  the  need  of  a  check 
upon  them  has  gone,  and  the  beautiful 
method  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

But  the  Fratn  was  more  than  three 
years  away  from  home,  and  the  chro¬ 
nometers  were  exposed  to  very  severe 
conditions.  Some  sort  of  check  upon 
them  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
explorers  were  to  produce  any  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  where  they  had  been; 
had  any  one  been  asked  how  it  was  to 
be  done,  he  would  naturally  have  said 
by  lunar  distances.  The  answer  is  not 
right.  The  method  was  tried  on  the 
Fram,  and  it  failed  completely.  In  the 
perpetual  day  of  summer,  with  a  misty 
sky  white  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
upon  the  ice,  the  low  moon  was  not  to 
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be  seen.  In  the  arctic  winter  the  ter¬ 
rible  cold  had  so  affected  the  sextants 
that  they  were  quite  useless  for  this 
delicate  observation. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  There  was  a 
ship  at  sea,  with  Its  chronometers  pre¬ 
sumably  going  wrong,  and  the  sea 
method  of  correcting  them  broken 
down.  There  Is  no  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  until  we  remember  that  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  the  ship  was  not  at  sea. 
All  around  was  solid  ice  on  which  a 
telescope  could  stand  as  firm  as  on 
shore.  What  more  simple  than  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  moons  of  Jupiter,  and  find  Green¬ 
wich  time  from  them?  A  hopeless 
solution  one  would  be  tempted 
here  In  England  to  say,  where 
eclipses  of  the  sun  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  while  Jupi¬ 
ter  has  lately  been  visible  only  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  short  summer  nights, 
very  low  down  In  the  south.  Yet  up 
near  the  pole  six  years  ago  the  method 
was  made  to  work,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  happy  combination  of  circumstances 
It  worked  very  well.  There  were  act¬ 
ually  three  eclipses  of  the  sun  visible 
In  the  three  years.  Two  eut  of  the 
three  were  successfully  observed  In  a 
clear  sky,  both  of  them  In  spring,  when 
stars  had  gone  for  the  summer.  For 
months  afterwards  nothing  more  could 
be  done;  upon  those  two  eclipses  all 
the  summer  longitudes  depend. 

Theretum  of  winter  brought  Jupiter’s 
moons  Into  view  once  more,  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  have,  perhaps,  for  the 
matter  in  hand  never  .been  equalled. 
Every  tourist  who  has  visited  the 
North  Cape  In  summer  knows  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  perpetual  sun,  at  least 
bj  repute.  Some  of  the  astronomers 
who  went  round  the  North  Cape  In 
1896  to  see  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
from  the  Varanger  Fjord  made  a  dis¬ 
covery  to  their  confusion.  They  un¬ 
dertook  one  day  for  the  amusement  of 
their  friends  to  calculate  the  time  of 


moon-rise— and  the  sum  had"  no  an¬ 
swer!  The  moon  did  not  rise  that 
night— there  was  perpetual  moon  too. 
But  the  navigators  of  the  Fram  made 
a  yet  more  brilliant  discovery.  They 
found  and  made  good  use  of  a  perpet¬ 
ual  Jupiter.  In  those  years  Jupiter 
was  about  as  far  as  possible  north  of 
the  equator,  and  all  through  the  win¬ 
ters  he  was  as  perpetual  as  the  sun  at 
midsummer.  There  was  no  looking  up 
an  eclipse  of  one  of  his  moons  in  the 
almanac,  only  to  find  that  they  were 
all  below  the  horizon,  an  experience 
too  common  farther  south.  If  only  the 
sky  were  clear  they  could  observe 
every  eclipse  that  was  predicted,  day  or 
night,  for  day  and  night  were  the  same 
and  Jupiter  was  always  up. 

This  method  of  finding  the  Green¬ 
wich  time  by  watching  for  eclipses  of 
the  moons  of  Jupiter  is  so  well  known 
that  It  is  In  all  the  text-books— a  con¬ 
summation  achieved  too  often  only  by 
the  time  the  method  has  been  aban¬ 
doned,  or  altered  out  of  all  knowledge; 
nor  Is  the  present  case  any  real  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  No  one  would  dream 
of  finding  the  time  thus  were  any  other 
method  available,  for  neither  can  the 
observations  be  made  with  the  required 
accuracy  nor  can  the  true  time  of  the 
eclipse  of  one  of  the  little  moons  be 
predicted  without  considerable  error. 
That  the  latter  should  be  the  case  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  creditable  to 
astronomers.  The  nautical  almanacs 
use  still  the  tables  of  Baron  Damoi- 
seau,  published  In  1836,  because  no 
newer  are  available.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  predictions 
based  upon  them  are  often  somewhat 
seriously  wrong;  yet  until  within  the 
last  twenty  years  very  little  has  been 
done  to  effectually  remedy  this  state 
of  things.  It  Is  therefore  all  the  more 
satisfactory  to  know  that  two  long  In¬ 
vestigations  are  nowbeingbroughttoa 
close  which  should  put  the  theory  upon 
a  basis  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
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weigbt  of  modem  criticism.  However, 
this  new  work  is  not  yet  available;  in 
the  working  up  of  the  From  observa¬ 
tions,  the  best  possibie  must  be  made 
of  the  old;  and  this  is  bow  the  matter 
stood.  Whenever  the  almanac  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  eclipse  was  due,  and 
the  sky  was  clear,  Scott  Heusen  had 
gone  to  the  telescope  on  the  ice,  and 
turned  it  upon  Jupiter.  The  four  little 
moons  are  all  visible,  shining  like  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude.  Suddenly  one 
of  them  begins  to  grow  dim;  it  is  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  shadow  which  the  sun  casts 
behind  the  planet.  In  a  short  time  it 
has  vanished  entirely,  and  the  time  of 
disappearance  is  noted  as  exactly  as 
may  be,  within  two  or  three  seconds, 
perhaps.  In  a  few  hours  it  will  pass 
out  of  the  shadow;  the  observer  knows 
very  nearly  where  it  will  appear  again, 
and  as  the  time  approaches  he  strains 
his  gaze  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
returning  light.  Again  the  time  is 
noted.  Now  the  certainty  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  note  the  time  of  dis¬ 
appearance  or  reappearance  of  a  faint 
shred  of  light  depends  upon  a  host  of 
things;  the  size  of  the  telescope,  the 
clearness  of  the  air  and  keenness  of 
vision  are  some  of  them.  Two  observ¬ 
ers  ten  miles  apart,  with  telescopes 
of  different  sizes,  would  vary  some¬ 
what  in  their  estimates.  Much  more 
certain  was  it  that  the  From  observa¬ 
tions,  made  with  small  telescopes  on 
the  ice  in  the  misty  arctic  air,  with 
Jupiter  always  low  though  never  set¬ 
ting,  would  be  discordant  from  the 
results  obtained  with  ampler  means  in 
the  comparative  comfort  of  a  civilized 
observatory.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  comparison,  for  only  by  the 
use  of  the  latter  was  it  possible  to 
purge  the  predicted  times  of  their 
grosser  errors;  the  epithet  is  no  whit 
too  strong  to  apply  to  errors  of  a  min¬ 
ute  of  time,  insufferable  in  a  prediction 
of  this  kind.  Professor  Geelmuuyden 
of  Christiania,  who  taught  the  explor¬ 


ers  their  astronomy  before  they  started, 
and  undertook  the  discussion  of  all  the 
observations  they  brought  back,  was 
forced  to  collect  results  from  all  over 
the  world,  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of 
how  far  the  predictions  really  were 
wrong.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  energetic  owner  of  a 
certain  private  observatory  in  New 
South  Wales,  to  think  that  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Jupiter’s  moons  that  he 
made  during  the  years  of  Nansen’s  jour¬ 
ney  have  been  of  immense  value  to 
prove  what  way  the  From  really  went 
when  she  drifted  in  the  ice  past  the 
pole. 

And  to  what  result  did  it  lead,  this 
sitting  out  on  the  ice  in  the  cold,  watch¬ 
ing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  moons  to 
find  the  time  at  Greenwich?  It  was 
the  only  check  upon  the  chronometers 
that  could  be  made  in  winter,  when 
they  were  the  more  likely  to  go  wrong. 
Nor  was  the  check  unnecessary,  for  it 
turned  out  that  of  the  three  chronome¬ 
ters  one  ran  very  well,  and  two  rather 
badly.  Had  there  been  no  check,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  for  it  but  to 
take  an  average  of  good  and  bad  alike. 
As  it  was  the  evidence  of  two  was 
peremptorily  ruled  out  of  court;  the 
third  was  found  trustworthy,  and  there 
are  not  many  days  in  those  three  win¬ 
ters  on  which  the  position  of  the  From 
is  uncertain  by  so  much  as  a  mile. 

’Twill  be  a  long  time  before  we  read 
of  a  finer  piece  of  work  than  was  dons 
by  Captain  Sigurd  Scott  Hansen,  the 
navigating  oflBcer  on  that  memorable 
voyage.  Nansen  has  drawn  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  delights  of  arctic  explora¬ 
tion  when  you  drive  your  ship  into  the 
ice  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  chosen 
place,  and  sit  down  to  wait  comforta¬ 
bly  for  the  drift  of  the  ice  to  carry  you 
across  the  pole.  Perhaps  in  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  From  he  has  overdrawn 
the  picture  of  the  snug  life  on  board; 
yet  at  least  it  was  far  worse  without 
One  cannot  admire  too  much  the  des- 
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perate  determination  of  Scott  Hansen 
to  ieave  no  observation  unmade  which 
could  help  to  determine  beyond  ail 
doubt  the  position  of  the  ship,  though 
the  thermometer  showed  seventy  de¬ 
grees  of  frost,  and  bare  metal  burned 
like  red  hot  iron  in  the  Intense 
cold.  Overboard  on  to  the  ice  he  went 
day  by  day,  and  many  times  a  day, 
bent  on  showing  that  he  had  learned 
his  lesson  well  from  the  professor  at 
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Christiania,  that  though  the  everyday 
navigator  can  afford  to  lay  aside  as  too 
cumbrous  and  troublesome  the  beaiitl- 
ful  methods  of  finding  the  way  by  the 
stars  and  the  moon,  when  it  comes  to 
a  pinch  in  the  arctic  seas— and  not  less 
in  other  parts  of  the  world— navigation 
is  no  more  a  distant  connection,  but 
becomes  again  to-day,  as  it  was  in  the 
past,  the  adopted  daughter  of  astron¬ 
omy. 


A  PRAYER. 

Almighty  God!  eternal  source 
Of  every  arm  we  dare  to  wield. 

Be  Thine  the  thanks,  as  Thine  the  force. 
On  reeling  deck  or  stricken  field; 

The  thunder  of  the  battle  hour 
Is  but  the  whisper  of  Thy  power. 

I'hine  is  our  wisdom.  Thine  our  might; 
Oh,  give  us,  more  than  strength  and  skill. 
The  calmness  bom  of  sense  of  right. 
The  steadfast  heart,  the  quiet  will 
To  keep  the  awful  tryst  with  death. 
To  know  Thee  in  the  cannon’s  breath. 


O  Lord  of  love!  be  Thine  the  grace 
To  teach,  amid  the  wrath  of  war. 
Sweet  pity  for  a  humbled  race. 

Some  thought  of  those  in  lands  afar 
Where  sad-eyed  women  vainly  yearn 
For  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Great  Master  of  earth’s  mighty  school, 
W'hose  children  are  of  every  land. 
Inform  with  love  our  alien  rule 
And  stay  us  with  Thy  warning  hand 
If,  tempted  by  imperial  greed. 

We,  in  Thy  watchful  eyes,  exceed; 
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That  in  the  days  to  come,  O  Lord, 
When  we  ourselves  have  passed  away. 
And  all  are  gone  who  drew  the  sword. 
The  children  of  our  breed  may  say. 
These  were  our  sires,  who,  doubly  great. 
Could  strike,  yet  spare  the  fallen  state. 

8.  Weir  Mitchell. 


THE  ART  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  paid  the  efficient  homage  to 
French  art  which  has  enabled  that  art 
to  enrich  France.  The  first  pours  more 
gold  upon  the  shrine;  the  second  bids 
fair  to  sacrifice  there  more  of  her  judg¬ 
ment.  Meantime  our  materials  lie  in 
crude  heaps,  or  are  vulgarly  made  up, 
and  the  English  group  is  taunted  with 
being  incompetent  in  art.  Is  this  sub¬ 
mission  always  to  continue,  to  an  art 
established  by  Latin  Europe  and  un¬ 
suited  to  the  English  world,  and  un¬ 
adapted  to  the  future?  The  question 
concerns  the  industrial  renown  of  the 
English  name,  and  It  concerns  a  good 
deal  more,  for  this  art  threatens  to  de¬ 
stroy  every  other  art  that  exists,  and 
so  to  root  all  the  beauty  out  of  the 
world.  The  question,  then,  concerns 
humanity.  I  should  like  to  consider 
here  the  French  art  system  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  America.  If  I  am  able  to  de¬ 
duce  any  general  truths  they  will  be 
applicable  elsewhere. 

The  Americans  show  considerable 
art  activity.  The  movement  is  seen  in 
our  public  schools,  where  drawing  has 
been  obligatory  for  thirty  years,  and 
where  the  results  obtained  cede  in 
nothing  to  those  of  European  schools, 
as  was  witnessed  by  the  numerous 
grand  prizes  won  for  them  at  the  Paris 
fair.  It  is  seen  in  our  special  art 


schools,  established  at  every  important 
centre,  in  our  well-stocked  art  mu¬ 
seums,  in  the  prodigious  number  of 
pictures  we  buy  of  France.  It  appears 
in  the  initiative  in  industrial  art  made 
by  a  little  group  of  men  in  New  York, 
counterpart  of  that  made  in  England 
by  William  Morris,  which  has  enlisted 
world-wide  attention  and  created  a 
school  of  followers  with  recruits  in 
Europe.  Lewis  Tifl?any  and  John  La¬ 
farge  have  raised  stained  glass  from 
the  dishonor  in  which  it  has  lain  for 
two  centuries,  and  have  developed  it 
into  new  quality,  color  and  form.  It 
is  visible  in  an  original  and  interesting 
effort  in  architecture  and  in  a  formula 
for  decorating  and  furnishing  interiors, 
which,  as  it  is  sincere  and  harmonious, 
has  created  a  sort  of  local  style.  No 
one  can  understand  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  last  direction  who 
does  not  know  the  charm  of  recent 
American  country  houses.  But  of  all 
this  activity  the  result  is  most  marked 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  move¬ 
ment  timidly  begun  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  and  passing  through 
several  evolutions,  with  English  paint¬ 
ing  at  first  for  a  model,  and  then 
French,  has  grown  rapidly  of  late,  and 
to-day,  in  any  consideration  of  contem¬ 
porary  fine  art,  American  production 
claims  a  prominent  place. 
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T\vo  currents  are  visible  in  this  ef¬ 
fort.  The  architectural  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  art  accomplishment  are  the  work 
of  native  initiative;  they  are  born  out 
of  the  good  sense  and  energy  of  the 
people  face  to  face  with  their  mate¬ 
rials  and  their  conditions,  and  they 
are  eloquent  of  the  possibilities  for  a 
distinctively  American  art;  but  this 
effort  is  isolated.  The  other  current 
is  the  theory  and  practice  of  art  which 
the  Americans  have  adopted  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Fine  art  has  all  the  honors.  The 
professional  art  schools,  with  a  course 
of  cast  drawing  followed  by  life  draw¬ 
ing,  under  professors  trained  in  Paris, 
are  producing  results  similar  to  those 
of  European  schools,  turning  out,  after 
the  European  plan,  men  and  women 
vowed  to  the  practice  of  painting  and 
sculpture;  and  the  industrial  art 
schools,  and  in  general  all  art  teaching, 
are  so  arranged  as  to  impress  the  pupil 
with  tlie  idea  that,  though  Industrial 
art  is  all  verj'  well  for  small  talent, 
the  Simon  Pure  expression  of  art,  and 
the  only  one  worthy  of  great  talent,  is 
“art  for  no  use.”  And  since  this  art 
has  its  cleverest  modern  realization  in 
France,  French  fine  art  has  been  set 
up  for  American  emulation.  It  is 
stated  tliat  some  fifteen  hundred  Amer¬ 
icans  at  the  same  time  study  art  in 
Paris.  To  facilitate  this  study  an 
American  school  for  women  has  just 
been  established  there,  in  imitation  of 
the  French  school  at  Rome,  where 
American  students  may  go,  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  eye  of  French  mas¬ 
ters,  to  Inoculate  themselves  wdth 
French  methods  and  French  results. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  a  native 
art  by  applying  the  processes  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Innovators  in  so  much  else,  it 
has  not  occurred  to  us  to  question  the 
eflflcacy  of  these  processes,  much  less 
their  results.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that 
art  was  something  we  had  left  behind 
us  in  going  into  exile,  and  we  have 
looked  across  the  ocean,  and  said: 


How  shall  we  get  this  art?  And  we 
have  continued  under  the  impression 
that  art  methods  and  an  art  ideal  must 
be  imported  from  France. 

It  is  an  error.  In  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  horizon  of  our  geographic 
position  we  have  not  seen  far  enough. 
We  have  not  seen  that  the  theory  of 
art  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe 
since  the  17th  century  has  effectually 
hindered  native  expression  wherever 
it  has  taken  foothold;  we  have  not  ob¬ 
served  its  aesthetic  feebleness  and  the 
inability  of  its  methods  to  create 
beauty.  We  have,  without  sufficient 
reasoning,  placed  France  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  authority,  and  we  have  gone 
to  school  to  an  artificial  procedure  and 
to  a  practice  in  decay. 

The  adoption  of  this  course  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  threatened  disaster.  For  on 
the  one  hand  the  characteristics  of  this 
art  are  such  that  the  nation  which 
borrows  them  necessarily  puts  a-  clog 
on  the  development  of  Its  natural  aes¬ 
thetic  expression;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  look  at  the  conditions  of 
American  life,  it  appears  evident  that 
a  people  in  these  conditions  which 
takes  European  fine  art  to  be  a  suitable 
channel  for  Its  own  expression  is  a 
people  which  has  mistaken  its  way. 
These  two  points  considered.  If  they 
seem  to  prove  the  assertion,  should 
leave  us  in  view  of  the  ideal  path  to 
the  ideal  end. 

Where  is  there  any  proof  that  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  fine  art  will 
develop  a  native  art  expression?  For 
what  is  a  native  art  if  it  is  not  the 
effort  of  a  people  shaping  Its  materials 
into  form?  By  continual  effort  at  ad¬ 
justing  form  more  and  more  perfectly 
to  the  qualities  of  material  and  to  the 
destined  use,  the  workman  arrives  at 
the  maximum  of  utility,  which  is  Itself 
an  aesthetic  expression.  I  know  this  is 
a  heresy  according  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  aesthetics  now  in  vogue,  but  the 
Interpretation  needs,  surely,  to  be  re- 
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vised,  since  it  leaves  out  a  great  cate-  lation,  and  whose  destination  they  dls- 
gory  of  Oriental  art.  By  catering  to  guise,  thus  carrying  “art  for  no  «se” 
more  refined  uses  the  expression  grows  Into  Industry  in  scorn  for  the  useful, 
more  refined,  till  materials  are  raised  In  order  that  a  few  people  may  see 
to  such  quality  of  texture,  color  and  the  annual  exhibition  of  canvases,  the 
form  that  they  speak  of  the  ideal  to  world  is  condemned  to  a  reign  of  ugli- 
all  the  senses.  Art  which  follows  this  ness. 

means  will  be  an  expression  of  the  Where  fine  art  fiourlshes  native  art 
community  which  made  it,  and  it  will  dies  out 

have  the  quality  of  the  infinite,  that  is  Look  at  the  country  Americans  pro¬ 
to  say,  the  possibilities  of  life  and  pose  as  their  model  to-day,  at  the  coun- 
growtli  in  it.  Its  characteristics  will  try  whose  art  predominance  has  hin- 
be  evident  in  the  elementary  efforts  to  dered  the  development  of  English  art. 
shape  crude  materials  into  use,  and  Look  at  France.  The  history  of  her 
its  highest  expression  will  be  but  a  art  is  a  tragedy,  and  the  reader  will 
continuous  development  of  the  same  let  me,  at  the  risk  of  telling  a  story 
characteristics,  as  a  spoken  language  already  known,  recall  the  phases 
is  formed.  And  by  striving  to  satisfy  of  it. 

the  desires  of  the  same  community,  the  No  people,  perhaps,  were  ever  better 
workers  arrive  at  unique  formulas  of  tempered  for  art  production  than  the 
liarmony,  in  other  words,  at  a  national  French,  and  in  the  beginning  they  had 
expression.  a  beautiful  art  From  the  12th  to  the 

And  what  is  modern  fine  art?  A  17th  century,  in  all  domains  of  indus- 
work  divorced  from  utility  as  its  first  try,  in  every  workshop,  there  were  ar- 
conditlon,  and.  therefore,  separated  tlsts.  All  that  left  their  hands  w’as 
from  the  people.  A  representation  of  beautiful.  They  made,  in  the  first  cen- 
life,  of  history,  of  dogma,  lsolate<i  in  a  turles,  tissues  fit  to  place  beside  those 
frame,  or  otherwise  detached  from  its  of  Byzantium;  their  forged  iron  un- 
surroundings.  an  Intellectual  idea  rolled  its  traceries  over  doors  and 
clothed  by  art  laws,  in  Avhlch  the  in-  windows,  giving,  with  the  maximum 
tellectual  tends  to  prime  the  aesthetic,  of  force,  the  quintessence  of  beauty, 
wliich  itself  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  Every  piece  of  furniture,  however 
processes  scarcely  appreciated  outside  rudely  carved,  spoke  of  the  infinite, 
the  profession  ^except  by  critics  spe-  because  it  was  the  outward  and  neces- 
cially  trained.  This  art  necessitates  an  sary  sign  of  the  life  which  made  it; 
artificial  method  of  instruction.  It  is  statuettes,  naive  expression  of  beliefs, 
learned;  however  Interesting,  it  is  a  raised  wood  to  its  apotheosis;  Gothic 
dead  language.  temples  rose  as  by  magic.  All  this 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  culti-  was  worthy  a  place  beside  any  school 
vation  to  appreciate  this  art.  and  so  it  of  art  the  world  has  seen;  it  was  natu- 
ends  by  usurping  the  place  of  all  art.  ral  aesthetic  speech.  But  fine  art  came 
The  artisan  population,  no  longer  en-  in  the  17th  century,  and  as  if  a  tornado 
couraged  to  develop  utility  into  beauty,  had  swept  over  France  all  this  beau- 
cease  aesthetic  creation  and  begin  to  tiful  art  disappeared.  It  died.  Its  re¬ 
copy  what  those  more  Instructed  than  suits  are  in  museums,  and  will  never 
they  invent,  and  there  results  what  is  again  be  equalled  by  the  same  corn- 
known  as  “applied  art,”  the  applioa-  munlty,  unless  France  should  consent 
tlon  to  useful  objects  of  pictures,  of  to  go  back  again  to  question  iitllltyr 
forms  copied  from  nature  or  from  which  she  will  not  do  as  long  as  the 
sculpture,  with  which  they  have  no  re-  other  States  of  the  West  are  without 
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art  and  continue  to  pay  her  the  hom¬ 
age  of  following  her  lead. 

The  transition  became  official  with 
Louis  XIV.  A  philosopher  (Hutche¬ 
son)  was  found  to  separate,  with  logic, 
the  beautiful  from  the  useful,  to  deny 
even  that  the  beautiful  is  derived  from 
physical  sensations.  The  career  of  fine 
art  begins.  Italy  at  this  time  set  the 
fashion,  and  the  Greek  Renaissance 
came  to  France  through  this  source. 
Raphael,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  mixed  the  classic  with  natural 
expression;  he  was  the  first  to  commit 
this  great  fault,  and  France  followed 
Raphael.  The  King  imposed  the  study 
of  Greek  art  on  French  artists,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  Academy  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  the  new  policy,  the  “Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts”  for  special  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  school  at  Rome  to  com¬ 
plete  the  deformation  of  the  French 
mind. 

The  new  system  consisted  for  icono- 
graphlc  art  in  correcting  all  forms 
after  the  antique.  Where  the  type  of 
the  race  had  been  reproduced  all  men 
must  now  be  reduced  to  a  conventional 
foreign  measure.  The  pose  also,  no 
longer  after  nature,  must  be  sought  in 
the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  this 
end  the  Academy  established  a  for¬ 
mula  for  every  figure.  If  it  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  he  must  look  like  Mars,  if  the 
king  he  must  resemble  Apollo,  etc.  The 
passions  as  well  must  be  depicted  after 
the  Greeks,  and  all  the  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  found  in  Raphael  and  the 
classics  were  collected  Into  plates  for 
school  use,  and  a  prize  was  instituted 
for  their  best  reproduction.  These 
plates,  or  similar  ones,  are  In  service 
still  to-day;  copies  of  them  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  Paris  fair,  made  by  French, 
made  by  English,  made  by  American 
children.  Literature  at  the  same  time 
fell  under  the  yoke,  and  while  Le  Brun 
painted  the  king  in  the  costume  of 
Alexander,  Corneille  and  Racine  re¬ 
jected  French  subjects  for  those  of 


Greece  and  Rome,  it  became  a  tenet 
that  French  art  must  come  from  Italy. 
And  this  absurd  Latin  pedagogy  was 
deliberately  adopted.  There  was  no 
conscience  in  it.  It  was  the  fashion; 
above  all,  it  was  the  will  of  the  King. 

In  England  Hogarth  protested,  and 
it  was  because  England  withstood  the 
current  that  our  language  could  have 
an  epic  literature,  while  France  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  yoke  of  the  Academy. 
The  Flemings  also  kept  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  expression,  and  produced  a  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  an  Albert  Durer.  The  red 
heels  of  Versailles  scoffed  at  these  men, 
and  told  each  other  in  classic  phrase 
why  they  were  not  artists.  They  called 
them  “Gothic”  In  disdain. 

Poussin  and  Le  Brun  formed  the 
Academy,  which  Interpreted  Rome, 
and  the  provinces  were  Invited  to 
shape  their  schools  to  interpret  the 
Academy.  Rouen  objected,  but  suc¬ 
cumbed  with  the  rest,  for  there  were 
no  longer  any  honors  to  be  gained  out¬ 
side  the  treadmill  established.  Aca¬ 
demic  professors  were  sent  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  schools,  and  the  pupils  passing 
by  these  schools  were  sent  up  to  Paris, 
and  from  there  were  dlrccteil  towards 
Rome.  The  prescriptions  forbade  even 
a  too  long  stay  at  Paris;  “It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  Rome  before  the  taste 
was  formed.”  Thus  the  starting  point 
was  the  antique;  then  behind  the  an¬ 
tique  came  Raphael,  behind  Raphael 
Poussin,  and  behind  Poussin  Le  Brun. 
All  these  masters  were  copied,  and 
they  copied  each  other  in  succession. 
There  Is  no  longer  any  question  of  art 
with  its  roots  In  the  soil;  there  Is  only 
a  circuit  The  Academy  dictates  to  the 
“Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,"  which  Is  a 
place  to  gain  the  prix  de  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  honors  of  the  Academy. 

May  I  reinforce  this  judgment  on 
the  transition  period?  I  am  sustained 
by  the  teaching  of  the  late  M.  Louis 
Courrajod,  curator  and  professor  at  the 
Louvre,  who  combatted  with  vallance 
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the  theories  of  the  Academy,  and  who 
died  in  despair,  saying  that  the  country 
was  completely  abruti. 

The  18th  century  saw  the  two  cur¬ 
rents,  the  French  instinct  and  the 
Academy  following  the  school  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  a  death  struggle.  Here  and 
there  one  resisted.  Bouchardin  had 
his  art  temperament  broken  in  and 
nearly  ruined  at  Rome  by  the  study  of 
the  antique,  and  his  story  is  an  epit¬ 
ome  of  all  the  rest.  He  writes  to  his 
father  that  he  is  hard  at  work  trying 
to  get  rid  of  all  his  French  ideas.  He 
adds  that  from  time  to  time  he  lapses 
and  e.\ercises  himself  in  designing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  regrets  that  he  cannot  more 
quickly  destroy  his  French  instincts. 
He  lapsed  sometimes  in  his  after  work, 
which  greatly  shocked  the  court,  and 
thus  he  produced  several  pieces  which 
rank  him  now  as  the  greatest  sculptor 
of  his  day.  But  gradually  he  stuffs  his 
real  nature  out  “for  fear  of  what  Mars 
and  Apollo  will  say,  and  the  great  la¬ 
dles  at  Versailles.”  The  Academy  tri¬ 
umphed.  And  they  thought  this  de¬ 
forming  of  the  national  genius  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  grandeur  of  France! 
In  the  picturesque  language  of  M. 
Courrajod,  the  Academy  thought  the 
world  awaited  Canova. 

The  new  theory  consisted  for  indus¬ 
trial  art  In  hiding  all  evidence  of  util¬ 
ity.  What  was  useful  was  vile.  This 
idea  was  favored  by  the  political  con¬ 
ditions;  power  had  become  despotic, 
and  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  had  come  a  profound  breach. 
The  new  art  worked  for  the  aristocracy, 
which  demanded  only  luxury.  Mate¬ 
rials  and  objects  which  serve  neces¬ 
sity  are  presented  under  forms  which 
distract  the  mind  from  their  use. 
Table-legs  are  carved  into  royal  mono¬ 
grams  and  panels  are  hidden  under 
Boucher  landscapes.  In  which  meander 
young  women  corrected  after  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules.  Iron  is  discarded,  and 


more  precious  metals,  scorning  to  play 
the  part  of  strength,  run  in  festoons  of 
sculptured  flowers  held  up  by  cherubs 
corrected  after  Raphael.  And  a  race 
of  artists,  inheritors  of  a  temperament 
made  by  centuries  of  aesthetic  effort, 
trained  now  to  an  artlflcial  art,  raised 
the  style  Ix)uis  XIV  to  the  most  superb 
expression  of  frivolous  luxury  which 
perhaps  the  world  has  known. 

The  people  saw  their  old  art  dis¬ 
dained,  and  they  left  it  in  neglect 
They  had  no  means  to  procure  the 
new  art  which  was  the  fashion;  neither 
if  they  had  would  It  have  been  related 
to  anything  In  their  lives.  It  was  an 
art  for  the  rich  alone.  The  artist  no 
longer  draws  his  strength  from  the 
soil.  Where  formerly  he  Interrogated 
life— where  face  to  face  with  his  mate¬ 
rials  he  had  always  a  new  problem  or 
a  possible  new  solution  and  so  where 
art  was  living— now  he  cultivates  an 
official  manner  and  produces  a  facti¬ 
tious  art  The  native  expression  is 
in  decadence. 

With  the  next  reign  the  conditions 
have  been  accentuated.  France  still 
possesses  the  greatest  amount  of  tal¬ 
ent  in  Europe,  with  the  most  complete 
means  of  Instruction,  and  still  dazzles 
the  world  with  her  production.  But 
the  artists  inherit  less  of  the  native 
force  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  ar¬ 
tificiality  Is  more  confirmed.  This  art 
is  already  weakening,  and  with  Louis 
XVI  its  action  is  done.  It  lived  just 
as  long  as  it  could  draw  any  substance 
from  the  mediaeval  art  it  despised,  and 
when  that  force  was  spent  it  died. 
The  Revolution  produced  the  classi¬ 
cism  of  the  Empire,  which  replaced 
frivolity  with  Intellectuality.  It  was' 
more  interesting,  but  It  was  no  more 
than  the  other  the  speech  of  the  people. 
Art  is  now  completely  divorced  from 
use.  The  splendidly  artificial  furni¬ 
ture-making  has  disappeared  with  the 
courtesans  who  demanded  it,  and  the 
artists,  proclaiming  boldly  “art  for  no 
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use,”  confine  themselves  to  painting 
canvas.  The  people  govern  politically, 
and  in  them  all  power  to  produce  beau* 
ty  has  been  stamped  out.  A  law  had 
been  in  force  since  Louis  XIV  forbid¬ 
ding  artisans  to  become  artists  under 
pain  of  a  thousand  pounds  fine.  Use¬ 
ful  arts  left  to  workmen  who  are  no 
longer  artists,  are  reduced  to  copies  of 
the  Louis  styles  for  bumble  homes 
with  which  they  have  no  relation.  The 
rich  are  reduced  to  the  same  extremity. 
Copies  of  these  styles  spread  over  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  and  house  furnish¬ 
ing  is  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  vul¬ 
garity.  The  modern  theory  of  art  has 
accomplished  its  work.  ^Esthetic  tra¬ 
dition  is  lost.  If  you  want  art  now 
you  must  buy  it  in  a  frame  at  so  much 
a  yard. 

Thus  the  French  lost  their  natural 
integrity  in  art  Thus  the  Gothic  soul 
perished.  “In  aesthetics,”  M.  Courra- 
jod  was  wont  to  lament,  “we  have  in¬ 
vented  nothing!  We  have  copied  ail! 
We  have  not  conceived  art  without 
Italy.  The  Academy  has  trafficked 
away  the  soul  of  Prance.” 

A  century  has  passed,  and  French  arts, 
produced  always  after  the  same  for¬ 
mula,  are  still  a  model  for  the  West. 
Is  it  because,  under  this  formula,  they 
have  risen  again  to  excellence,  or  is 
it  only  because  the  rest  of  us  have 
done  nothing?  Our  Judgment  on  them 
is  obscured  by  a  long  habit  of  faith; 
nevertheless,  try  to  see  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  objectively;  and  first  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Industries  should  afford  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  system. 

The  Gobelins  and  Savonnerle  were 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  There  had 
been  tapestry  made  in  Prance  be¬ 
fore,  pure  decoration,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Arras;  but  this  did  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  new  formula.  The  work 
set  for  the  Gobelins  was  to  reproduce 
painted  pictures  in  weaving.  In  the 
words  of  the  Academic  historian  of  the 
Gobelins,  Eugene  Muntx,  “the  painter 


and  the  weaver  collaborate  to  achieve 
a  problem  nearly  insoluble,  that  of 
weaving  real  scenes,  where  fidelity  is 
required,  even  to  the  minutest  details.” 
This  factory  has  never  bad  any  other 
pretention  than  that  of  copying  pic¬ 
tures.  This  is  the  purest  official  ex¬ 
pression  of  “applied”  art  For  the 
w'eavers  there  is  no  question  of  ees- 
thetic  initiative,  but  only  of  mechani¬ 
cal  perfection.  These  fabrics  suppose 
a  tissue  without  defect,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  in  this  respect  there 
has  been  any  failing  off,  though  the 
preoccupation  of  the  painters  with 
perspective  imitations  has  increased 
the  difficulties.  Where  the  old  Arras 
created  its  marvels  with  no  more  than 
twenty  colors,  Chevreul,  in  our  times, 
passes  for  having  endowed  the  Gobe¬ 
lins  with  1,440  colors!  The  pictures 
are  degenerate  which  are  furnished  for 
copies,  and  the  recent  work  of  the 
Gobelins  is  detestable.  I  appeal  to  all 
who  saw  it  at  the  Exposition. 

As  for  the  Savonnerle,  it  was  started 
to  make  Turkish  carpets  at  Paris,  the 
usage  of  which  had  come  from  Asia 
with  the  Crusades.  It  postulated, 
therefore,  aesthetic  creation.  But  with 
the  new  theory  of  applied  art  it  deviat¬ 
ed  at  the  outset  from  its  model,  and 
this  is  BO  true  that  the  famous  carpet 
for  the  gallery  of  Apollo  at  the  Louvre, 
which  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
reign  to  make,  has  for  its  design  land¬ 
scapes,  medallions,  arms,  trophies  and 
natural  flowers.  After  two  hundred 
years  the  same  characteristics  are  in 
a  carpet  made  for  the  Elys6e,  and 
shown  at  the  recent  World’s  Fair.  It 
is  made  up  of  elements  borrowed  from 
the  Persian,  from  natural  flowers,  from 
Roman  acanthus  scrolls,  and  its  crudity 
of  line  and  color  forbid  it  to  be  com¬ 
pared  for  a  moment  with  the  carpet  of 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

At  Sfevres  the  same  formula  has  pro¬ 
duced  similar  results.  Never  in  its 
most  interesting  days,  if  we  may  judge 
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by  the  pieces  in  the  Sdvres  and  Louvre 
museums,  has  it  equalled  the,  Chinese 
porcelain.  How  could  it?  The  Orien¬ 
tal  artist  starts  out  to  ennoble  his  ma¬ 
terial.  With  him  the  quality  of  the 
paste  is  all.  The  color  design  has  for 
its  first  reason  to  glorify  the  material, 
to  show  its  quality  under  new  aspects; 
and  its  further  interest  is  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  adornment,  as  moss  veils  a  rose¬ 
bud.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  Sdvres  was  completely  hiding 
its  paste,  and  disguising  the  utility  of 
its  pieces,  under  gold  and  miniature 
portraits.  In  the  soup-plate  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  Napo¬ 
leon’s  waistcoat  was  under  the  roast 
What  can  be  said  of  this  work  Is  that 
it  was  difficult  to  do  and  that  it  was 
exquisitely  done;  but  of  the  aesthetic 
qualities  which  make  the  senses  vi¬ 
brate  at  the  contemplation  of  a  piece 
of  Chinese  porcelain  it  has  none  at  all. 
As  to  what  S6vres  is  to-day  I  may 
quote  a  French  critic,  M.  Arsfene  Alex¬ 
andre,  who  published  an  article  in  the 
“Figaro”  two  years  ago  on  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  Sevres.  “It  has,”  he  says, 
“for  a  long  time  past  done  very  little, 
but  at  least  it  aimed  at  a  cold  and 
sterile  perfection,  deprived  of  art,  but 
meritorious  from  the  view  point  of  an 
industry.  To-day  even  this  is  lost 
The  products  of  Sevres  exposed  at 
Chicago  were,  from  the  artistic  view¬ 
point  of  an  almost  comic  effect” 

And  if  the  Government  industries, 
born  out  of  the  new  formula,  have  not 
tlirlved,  neither  have  any  of  the  others. 
Furniture-making  reaches  the  height 
of  its  effort  when  it  has  exquisitely 
copied  the  past,  and  these  copies  are 
nil  that  people  of  taste  ask  to-day  of 
French  makers.  It  is  sufficient  to  re¬ 
call  the  pieces  shown  at  the  Salons  of 
the  last  few  years  to  know  that  any 
attempt  to  originate  furniture  produces 
monstrosities.  The  bedstead,  the  table, 
are  regarded  as  pieces  upon  which  a 
foreign  idea  may  be  grafted.  There 


was  a  table  at  the  World’s  Fair  carved 
to  simulate  a  tree  trunk;  the  roots 
formed  the  feet,  the  trunk  the  support 
and  the  lower  branches  formed  the  ta¬ 
ble.  M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,  in  an 
article  in  one  of  the  French  reviews, 
vaunts  the  logic  of  this  design.  His 
approbation  shows  the  view-point  of 
the  French  school.  The  idea  of  use 
must  be  glossed  over,  and  another  idea 
substituted,  on  the  pretence  that  the 
Judgment  of  taste  can  be  exercised 
only  on  objects  without  finality.  The 
identification  of  finality  with  utility  is 
the  characteristic  and  the  fault  of  the 
French  school.  It  has  prevented  im¬ 
personal  creation  and  kept  them  mere 
imitators  Of  nature.  It  makes  their 
arts  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
Oriental  school,  appear  trivial  and  su¬ 
perficial.  The  table  is  reasoned  but 
from  the  inconsequential  proposition 
that  a  tree  trunk  may  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  table.  The  artist  has  but  peri)et- 
uated  a  very  poor  wit,  which,  if  it 
piques  the  curiosity  once,  the  second 
time  it  meets  the  eye  is  intolerable. 

Bronze  and  brass  light  fixtures  are 
a  French  specialty.  Their  ingenuity, 
delicacy,  grace  and  variety  of  form 
are  extraordinary;  at  the  World’s  Fair 
the  eye  was  dazzled  by  the  wilderness 
of  these  objects  and  by  their  matchless 
skill.  Their  design  is  governed  by  the 
same  fault  The  point  of  departure  is 
the  same  trivial  wit  a  relation  dlscov- 
ored  between  natural  objects,  a  fiower, 
a  feather,  a  human  being,  and  the 
necessary  form.  For  reasoning  based 
on  the  destination  of  the  object  the  gen-, 
eral  impression  given  by  the  French  ex¬ 
hibit  could  not  compare  with  Louis  Tif¬ 
fany’s  lamps,  which  were  one  of  the 
aesthetic  joys  of  the  Exposition;  nor 
even  with  the  unpretentious  fixtures 
in  the  United  States  pavilion,  reasoned 
with  a  surprising  justness  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  But  there  is  no  need  to  go  out 
of  France  for  a  contrast.  Placed  be¬ 
side  the  precious  old  Iron  candlesticks 
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and  lamps  in  the  French  retrospective 
exhibit,  what  a  commentary  on  the 
modern  teaching  of  art! 

Everybody  knows  the  history  of 
French  wall  paper.  It  has  had  its  sea¬ 
sons  of  hideous  flat  repeats,  of  natural 
bouquets,  of  imitations  of  velvet  and 
of  moirt^  silk.  We  have  all  been  more 
or  less  submissive  to  these  fashions  in 
turn.  It  has  been  largely  discarded 
for  English  paper  with  people  of  taste, 
even  in  France,  and  in  America  it  is 
rejected  for  the  recent  interiors  of 
which  1  have  spoken.  In  carpets  the 
French  formula  has  always  been  par¬ 
ticularly  shocking,  and  since  the  East¬ 
ern  markets  have  become  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  French  carpet-makers  have  had 
to  come  back  to  their  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  Turkey.  But  it  is  needless  to 
specinlize;  there  is  a  museum  of  silks 
at  Lyons  with  its  tissues  arranged  his¬ 
torically,  and  it  furnishes  a  complete 
view  of  the  downward  course  of  French 
art.  These  tissues  begin  with  Mediaeval 
France,  purely  sesthetic,  then  comes 
the  sumptuous,  if  cold,  magniflcence  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  from  then  a  steady 
decline,  till  they  grew  so  bad  that  the 
women  refused  to  wear  them,  nnd  the 
rule  of  plain  silks  came  in.  Since  then 
I.yons  has  been  copying  birds,  flowers 
nnd  ostrich  feathers  in  relief,  with  the 
preoccupation  of  deceiving  the  eye.  To 
this  “art  for  no  use”  has  reduced  Ly¬ 
ons  silks. 

A  recent  attempt  to  do  some  “art 
pieces”  in  pewter  and  other  common 
metals  has  been  vaunted  as  a  sign  of 
the  revival  of  industrial  art  Ijondon 
saw  the  best  specimens  of  this  so- 
called  revival  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
in  1893.  It  consists  of  the  application 
of  flne  art,  of  women  in  hysterical 
poses  after  the  modern  French  fashion, 
to  pitchers  and  plates.  Charpentler’s 
door-locks  exhibited  in  London,  nnd 
again  at  the  World’s  Fair,  are  designs 
which  would  be  Just  as  well  suited  to 
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tombstones.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
these  pieces  to  understand  how  thor¬ 
oughly  the  French  have  unlearned  the 
idea  of  exalting  utility.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  be  a  revival  of 
art  by  this  method. 

France  has  had  no  industrial  arts  for 
a  hundred  years. 

1  know  what  will  be  objected  to  tbia 
French  art  industries  taken  altogether 
are  superior  to  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  West.  I  understand  by  art 
the  skill  and  knowledge  to  realize  a 
conception.  The  French  temperament 
is  the  most  artistic  in  Europe,  which 
is  to  say  it  is  the  most  sensitive  to  or¬ 
der,  to  rhythm,  to  harmony.  A  for¬ 
mula  once  posed,  the  French  artist 
pursues  it  with  incomparable  logic, 
and  with  a  reflnement  of  execution 
which  in  all  tlie  Western  world  defies 
comparison.  His  work  has  all  these 
virtues;  it  is  even  because  of  these 
virtues  that  he  succeeds  in  imposing 
a  bad  aesthetic  upon  us. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  the 
French  success.  They  are  the  only 
skilled  artisans  who  have  catered  for 
the  habits  of  modem  life.  If  there 
are  other  art  centres  on  the  globe  they 
have  been  familiar  with  other  condi¬ 
tions,  not  with  ours.  Considering  the 
Western  nations  as  a  collectivity,  the 
art  industries  of  the  whole  have  been 
produced  in  France.  It  is  the  French 
who  have  developed  the  art  formula 
in  fashion,  nnd  who  have  best  inter¬ 
preted  It.  For  this  reason  their  work 
is  the  authority.  It  is  the  model  ideal. 
Whatever  has  pleased  the  French  has 
seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  community 
to  be  superior.  Thus  the  direction  of 
taste  has  been  established;  thus  the 
formula  has  fastened  Itself  on  our  en¬ 
trails. 

This  is  why  the  lesthetic  has  died 
out  of  these  arts  without  its  loss  being 
perceived  by  the  community.  This  Is 
why  any  effort  on  the  parts  of  the 
group  to  free  itself  from  the  tutelage 
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of  France  becomes  so  difficult  that 
even  the  United  States,  apt  iii  all  else 
at  initiative,  fall  into  the  routine,  and 
permit  the  processes  of  picture-making 
to  invade  their  teaching  of  art. 

And  this  picture-making,  for  which 
so  much  has  been  sacrificed,  what 
compensation  does  It  offer?  When  the 
French  public  goes  of  a  Sunday  to  the 
Cluuy  Museum  to  contemplate  its  an¬ 
cestral  treasures,  to  see  the  precious 
dressers  and  linen  chests,  and  all  the 
beauty  with  which  its  young  age  sur¬ 
rounded  itself,  can  it  be  consoled 
with  the  reflection  that  it  has  re¬ 
placed  all  this  by  something  more 
worthy? 

Have  the  painters  offered  them  not 
onlj'  beauty  but  as  a  surplus  great  or 
noble  truths?  If  they  have,  their  work 
may  go  towards  the  elevation  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  sacrifice  may  be  justi¬ 
fied.  If  they  have  not,  they  have  done 
no  more  than  narrow  beauty  to  the 
limits  of  a  frame. 

It  is  in  the  tradition  of  canvas-paint¬ 
ing  to  put  itself  at  the  service  of  great 
ideas.  When  the  Latin  Church  pro¬ 
posed  to  it  to  embody  its  abstract  dog¬ 
mas  in  human  figures,  it  charged  it 
with  a  great  mission,  a  mission  peda¬ 
gogic,  in  a  high  sense  useful.  The 
masses  were  ignorant,  and  were  more 
easily  taught  by  symbols,  and  the  ar¬ 
tist  worked  with  joy  at  realizing  an 
unseen  world  in  whose  existence  he 
devoutly  believed.  This  art  translated 
what  w'ere  held  to  be  eternal  truths. 
It  was  also  in  the  tradition  of  this  art 
to  realize  beauty;  for  at  this  same  mo¬ 
ment  natural  aesthetic  expression  was 
most  developed  in  Europe,  and  in  his 
Madonnas,  portraits  of  the  first  pretty 
mamma  in  his  village,  the  artist  made 
you  see  all  the  here  and  hereafter.  The 
concordant  result  was  the  wonderful 
religious  art  we  know,  masterpieces  of 
human  achievement,  which  remain  for 
all  time  the  apology  for  canvas-paint¬ 
ing.  This  art  has  in  its  tradition  both 


beauty  and  great  thought  Has  it 
either  to-day? 

When  Europeans  ceased  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  over-yon¬ 
der,  and  the  masses  became  literary, 
this  art  would  perhaps  have  subsided 
into  the  natural  auxiliary  place  which 
belongs  to  it  had  not  the  aristocratic 
idea  intervened,  and  through  the  Acad¬ 
emy  forced  into  this  channel  all  other 
art  whatsoever.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  art  was  set  up  as  official  and 
became  everybody’s  art  it  lost  its  re¬ 
ligious  mission  and  its  natural  sesthetic 
expression.  The  Academy  proposed  to 
it,  and  proposes  to  it  still  to-day,  to 
supply  one  and  the  other  with  the 
classic  model,  while  perhaps  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  artists  have  broken  away 
to  the  study  of  nature.  When  the 
great  painter  of  the  extreme  Orient, 
Hokousai,  explains  to  his  pupils  tliat 
“Japanese  art  aims  at  color  and  form 
without  attaching  importance  to  re¬ 
lief,  and  that  European  art  seeks  to 
deceive  the  eye”  (de  Goncourt,  Hokou¬ 
sai),  he  marks  the  leading  trait  of  this 
art  to  those  who  stand  outside  its  in¬ 
fluence.  True,  the  limitations  are  more 
or  less  synthetized,  the  effort  is  made 
to  develop  a  phase.  The  French  paint¬ 
er  is  likely  to  tell  you  that  the  ideal  of 
production  is  the  “morceau,”  the  work 
which,  without  regard  to  subject,  is  of 
impeccable  technique.  Still,  those  who 
cry  art  for  art  loudest  must  have  a 
subject,  and  this  art  remains  essential¬ 
ly  imitative.  A  proof  of  it  is  the  pre¬ 
occupation  with  perspective  which  has 
developed.  It  now  takes  1,440  colors 
to  tell  all  that  the  artist  knows  about 
atmosphere. 

The  work  of  this  art  to-day  is  the 
transcription  of  nature,  but  it  is  felt 
that  this  is  not  enough,  and  French 
art  has  supplied  the  empty  place  of  re¬ 
ligious  passion  by  carnal  passion.  In 
order  to  speak  to  the  senses  it  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  sensuality,  which  is  a  sign 
that  it  is  in  great  straits.  These  nude 
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women,  with  dissolute  faces  and  more 
dissolute  poses,  seem  to  have  been 
seen  in  pothouses  between  absinthes. 
This  characteristic  is  not  confined  to 
the  mediocre  among  French  artists.  I 
invoke  the  work  of  the  sculptor  most 
in  view  to-day,  Rodin.  This  artist  had 
a  pavilion  to  himself  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  A  large  number  of  the  pieces  lie 
showed  there  were  of  nude  women, 
rolled  and  bent  and  twisted  into  ig¬ 
noble  postures  which  could  not  be  de¬ 
scribed,  or  even  imagined,  by  people 
of  sensibility,  and  of  nude  men  and 
women  amorously  interlaced  in  poses 
which  would  certainly  have  surprised 
the  Greeks,  and  w’hich  were  perhaps 
never  before  exposed  to  the  public.  I 
know  it  is  shocking  to  speak  of  them, 
though  such  is  the  aberration  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  young  American 
and  English  girls  to  go  and  see  them, 
and  to  hang  over  them  with  the  eyes 
of  pretended  connoisseurs.  Tf  the  air 
of  this  exhibition  was  surcharged  with 
sensuality— one  may  ask  what  sort  of 
Saturnalia  can  reign  in  studios  where 
such  scenes  are  reproduced  from  life, 
and  then  one  may  realize  to  what 
depth  this  art  has  fallen  since  Fra 
Angelico’s  time.  This  is  not  perver¬ 
sity  on  the  part  of  the  artists;  it  is  the 
logical  condition  of  an  art  essentially 
imitative,  which,  disdaining  to  be  of 
pedagogic  use  as  illustration,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  longer  any  religious  mission, 
finds  the  need  to  explain  its  reason  for 
being.  The  French  artists  have  the 
courage  of  the  situation. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  have  followed  the 
annual  Salons;  this  art  is  as  barren  of 
aesthetic  expression  as  it  is  of  ideas. 
The  religious  section  of  sculpture  for 
church  purposes,  fallen  so  low  as  to 
be  refused  access  to  art  galleries,  is  of 
revolting  naturalism,  with  emaciated 
Christs  covered  with  coagulated  blood 
and  Marys  weeping  tears  of  real  crys¬ 
tal;  while  for  the  annual  crop  of. pic¬ 
tures,  I  should  be  curious  to  see  the 


visitor  who  had  walked  through  the 
recent  galleries  not  to  say  without  fa¬ 
tigue  but  without  heartsickness,  who 
could  say  he  had  found  in  this  at  once 
complicated  and  puerile  technique,  any 
repose,  any  sensuous  pleasure.  The 
French  have  sold  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage. 

This  is  the  art  which  dazzles  the 
Western  world;  which  is  proposed  as 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  art  endeavor; 
which  we  spend  our  time  in  imitating, 
with  more  commonplaceness  than  the 
French  and  less  skill;  this  is  the  art 
for  w'hich  we  live  in  ugliness,  which 
has  become  a  devouring  Melkarth  into 
whose  arms  the  West  is  anxious  to 
throw  its  children,  to  which  America 
with  her  pretended  perspicacity  is  will¬ 
ing  to  bow  down.  It  is  for  this  that 
our  houses  are  vulgar,  and  that  we  are 
reduced  to  read  of  beauty  in  the  Thou¬ 
sand  and  One  Nights’  Tales.  It  is 
because  we  spend  our  days  at  this 
shrine  that  the  gold  and  the  silver  and 
the  wood  and  the  clay  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  America  lie  crude,  and  that  the 
future  of  commerce  remains  in  doubt 
Is  there  no  way  to  save  us  from  this 
folly? 

The  principle  of  imitation  has  ruined 
French  art.  It  has  not  only  done  this; 
it  long  ago  killed  a  glorious  art  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  which  it  was  pow¬ 
erless  to  replace;  it  has  paralyzed  art 
development  in  every  country  of  the 
West  and  it  now  threatens  to  gain 
the  East  Japan  brought  to  the 
World’s  Fair  a  roomful  of  canvases 
painted  after  the  European  manner. 
The  Judges  and  the  public  neglected 
this  manifestation  as  it  deserved,  and 
gave  their  medals  and  their  patronage 
to  the  native  art  which  was  one  of 
the  aesthetic  demonstrations  of  the 
Fair;  but  this  will  not  hinder  the  Jap¬ 
anese  from  coming  the  next  time  with 
two  rooms  full  instead  of  one.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  right  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  as  those  Orientals  who  do  not 
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adopt  this  art  will  find  their  own  killed 
in  time  by  our  ignorance.  England  has 
made  some  struggle  to  react  against 
this  Influence;  but  in  England,  as  in 
America,  as  everywhere  else,  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  flne  art  has  entered,  and 
the  flne  art  critic  reasons  glibly,  and 
given  bis  premises  reasons  with  logic 
on  chlaro-oscuro  and  other  mysteries, 
and  everywhere  the  public  imagines 
that  a  pretended  knowledge  of  fine 
art  is  a  sign  of  refinement  We  are 
all  snobbishly  afraid  to  raise  a  voice. 
We  dare  not  say  to  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  canvas:  This  is  rubbish;  let 
us  go  and  create  beauty.  We  dare  not 
trail  our  fashionable  idols  in  the  dust, 
even  before  the  living  God. 

The  art  teaching  in  the  United  States 
is  organized,  as  it  is  in  Europe,  to 
propagate  this  ruin.  Nevertheless  the 
system  of  public  school  drawing.  In¬ 
augurated  there  in  1870,  was  in  many 
ways  very  remarkable.  It  was  inau¬ 
gurated  by  an  Englishman,  Walter 
Smith,  though  I  am  Ignorant  as  to 
bow  much  of  its  formula  was  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin.  The  first  years  are  given 
'to  creative  design.  Every  one  familiar 
•with  the  work  in  the  United  States,  or 
doubtless  the  same  work  elsewhere, 
knows  how  easy  it  Is  for  children  to 
acquire  the  elementary  principles  of 
design,  and  with  what  delight  they  use 
them  to  create  new  forms.  That  a  dec¬ 
oration  on  a  flat  surface  should  never 
look  anything  but  flat  Is  a  precept  of 
simple  honesty  which  appeals  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  will  soon  look  with  dis¬ 
dain  on  a  comrade  who  permits  him¬ 
self  to  imitate  a  natural  flower  or  to 
produce  an  effect  of  relief  in  his  work. 
I  insist  upon  this;  the  creative  facul¬ 
ties  are  awake.  Why  are  not  these 
children  a  little  later  on  set  to  study¬ 
ing  materials,  and  the  relation  which 
may  exist  between  nsaterlals  and  the 
life  of  the  community?  I  am  not  pre¬ 
suming  to  formulate  a  method,  but  it 
seems  to  me  possible  that  Agassiz  has 


indicated  the  way.  It  is  said  that  when 
a  pupil  applied  to  this  scientist  for  in¬ 
struction,  he  was  not  set  to  learning 
what  other  people  had  discovered,  but 
he  was  shut  up  alone  in  a  room  with  a 
fish  and  told  to  come  to  the  professor 
at  night  with  all  be  had  been  able  to 
learn  about  it.  Why  not  say  to  the 
pupil  in  art:  Here  Is  a  material; 
your  problem  is  to  shape  it  into  form, 
every  part  of  which  you  will  explain, 
ou  the  one  hand  by  its  qualities  and  on 
the  other  by  the  use  to  which  you 
destine  it.  Such  study  would  have  no 
relation  to  the  learning  of  a  trade;  it 
would  be  simple  practice  in  developing 
the  creative  faculties  in  the  direction 
of  form.  The  primary  and  grammar 
school  teaching  of  drawing  in  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago  was  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  problems.  But  we  have 
not  understood  this;  we  have  not  un¬ 
derstood  art  without  France;  and  so 
we  have  developed  the  imitative  idea. 
The  mechanical  drawing  being  direct¬ 
ed  into  a  special  channel  (where  it 
may  be  said  in  parenthesis  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  marvels)  and  there  being 
left  the  branch  considered  more  espe¬ 
cially  artistic,  we  have  imposed  upon 
this  branch  two  subjects,  designing 
and  free-hand  drawing  as  understood 
in  Europe.  The  last  is  composed  of 
cast-drawing  and  perspective.  I  un¬ 
derstand  by  perspective  all  copying  of 
objects  with  a  view  to  imitation.  The 
pupils  are  set  to  hunting  light  and 
shade  on  casts,  and  to  copying  nature. 
If  they  have  been  well  trained  in  the 
lower  classes  they  revolt  at  this  less 
intelligent  form  of  w'ork;  they  regard 
with  amazement  the  teacher  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  them  this  heresy.  What 
a  commentary  on  “high  art”  Is 
in  the  repugnance  of  these  children! 
But  they  are  apt.  and  they  soon  learn 
that  creative  design  is  little  considered, 
and  that  the  imitation  of  nature  gains 
all  the  honors,  and  from  that  time  on 
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the  evil  is  done.  It  is  as  easy  as  this 
to  corrupt  youth! 

The  designing  is  an  analysis  of  flow¬ 
er  forms  with  the  copying  of  some 
plates  of  historic  ornament  If  the 
European  knew  how,  as  the  Oriental 
does,  to  detach  his  line  from  the  source 
whence  he  takes  it,  and  make  it  speak 
an  impersonal  language,  a  new  mes¬ 
sage  to  each  one  that  sees  it,  each  time 
it  is  seen,  he  would  understand  all  the 
absurdity  of  erecting  the  analysis  of 
flowers  into  the  principal  study  for 
decorative  art  But  since  his  ideas  are 
a  modiflcation  of  tine  art,  and  he  does 
not  know  how  to  create  the  aesthetic, 
he  depends  on  flower  forms  to  supply 
his  ignorance.  These  forms,  however 
conventionalized,  give  no  other  idea 
than  that  of  flower  growth,  and  since 
general  ideas  drawn  from  flowers  are 
necessarily  limited,  and  the  varying  of 
their  details  is  necessarily  trivial,  this 
flower  decoration  is  Insufferable.  As 
to  plates  of  historic  ornament,  if  it 
had  not  been  erected  into  a  dogma  it 
would  be  easy  to  see  that  the  hours 
spent  in  copying  them  will  not  help  us 
in  our  problem  before  our  materials. 
It  has  had  no  effect  in  Europe,  and  it 
can  have  none  with  us.  The  facts  are 
evidence  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
teaching  to  develop  the  aesthetic  fac¬ 
ulties.  French  art  did  her  most  pre¬ 
cious  work  before  she  began  to  study 
these  procedures,  and  from  the  hour 
she  began  to  study  them  her  aesthetic 
expression  declined.  The  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  spent  in  chasing  lights  and 
shades  over  surfaces  has  but  enabled 
the  French  to  paint  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  skill  Napoleon’s  pantaloons  on 
their  soup-plates;  the  flower  analysis 
has  led  them  to  substitute  flowers  for 
creative  ideas;  the  copying  of  historic 
ornament  results  in  weaving  Roman 
sculptured  acanthus  scrolls  in  carpets. 
It  must  have  the  same  result  every¬ 
where  else.  On  such  exercises  Ameri¬ 
can  pupils  are  wasting  their  time.  It 


is  a  fatal  mistake  to  confound  the 
teaching  of  {esthetics  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  European  art. 

The  Oriental  races,  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  great  schools  of  art,  have  ig¬ 
nored  or  else  have  eliminated  these 
procedures.  They  have  not  copied  na¬ 
ture;  they  have  rejected  as  foreign 
matter  relief  effects,  and  they  have 
not  separated  art  from  the  useful.  Mus¬ 
sulman  art,  say  of  Persia,  for  example, 
is  a  revelation  of  what  an  art  can  be 
which  speaks  the  primitive  language 
of  emotion.  There  is  no  rehash  of  an¬ 
alyzed  flowers  here;  every  touch  has 
the  interest  of  a  new  creation.  These 
screens  made  of  bits  of  appliquM  flan¬ 
nel  evoke  a  sensuous  pleasure  un¬ 
known  to  Lj’ons  silks,  beside  which 
Marie  Leczlnska’s  (Jobellns  screen,  rat¬ 
ed  a  masterpiece  of  French  industrial  • 
art,  is  a  laughable  crudity.  These- 
brass  lamps  show  how  art  may  glorify 
matter  and  consecrate  utility.  Who¬ 
ever  has  seen  a  room  hung  with  Per¬ 
sian  silk  carpets  has  given  his  senses 
a  foretaste  of  Paradise.  In  these  car¬ 
pets  a  bloom  of  color  palpitates  with¬ 
out  fixing  the  eye.  The  forms,  if  one 
looks  for  them,  are  horsemen,  ele¬ 
phants,  tigers,  birds,  flowers,  verses 
of  the  Koran,  but  one  must  make  a 
needless  effort  to  know  this.  It  does 
not  matter.  They  do  not  ask  attention 
for  themselves;  they  are  not  subjective; 
they  are  impersonal.  And  how  elo¬ 
quent!  A  few  pure  hues  are  so  varied 
as  to  seem  endless.  The  disembodied 
color  glows  and  beams  and  envelops 
like  an  aroma,  the  senses  are  beguiled 
and  the  tired  mind,  relaxed,  abandons 
itself  to  dream  of  the  infinite.  This  is 
pure  aesthetic  creation,  and  it  knows 
nothing  about  perspective  or  flower 
analysis. 

Did  any  one  ever  receive  such  sensa¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  need  to  ask  from  a 
gallery  of  modern  pictures,  but  from 
any  textiles  or  other  objects  of  art  pro¬ 
duced  in  France  or  elsewhere  after  the 
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European  formula?  The  Gobelins  may 
be  beautiful  as  a  by-product,  particu¬ 
larly  if  so  worn  out  as  to  be  undeci¬ 
pherable,  but  it  is  not  that  by  first  in¬ 
tention;  it  is  a  picture  teasing  the  mind 
to  recall  this  episode  or  that  episode  of 
history'  or  of  literature.  It  asks  you  to 
decide  of  what  period  are  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  the  architecture,  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  postures?  And 
from  a  promenade  across  these  objects 
the  mind  returns  fatigued  with  ideas. 
Those  that  made  it  have  studied  na¬ 
ture  drawing  and  flower  analysis.  This 
art  is  not  sesthetic;  it  is  cerebral. 

This  element  of  nature-drawing  has 
worked  like  a  gangrene  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  schools.  The  proof  of  it  was  in 
the  class-work  sent  to  Paris.  It  has 
gone  down  into  the  primary  classes, 
crowding  hard  on  the  former  creative 
design,  and  children  of  seven  years 
old  are  now  copying  landscapes  in 
color. 

The  situation  is  confirmed  by  the 
official  report  on  drawing  made  by  the 
department  of  education  for  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Exposition. 
It  is  said  in  this  report  that  the  public 
school  drawing,  which  began  thirty 
years  ago  with  such  promise  for  ses- 
tbetlc  culture,  has  had  its  best  ener¬ 
gies  diverted  to  a  preparation  for  the 
mechanical  trades,  and  that  the  es¬ 
thetic  element  is  officially  neglected. 
“The  failure  of  the  art  idea.”  it  says, 
^‘Is  so  evident  that  we  can  point  to 
but  a  single  training  school  where 
some  esthetic  culture  is  still  attempt¬ 
ed.”  It  says  again;  “In  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  for  the  training  of  youth 
In  the  industries  of  applied  art,  the 
United  States  to-day  are  hardly  In  any 
better  condition  to  contend  successfully 
with  the  Industrial  products  of  Europe 
than  they  were  In  1870.”  Thus  fine 
art  methods  have  begun  their  work  of 
ruin  In  .^.merlca,  and  thus  the  first  part 
of  the  demonstration  I  set  out  to  make, 
namely,  that  this  art  must  clog  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  native  aesthetic  expres¬ 
sion,  is,  I  think,  completely  made. 

This  art  is  particularly  incongruous 
in  Auierica  because  life  there  is  less 
based  on  tradition  than  elsewhere.  The 
educated  populace  has  grown  past  the 
age  of  symbols,  and  each  unit  of  it  is 
occupied  with  problems  of  the  future. 
American  life  is  ordered,  not  from  the 
top  down,  but  from  the  humble  up¬ 
wards,  and  an  American  art,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  should  be  the  speech  of  the 
people.  A  democracy  expects  all  its 
members  to  be  useful,  but  what  can  it 
[•rofit  a  community  that  a  man  should 
spend  his  time  in  imitating  nature? 
Such  effort  is  sterile,  and  the  more  tal¬ 
ent  it  has  consumed  the  more  deplor¬ 
able  it  is.  A  truly  democratic  art  is 
one  which  exalts  materials  into  beauty 
for  the  benefit  of  all;  The  artist,  if 
he  succeeds,  has  interpreted  the  life 
around  him,  and  his  work  becomes  the 
common  patrimony.  Again,  a  commu¬ 
nity  which  professes  to  develop  the 
powers  of  all  its  meml>ers  makes  a 
strange  mistake  in  choosing  for  a  mod¬ 
el  ideal  an  art  which  is  exclusively  a 
masculine  expression.  This  art  limps, 
and  the  large  number  of  women  now 
pursuing  it  does  not  disqualify  the 
statement,  neither  was  it  a  caprice 
when  the  young  men  of  the  Beaux- 
Arta  mobbed  the  young  women  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  school  two  years  ago.  The 
French  system  has  pretended  from  the 
first  to  have  an  art  made  by  men  only. 
Women  have  been  excluded  from  its 
schools  and  its  honors,  and  they  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  classical,  phllo- 
•  sophical  and  dogmatic  knowledge  for 
which  in  the  past  it  has  professed  to  be 
the  vehicle.  It  has  been  an  art  exclu¬ 
sively  by  men  exclusively  for  men,  a 
singularity  which,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  marks  it  off  from  all  other  art 
that  the  world  has  seen.  In  all  times 
elsewhere,  wherever  there  has  been  an 
art  iu  India,  in  China,  in  Persia,  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  aesthetic  crea- 
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tion  has  been  the  work  in  common  of 
men  and  women.  America  should 
aspire  to  a  complete  art,  based  on  mod¬ 
ern  development,  and  for  this  the 
world  has  given  no  model.  It  is  all  to 
create. 

In  common  with  all  English  commu¬ 
nities  America  has  a  moral  develop- 
^^ent  which  will  not  permit  her  to  re- 
-sort  to  the  means  which  have  served 


y  /jthe  French  to  keep  a  semblance  of  life 
I  in  the  fine  art  cadaver.  The  nude  is 
[  "absurd  in  an  English  community.  I 
^know  this  opinion  is  likely  to  be  Jeered 
P  -at,  just  as  would  have  been  in  Pous- 
L  ^  sin’s  day  a  protestation  against  pictur- 
d.:  iing  Frenchmen  in  the  togas  of  the 
—  Oancient  Greeks.  The  toga  was  a  ground 
-^dogma,  and  so  to-day  is  nudity.  Both 
^fashions  have  the  same  psychological 
QQorigin,  a  desire  to  substitute  for  the 
work  of  creating  beauty  a  beauty 
ready  made,  with  in  the  last  case  a 
preoccupation  the  more.  If  our  artists 
undertake  the  subject  they  go  by  a 
false  route,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  is  betrayed  in  their  work; 
I  want  for  illustration  of  it  no  more 


than  the  nude  women  painted 
over  the  dow  of  the  United 


States  pavilion  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position,  w'ho  had  the  air  of  modest 
Americans  undressed  to  be  shown  to 


the  world.  We  have  not  the  habit  of 


nudity.  Has  anybody  except  equato¬ 
rial  savages  and  a  clique  of  French 
painters  who  live  among  the  Phrynes 
of  Montmartre? 


The  French  follow  logic  boldly, 
wherever  it  takes  them.  We  do  not; 
if  it  runs  against  moral  habit  we  pre¬ 
fer  compromises  and  mediocrity,  and 
for  this  reason,  because  either  way  we 
take  it  this  art  must  always  be  handi¬ 
capped  for  us,  it  is  not  a  suitable  means 
for  English  expression.  Nelthw  can 
English-speaking  women  afford  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  degradation  of  women  to  which 
it  has  sometimes  descended.  Every 
form,  grace,  possible  circumstance  of 


woman’s  life  has  been  violated  to  ex¬ 
press  debauch  and  dragged  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  gaze  to  give  stimulus  to  this  art. 
Such  production  is  a  flaunting  inso¬ 
lence  in  woman’s  regard,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  joint  with  our  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  true  we  buy  this  art  of  France. 
We  buy  a  great  deal  of  it  even.  Taine 
wondered  curiously  what  could  become 
of  the  several  miles  of  canvas  of  the 
annual  Salons.  The  London  and  New 
York  picture  dealers  could  have  told 
him  something  about  it.  No  one  sup¬ 
poses  it  is  digested  in  France.  It 
would  perhaps  be  found  that  the 
French  art  collectors,  outside  a  certain 
class,  are  not  very  keen  upon  it;  among 
them  are  some  who  know  that  there 
is  more  sesthetlc  pleasure  to  be  got  out 
of  a  Japanese  print  at  fifty  centimes 
than  out  of  all  the  five  thousand  can¬ 
vases  of  the  Salon.  It  is  permitted, 
moreover,  to  believe  that  but  for  our 
markets  a  large  proportion  of  French 
painters  would  be  forced  to  give  their 
talents  to  other  matters,  which  would 
be  so  much  moral  gain  for  France.  We 
buy  this  art  because  we  imagine  that 
the  possession  of  it  is  a  proof  of  re¬ 
fined  taste.  We  are  so  convinced  of 
this  in  the  United  States,  that  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Government  put 
a  tax  on  its  entry,  we  accused  the  law¬ 
makers  of  being  the  enemies  of  the 
human  kind,  and  the  hullabaloo  was 
kept  up  till  the  tax  was  removed.  The 
obstinacy  with  which  we  cling  to  this 
art  keeps  us  eternally  In  the  tutelage 
of  France,  and  will  make  us  despised 
by  our  new  neighbors,  the  races  of  the 
East,  who  will  not  be  slow  to  find  out 
our  weak  point 

Excepting  illustration,  which  is  the 
real  modem  rOle  of  imitative  art  and 
which  the  painters  disdain,  is  canvas- 
painting  to-day  really  a  work  for  seri¬ 
ous  minds?  As  long  as  it  had  a  mis¬ 
sion,  so  long  great  men  used  it  for 
their  expression,  and  still  to-day  the 
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occasional  rare  soul  creates  with  it 
noble  thoughts  and  beauty,  but  such 
men  grow  scarce.  The  age  has  moved  on 
to  more  rapid  speech.  Also  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  finding 
healthily-balanced  minds  occupied  with 
imitating  atmospheric  effects  or  pass¬ 
ing  their  time  in  reproducing  “the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  pose.”  No  doubt  these 
things  are  very  difficult  to  do,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  worth  doing. 

One  more  reason  why  this  art  is 
superannuated  in  America,  a  capital 
one.  Canvas-painting  had  most  reason 
to  be  when  it  was  the  vehicle  for  dog¬ 
mas  concerning'  a  future  iife,  but 
Amn-ica  does  not  seek  the  infinite  in 
these  dogmas.  1  know  America  has 
the  reputiition  of  being  religious,  and 
it  is,  1  shouid  think,  true  that  nowhere 
eise  are  traditional  dogmas  regarded 
with  more  fiiial  piety.  But  if  respect 
for  them  is  considered  a  sacred  duty, 
it  is  only  a  duty;  they  are  a  patrimony 
which  the  generations  transmit  intact  be¬ 
cause  they  were  legacied  to  them  intact. 
And  with  all  due  respect  to  an  inher¬ 
ited  religion,  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
tlian  that  European  religious  symbols 
should  speak  a  strange  language  to 
Americans?  How  should  they  have 
thought  of  the  Universal  Being  as  seat¬ 
ed  upon  a  throne,  they  who  fled  from 
thrones  into  the  wilderness!  And  how 
should  they  have  imagined  a  future 
life  under  a  hierarchy  grouped  round 
the  footstool  of  a  despot?  These  are 
mediaeval  heirlooms,  and  heirlooms,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  best  kept  rolled 
preciously  in  a  napkin.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  not  hesitated  to  leave  them 
there  and  to  create  a  modified  form  of 
religion  for  their  daily  use. 

The  r^igious  movement  in  the 
United  States  was  analyzed  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  monograph  published  for  the 
American  section  of  social  economics 
at  the  Paris  fair.  The  writer  there 
says  that  the  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  quite  alienated  from  the 


churches,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
Americans  can  be  interested  in  a  relig¬ 
ion  “which  is  more  associated  with 
death  than  with  life;  which  has  em¬ 
phasized  eternity  rather  than  time,  the 
other  world  rather  than  this.”  “The 
newer  activities  recognize  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  body  and  the 
importance  of  its  needs.  Men  are  not 
looking  so  far  afield  to  find  God  and 
heaven  and  duty.  Religion  is  dealing 
less  in  futures  and  laying  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  present  There  is  less 
spurning  of  earth  to  gain  heaven,  and 
more  effort  to  bring  heaven  down  to 
earth.”  The  doctrine  of  vicarious 
atonement  is  antipathetic:  “We  are 
learning  that  whatsoever  society  sows 
that  must  it  also  reap;  that  pauperism, 
intemperance,  vice  and  crime  are  as 
natural  as  any  other  harvests,  and  that 
to  hope  to  escape  effects  without  re¬ 
moving  their  causes  is  to  mock  God, 
who  is  a  God  of  law,”  etc. 

The  Americans  are  transforming 
their  ancestral  religion,  and  an  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  the  change  is  a  new  type 
of  church  architecture.  “To  the  audi¬ 
torium  there  have  been  added  parlors 
for  the  cultivation  of  social  life;  read¬ 
ing-rooms,  class-rooms,  workshops  for 
intellectual  and  for  industrial  training, 
and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  fa¬ 
cilities  for  physical  culture  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  a  gymnasium,  baths,  very  likely 
a  swimming  pool,  and  perhaps  a  bowl¬ 
ing  alley.” 

When  French  art  ceased  to  believe 
it  created  no  religious  substitute.  When 
it  wants  churches  it  contents  itself 
with  a  Mediseval  resuscitation,  which 
marks  an  essential  difference  in  char¬ 
acter  between  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  and  shows  why  the  art  of 
one  can  never,  in  logic,  be  the  art  of 
the  other.  The  religious  movement  in 
the  United  States  has  no  more  use  for 
Mediaeval  church  architecture  than  it 
has  for  symbolic  pictures  of  abstrac- 
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tionsu  Its  face  is  not  set  towards  the 
past,  it  is  inspired  by  a  live  thought, 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  it  will 
have  a  w’orthy  art  when  it  throws 
away  all  vestiges  of  European  tradi¬ 
tion  and  creates  its  own  vehicle  to 
express  this  ideal.  It  is  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  to  see  that  the  cup  he  offers  to  his 
thirsty  brother  is  a  worthy  one;  here 
lies  all  the  future  of  American  art. 

To  conclude.  The  United  States 
have  something  better  to  do  than  to 
make  themselves  an  echo  of  the  ruin 
of  Europe.  Our  geographical  and 
social  conditions  are  different;  we  face 
an  age  in  which  materials  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  meaning;  in  which  the 
future  poses  new  questions  to  art 
which  art  must  answer.  The  French 
system  evades  these  problems;  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  shirking  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  we  should  find  solutions. 
It  is  not  in  imitative  drawing  or  in 
flower  analyzing,  or  in  acanthus  scroll 
copying  that  we  should  advance.  An 
art  to  cope  with  the  future  Implies  the 
rejection  of  these  methods.  Our  prob¬ 
lems  lie  betw'een  us  and  our  materials, 
and  our  art,  to  be  truly  ours,  and  to  be 
truly  great,  must  be  born  out  of  the 
labor  of  the  people.  It  is  for  us  to 
learn  that  “if  art  wishes  to  be  divine 
its  action  must  be  useful  to  the 
world.” 

Tb«  OoDtemporary  lUTlew. 


REFLEX  ACTION 

In,  the  Paris  “Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology”  of  1869  there  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Robin  an  experiment  on  the 
body  of  a  criminal  whose  head  had 
been  removed  an  hour  previously,  at 
the  level  of  the  fourth  cervical  verte¬ 
bra.  The  skin  around  the  nipple  was 
scratched  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel. 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Derby  Medical  Society 
by  W.  Beathall,  M.B.,  on  April  t,  1901. 


and  Instinct. 

How  is  it  that  the  English  race,  with 
its  grand  horizons,  has  not  seen  that 
the  imitative  art  born  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope  is  not  a  final  manifestation  of  art, 
but  only  an  accidental  phase  of  a 
momentary  condition  already  passed 
away?  If  the  French  on  occasion 
cover  us  with  insults,  although  we  are 
their  principal  clients  for  art,  they 
dare  this  because  they  believe  us  in¬ 
capable  of  aesthetic  independence.  For 
so  long  we  have  maintained  in  France 
a  multitude  of  artists,  buying  all  they 
can  fabricate,  and  stupidly  trying  to 
imitate  it,  that  it  is  not  their  fault 
but  our  own  if  they  take  us  for  imbe¬ 
ciles.  Is  this  never  to  cease?  Are 
we  never  to  break  away  from  these 
devotees  of  a  worn-out  art,  who  “squat¬ 
ted  upon  the  ruins  of  their  antique 
ivory  towers,”  know  nothing  of  life 
nor  ever  interrogate  the  future?  Are 
we  always  in  art  to  rake  dead  embers, 
we  who  have  contributed  so  much  else 
to  life?  Are  our  workers,  because  of 
this  bigotry,  to  remain  always  mere 
manufacturing  machines,  and  never  to 
know  the.  joy  in  labor  which  comes 
from  creating  beauty?  Are  we,  who 
have  made  possible  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  to  sit  helplessly  wedged 
between  Japan  and  France,  between 
two  arts,  delivered  over  to  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  both?  It  Is  unw’orthy  of  us. 

Ada  Cone. 


AND  INSTINCT.* 

Immediately  there  ensued  a  series  of 
rapid  movements  in  the  upper  extrem- 
lt.v  which  had  been  extended  on  the 
table.  The  hand  was  brought  across 
the  chest  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
simultaneously  with  the  semiflexion  of 
the  fore-arm  and  inward  rotation  of 
the  arm,  a  movement  of  defence,  as  it 
were. 

Probably  none  of  us  have  seen  quite 
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80  Impressive  an  illustration  of  reflex 
action  as  the  above,  but  most  of  us 
have  watched  the  experiment  in  which 
a  frog,  having  been  decapitated  and 
a  drop  of  acid  having  been  applied  to 
its  skin,  the  foot  of  the  same  side  is 
brought  up  to  wipe  away  the  acid,  and 
if  this  foot  be  cut  off,  after  some  inef¬ 
fectual  effort  and  a  short  period  of 
hesitation,  the  same  action  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  foot  on  the  opposite 
side.  These  symptoms  of  apparently 
purposive  action  on  the  part  of  a 
brainless  body  have  always  struck  me 
as  most  strange. 

Some  four  years  ago  I  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  reading  to  you  a  paper  on  mem¬ 
ory,  from  which  I  will  now  quote:— 
“When  we  attempt  to  acquire  some 
new  feat  of  manual  dexterity,  involv¬ 
ing  a  series  of  combined  muscular 
movements,  such  as  a  conjuring  trick, 
we  find  that,  when  first  attempted, 
each  movement  has  to  be  thought  out, 
and  the  wh^le  is  effected  with  dlffi- 
^culty.  Every  time  that  the  process  is 
repented  the*  action  becomes  more 
easy;  each  movement  of  the  muscles 
Invcfived  follows  its  predecessor  with 
greater  readiness,  and  at  last  the  trick 
becomes  apparently  one  action,  is  per¬ 
formed  without  thought,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  automatic.  The  nerve  struc¬ 
tures  involved  have  acquired  a  perfect 
memory  of  what  is  required  of  them; 
each  takes  up  its  part  at  the  proper 
moment,  and  hands  on  in  sticoession 
an  intimation  to  its  neighbor  that  it  is 
time  to  transmit  the  expected  impulse. 
Nerve  centres  have  been  educated. 
An  organic  memory  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.” 

I  went  on  to  give  Instances  in  which, 
by  frequent  practice,  actions  had  be¬ 
come  so  habitual  as  to  take  place  on 
the  application  of  the  stimulus  with¬ 
out  the  will  of  the  individual,  and  even 
contrary  to  his  wish.  I  gave  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  the  story  of  the  old  soldier 
who  was  carrying  a  pie  down  the 


street,  when  some  one  mischievously 
crying  “Attention!”  down  went  the  sol¬ 
dier's  hands  to  his  trousers  seams,  and 
down  went  his  dinner  in  the  mud. 

Let  us  apply  this  effect  of  constant 
practice  to  the  case  in  question.  The 
frog  has  a  smooth,  soft  skin,  unpro¬ 
tected  by  hair  or  scales.  His  haunts 
are  stagnant  water  which  swarms 
with  injurious  insects  and  other  ene¬ 
mies;  or  the  banks  of  ponds  and 
streams  abounding  in  sticks  and  stubs. 
From  the  time  when  the  first  progres¬ 
sive  tadpole  protruded  his  incipient 
legs,  the  race  of  frogs  has  been  brush¬ 
ing  away  irritating  substances.  The 
nerve  cells  of  their  spinal  cords  have 
established  such  relations  that  when¬ 
ever  a  sense  of  irritation  is  conveyed 
to  censory  cells,  motor  cells  in  connec¬ 
tion  are  brought  into  action,  and  a 
complicated  muscular  movement  fol¬ 
lows,  without  the  necessity  of  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  will. 

We  may  compare  the  association  of 
nerve  cells  in  the  spinal  cord  to  a  group 
of  men  highly  drilled  in  particular  evo¬ 
lutions.  Each  individual  cell  of  the 
group  maintains  relations  with  others 
near  it  by  some  one  or  more  of  its 
many  arms.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the 
intimation  through  sensory  nerves  and 
cells  that  there  is  something  burning 
a  particular  portion  of  the  frog’s  skin, 
motor  cells  accustomed  to  act  with 
these  sensory  cells  send  out  messages 
to  particular  muscles.  If  the  message 
is  responded  to,  if  the  foot  comes  up 
and  the  offending  particle  is  brushed 
away,  the  stimulus  and  the  effort 
cease.  If  the  stimulus  still  goes  on, 
other  cells  which  supply  accessory 
muscles  are  called  into  play.  If  this 
effort  to  remove  the  offending  matter 
is  vain,  and  the  irritation  still  goes  on, 
the  stimulus  is  passed  on  to  other  cells, 
which  have  in  an  emergency  previous¬ 
ly  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting;  the 
stimulus  thus  travels  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  other 
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leg  now  comes  up  to  the  point  re-  the  stimulus  does  not  have  to  travel 


quired. 

It  is  the  effect  of  drill,  of  practice, 
in  the  forgotten  past.  I  am  aware  that 
in  making  this  statement  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  the  inheritance  of  acquired  powers 
—an  assumption  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Welsmann,  who  main¬ 
tains  that  no  powers  acquired  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Individual  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  progeny. 

The  development  of  the  reflexes  and 
Instincts  which  we  shall  refer  to  will 
be  seen  to  be  of  such  Importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  to  the  procreation  of  its  race, 
that  the  slow  and  gradual  formation 
of  nervous  connections  can  probably 
be  explained  by  the  Weismann  theory; 
but  for  our  purposes  to-night  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  inheritance  of  ac¬ 
quired  powers  enormously  increases 
the  ease  with  which  we  can  under¬ 
stand  their  development. 

The  idea  of  this  paper  is  therefore 
that,  as  in  the  indii-idnal,  constant 
habit  causes  in  time  such  a  free  con¬ 
nection  between  nerve  cells  as  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  passage  from  cell  to  cell 
of  a  particular  stimulus  until  the  ac¬ 
tion  follow's  the  stimulus  automatical¬ 
ly,  so  in  the  race  a  particular  response 
to  a  particular  stimulus  has  been  re¬ 
peated  so  often  that  the  connection  has 
become  congenitally  perfect,  has  be¬ 
come,  in  fact,  what  we  know  ns  a  re¬ 
flex.  And,  further,  that  the  frequent 
repetition  of  particular  actions  under 
similar  stimuli  has  so  influenced  the 
intelligent  actions  of  the  animal,  that 
they  also  have  become  engrafted  upon 
the  nerve  system,  and  recur  under  the 
Influence  of  similar  stimuli  in  an  auto¬ 
matic  manner;  the  result  of  these  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  intelligence  to  a  particular 
stimulus  being  w'hat  we  know'  as  in¬ 
stincts. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  reflex  Is 
the  certainty  and  usually  the  rapidity 
with  which  It  acts.  The  response  to 


round  through  the  brain.  It  takes  a 
short  cut.  With  Imperfect  reflexes  the 
animal  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  surround¬ 
ings. 

Nature  does  not  pass  Imperfect  work. 
The  eye  reflexes,  for  instance,  have 
been  developed  by  constant  practice. 
If  through  their  failure  an  animal  were 
partially  blinded,  some  self-constituted 
Factory  Inspector  In  Nature’s  work¬ 
shop  would  soon  get  on  the  blind  side 
of  that  animal,  and  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  its  perpetuating  its  failings, 
If  the  cough  reflex  failed  some  septic 
fly  would  quickly  start  a  fatal  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Assuming  that  all  reflexes  have  been 
developed  by  practice.  It  follows  that 
our  own  are  not  merely  aids  to  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  at  the  hands  of 
the  physician,  but  are  now,  or  have 
been,  of  use  in  some  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory. 

A  year  or  two  ago  In  the  “British 
Medical  Journal,”  there  was  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  strength 
of  the  reflex  grip  of  the  newly-born  In¬ 
fant,  this  being  suflQcient  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  the  child  for  some  min¬ 
utes  while  hanging  from  a  stick.  This 
the  writer  attributed  to  the  necessities 
of  a  time  before  perambulators,  when 
a  child  had  to  hang  on  for  bare  life  to 
its  mother’s  hair  or  clothes.  The  in¬ 
ward-turned  feet  of  the  newly-bom 
child  and  the  plantar  reflex  point  to  a 
time  w'hen  the  feet  were  used  for 
climbing  and  for  grasping. 

Many  of  the  superflclal  reflexes  were 
probably  developed  to  get  rid  of  flies 
and  other  irritants  which  must  con¬ 
stantly  have  troubled  the  naked  body. 
The  reflex  action  exhibited  by  the  de- 
capitate<i  body,  described  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  paper,  was  attribut- 
e<1  by  the  observer  to  an  attempt  at 
self-defence.  I  think  it  was  more  prob¬ 
ably  an  attempt  at  scratching,  an  act 
which  w'as  probably  habitual  in  our 
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hairy  ancestors,  as  it  is  now  in  our 
poor  reiations  at  the  Zoo— a  movement, 
in  fact,  strictiy  anaiogous  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  frog's  foot  incited  by 
the  irritation  of  the  acid.  To  assume 
that  there  was  an  intention  of  defence 
in  the  action  imports  into  the 
movement  an  eiement  of  con¬ 
sciousness  for  which  in  the  absence  of 
the  brain  we  have  no  warrant; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  instincts,  which  have  been  de- 
lined  as  reflex  actions  into  which  an 
eiement  of  consciousness  has  been  im¬ 
ported. 

<I  wiii  endeavor  to  trace  an  ascending 
scaie  of  instincts  showing  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  reflex  excitation.  A  newiy- 
born  infant  has  to  be  piaced  to  the 
breast;  it  then  seizes  the  nipple  with 
its  lips  and  sucks.  There  is  little 
difference  between  the  reflex  action  in¬ 
cited  by  the  contact  of  the  maternal 
nipple  with  the  infant’s  mouth  and  the 
cough  or  sneeze  reflex;  both  are  com¬ 
plicated  actions  of  many  groups  of 
muscles.  In  the  one  case,  spasmodic; 
in  the  other,  rhythmical.  The  young 
of  the  rabbit,  born  l)llnd  and  lielpless, 
nuzzles  almut  till  it  flnds  a  nipple,  and 
then  takes  its  hold.  The  lamb,  calf, 
or  fawn,  guided  by  sight  and  smell, 
scelrs  its  mother's  teat.  In  each  of 
these  cases  a  stimulus  is  required, 
either  of  touch,  sight,  or  smell.  With¬ 
out  tlie  stimulus  the  experiment  fails. 

Fawns  are  peculiarly  precocious. 
From  the  first  they  show  a  tendency 
to  crouch  and  hide  on  the  approach  of 
danger.  The  following  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  instance  of  combination  of  ma¬ 
ternal  and  infant  instinct;— 

“I  have  had  frequent  opportunities,” 
says  the  “Naturalist  in  La  Plata.”  “of 
observing  the  young  from  one  to 
three  days  old  of  the  Cervus  campestris, 
the  common  deer  of  the  Pampas,  and 
the  perfection  of  its  instincts  at  that 
tender  age  seems  very  wonderful  in  a 
ruminant  When  the  doe  with  fawn 


is  approached  by  a  horseman,  even 
when  accompanied  by  dogs,  she  stands 
perfectly  motionless,  gazing  flxedly  at 
the  enemy,  the  fawn  motionless  by  her 
side;  and  suddenly  as  if  at  a  precon¬ 
certed  signal,  the  fawn  rushes  away 
from  her  at  its  utmost  speed,  and  go¬ 
ing  to  a  distance  of  600  to  1,000 
yards,  conceals  itself  in  a  hollow  in 
the  ground  or  among  the  long  grass^ 
lying  down  very  close  with  neck 
stretched  out  horizontally,  and  will 
thus  remain  until  sought  by  the  dam. 
When  very  young  it  will  allow  itself 
to  be  taken,  making  no  further  effort 
to  escape.  After  the  fawn  has  run 
away,  the  doe  still  maintains  her 
statuesque  attitude,  as  if  to  await  the 
onset;  and  when,  and  only  when  the 
dogs  are  close  upon  her,  she  also- 
rushes  away,  but  invariably  in  a  di¬ 
rection  as  nearly  opposite  to  the  fawn 
as  possible.  At  first  she  runs  slowly 
with  a  limping  gait  and  frequently 
pausing  as  if  to  entice  her  enemy  on 
like  a  partridge,  duck,  or  plover  when 
driven  from  its  young;  but  as  the  dogs 
begin  to  press  her  more  closely  her 
speed  increases,  becoming  greater  the 
further  she  succeeds  in  leading  them 
from  the  starting  point” 

In  considering  this  case  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  deer  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  woodland  animal,  and  that  its  fawn, 
while  feeble,  crouches  under  cover,  of 
which  there  is  plenty  within  immediate 
reach;  but  the  deer  of  the  Pampas 
lives  on  rolling  prairies  w^here  the 
only  cover  is  the  isolated  tufts  of  Pam¬ 
pas  grass.  While,  therefore,  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  crouch  is  sufficient  for  the 
fawns  of  most  deer,  crouching  in  the- 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  would  be  useless  in  the  open 
ground  of  the  Pampas;  and  this  art¬ 
ful  combination  of  tactics  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  developed  by  practice. 

In  birds  we  get  even  more  marked 
differences  in  connate  powers  and  In¬ 
stincts,  from  the  naked  young  of  the- 
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sparrow,  which  is  nearly  as  helpless 
as  the  human  haby,  to  the  newly- 
hatched  chicken,  which  is  a  reg^ular 
little  man-about-town  at  once.  The 
habits  of  the  latter  have  been  closely 
studied.  Hatched  out  in  an  incubator, 
and  deprived  of  all  maternal  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  example,  he  quickly  begins 
to  peck  at  all  small  objects,  with  a 
preference  for  moving  ones,  and  from 
the  first  shows  an  almost  perfect  pow¬ 
er  of  estimating  distance  and  direction, 
which  is  very  marvellous  when  we 
consider  the  great  number  of  muscles 
which  have  to  be  co-ordinated  in  the 
act. 

The  late  Mr.  Douglas  Spalding 
placed  beyond  question  the  view  that 
all  the  supposed  examples  of  instincts 
may  be  nothing  more  than  cases  of 
rapid  learning,  imitation,  or  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  also  proved  that  a  young 
bird  comes  into  the  world  with  an 
amount  and  a  nicety  of  ancestral 
knowledge  that  is  highly  astonishing. 
Thus  speaking  of  chickens  which  he 
lil)erated  from  the  egg  and  hooded  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  had  been  able  to  per¬ 
form  any  act  of  vision,  he  says  that 
on  removing  the  hood  after  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  three  days,  “al¬ 
most  invariably  they  seemed  a  little 
stunned  by  the  light,  remained  motion¬ 
less  for  several  minutes,  and  continued 
for  some  time  less  active  than  before 
they  were  unhooded.  Their  behavior 
was,  however,  in  every  case,  conclu¬ 
sive  against  the  theory  that  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  distance  and  direction  by  the 
eye  are  the  result  of  experience  or  of 
associations  formed  in  the  history  of 
each  individual  life.  Often,  at  the  end 
of  two  minutes,  they  followed  with 
their  eyes  the  movements  of  crawling 
insects,  turning  their  heads  with  all 
the  precision  of  an  old  fowl.  In  from 
two  to  fifteen  minutes  they  pecked  at 
some  speck  or  insect,  showing  not 
merely  an  instinctive  perception  of 
distance,  but  an  original  ability  to 


Judge  and  to  measure  distance  with 
something  like  infallible  accuracy.  A 
chicken  was  unhooded  when  nearly 
three  days  old.  For  six  minutes  it  sat 
chirping  and  looking  about  it;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  followed  with  its 
head  and  eyes  the  movements  of  a  fiy 
twelve  inches  distant,  at  twelve  min¬ 
utes  it  made  a  peck  at  its  own  toes, 
and  the  next  instant  it  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  dart  at  the  fiy,  which  had  come 
w'lthin  reach  of  its  neck,  and  seized 
and  swallowed  it  at  the  first  stroke; 
for  seven  minutes  more  it  sat  calling 
and  looking  about  it  For  about  thirty 
minutes  more  it  sat  on  the  spot  where 
its  eyes  had  been  unveiled  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  walk  a  step.  It  was  then 
placed  on  rough  ground  within  sight 
and  call  of  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  about 
its  own  age.  After  standing  chirping  for 
about  a  minute,  it  started  off  towards 
the  hen,  displaying  as  keen  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  qualities  of  the  outer  world 
as  it  was  ever  likely  to  possess  in 
after  life.  It  never  required  to  knock 
its  head  against  a  stone  to  discover 
that  there  was  no  road  there.  It  leaped 
OTer  the  smaller  obstacles  that  lay  in 
its  path  and  ran  round  the  larger, 
reaching  the  mother  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit.  This,  let  it  be  remembered, 
was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  walked 
bj'  sight.” 

In  this  experiment  each  movement  of 
the  chicken  appears  to  have  been 
started  by  an  external  stimulus.  It 
pecked  at  the  files  which  it  saw.  It 
Jumped  or  evaded  the  objects  which  It 
saw  in  its  path.  It  remained  station¬ 
ary  until  Its  hereditary  tendencies 
were  stimulated  by  the  sound  and 
sight  of  the  old  ben  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Mr.  Spalding  again  says:— “The  art 
of  scraping  in  search  of  food,  which, 
if  anything,  might  be  acquired  by  Imi¬ 
tation,  is  nevertheless  another  indu¬ 
bitable  instinct.  Without  any  oppor- 
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tunities  of  imitation,  when  kept  quite 
isoiated  from  their  kind,  chickens  be¬ 
gan  to  scrape  when  from  two  to  six 
days  old.  Generally  the  condition  of 
the  ground  was  suggestive,  but  I  have 
several  times  seen  the  first  attempt, 
which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  nervous 
dance,  made  on  a  smooth  table.”  Mr. 
Spalding,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  seen  them  scrape  unless  the 
ground  was  suggestive,  and  Dr.  Allen 
Thompson  hatched  out  some  chickens 
on  a  carpet  where  he  kept  them  for 
several  days.  They  showed  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  scrape  because  the  stimulus 
applied  to  their  feet  was  of  too  novel 
a  character  to  call  into  action  their 
hereditary  instinct;  but  when  Dr. 
Thompson  sprinkled  a  little  gravel  on 
the  carpet,  and  so  supplied  the  appro¬ 
priate  or  customary  stimulus,  the 
chickens  Immediately  began  their 
scraping  movements.  Here,  again,  we 
see  the  hereditary  instinct  requiring  a 
local  stimulus  to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  Spalding  again  says:— “A  young 
turkey,  which  I  had  adopted  when 
chirping  within  the  uncracked  shell, 
was,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day 
of  its  life  eating  a  comfortable  break¬ 
fast  from  my  band,  when  the  young 
hawk  in  a  cupboard  Just  behind  us 
gave  a  shrill  chip,  chip,  chip.  Like  an 
arrow  the  poor  turkey  shot  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  stood  there  motion¬ 
less  and  dumb  with  fear^  until  the 
hawk  gave  a  second  cry,  when  it  dart¬ 
ed  out  at  the  open  door  right  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  passage,  and  there, 
silent  and  crouched  in  a  comer,  re¬ 
mained  for  ten  minutes.  Several  times 
during  the  course  of  that  day  it  again 
heard  these  alarming  sounds,  and  in 
every  instance  with  similar  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  fear.”  Generations  of  young 
turkeys  must  in  their  native  home  have 
had  cause  to  dread  the  cry  of  birds  of 
prey;  and  the  hereditary  lesson  had 
been  well  learned. 

.4  water-bird  w'as  reared  from  the 
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fSS  l*.v  another  observer.  It  would 
swim  freely,  but  he  could  not  get  it  to 
dive  by  any  means  which  he  tried.  One 
day,  while  watching  it  in  the  water,  a 
dog  suddenly  appeared  on  the  bank. 
The  necessary  stimulus  was  applied; 
the  hereditary  reflex  was  set  in  action, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  bird 
had  dived. 

Handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  as  these  instincts  have  been, 
and  impressed  upon  their  owners  by 
the  imperative  law  that  failure  to  in¬ 
herit  an  instinct  or  a  reflex  meant 
death  to  the  degenerate,  these  reac¬ 
tions  persist  long  after  they  have 
failed  to  be  of  use. 

As  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  has  pointed 
out,  the  horse  roamed,  in  a  wild  state, 
over  plains  of  more  or  less  long  grass 
and  low  bushes.  When  a  horse  is 
alarmed  he  throws  up  his  head  to  get 
as  wide  a  view  as  possible.  The  cow, 
on  the  other  hand,  keeps  her  head  low 
as  if  to  peer  under  the  boughs  which 
covered  the  marshy  grass  of  her  Jungle 
home.  The  horse’s  chief  danger  lay 
when,  as  he  approached  a  stream  to 
drink,  he  was  liable  to  be  sprung  upon 
by  a  lurking  lion;  and  to  this  day  the 
two  things  that  a  horse  dreads  most 
are  the  rustling  in  bushes  or  reeds  by 
the  road-side  and  the  wheelbarrow'  or 
tree-stump  which  his  imagination  de¬ 
picts  as  a  crouching  enemy. 

The  dog  once  formed  his  lair  in 
rough  stuff,  and  now,  when  approach¬ 
ing  sleep  gives  the  accustomed  stimu¬ 
lus,  our  pet  dogs  turn  round  three 
times  upon  the  hearthrug  to  smooth 
down  imaginary  grass  stubbs.  As  an 
instance  of  an  instinct  which  by  its 
persistence  under  altered  circumstan¬ 
ces  has  become  actually  prejudicial,  I 
may  give  the  case,  of  some  shore-birds 
which  had  for  many  years  nested  upon 
fiats  covered  with  pebbles.  As  long 
as  the  pebbles  remained,  the  eggs, 
which  closely  resembled  them  in 
markings,  were  rendered  inconspicu- 
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ous,  but  as  the  sea  receded  and  grass 
grew,  the  pebbles  became  few  and  far 
between.  The  birds  still,  however, 
kept  to  their  haunt,  and  actually  col¬ 
lected  pebbles  around  their  eggs,  there¬ 
by  rendering  their  nests  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous. 

In  domestic  fowls  the  habit  of  cack¬ 
ling  as  soon  as  they  have  laid  an  egg 
would  certainly  be  detrimental  to  a 
wild  race,  and  Hudson  makes  some  in¬ 
teresting  remarks  on  the  modilied  hab¬ 
it  in  a  semiferal  race.  The  Creolla 
fowls,  descended  through  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  the  fowls  introduced 
by  the  early  settlers  in  La  Plata,  are 
much  persecuted  by  foxes,  skunks,  etc., 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  their  eggs  or 
themselves.  These  fowls  in  summer 
always  lived  in  small  parties,  each 
party  composed  of  one  cock  and  as 
many  hens  as  he  could  collect— usual¬ 
ly  three  or  four.  Each  family  occupied 
its  own  feeding-ground,  where  it  would 
pass  a  greater  portion  of  each  day.  The 
hen  would  nestat  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  feeding-ground,  sometimes  as 
far  as  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
away. 

After  laying  an  egg  she  would  quit 
the  nest,  not  walking  from  it  as  other 
fowls  do,  but  fiying,  the  flight  extend¬ 
ing  to  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to 
about  fifty  yards;  after  which,  still 
keeping  silence,  she  ■  would  walk  or 
run,  until,  arrived  at  the  feeding- 
ground,  she  would  begin  to  cackle.  At 
once  the  cock,  if  within  hearing,  would 
utter  a  responsive  cackle,  whereupon 
she  would  run  to  him  and  cackle  no 
more.  Frequently  the  cackling  call- 
note  would  not  be  uttered  more  than 
two  or  three  times,  sometimes  only 
once,  and  in  a  much  lower  tone  than 
In  fowls  of  other  breeds.  If  we  may 
assume  that  these  fowls  in  their  long 
semi-independent  existence  in  I^a  Plata 
have  reverted  to  the  original  instincts 
of  the  wild  Oallus  bankiva,  we  can  see 
how  advantageous  the  cackling  in- 
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stinct  must  be  in  enabling  the  hen  in 
dense  tropical  Jungles  to  rejoin  the 
flock  after  laying  an  egg,  while  if 
there  are  egg-eating  animals  in  the 
Jungle  intelligent  enough  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  such  a  short  subdued 
cackle,  they  would  still  be  unable  to 
find  the  nest  by  going  back  on  the 
bird’s  scent,  since  she  files  from  the 
nest  In  the  first  place!  It  is  obvious 
tliat  while  this  form  of  cackling  is  use¬ 
ful,  excessive  cackling  would  in  a 
state  of  nature  lead  to  its  own  sup¬ 
pression. 

We  may ‘suppose  that  as  the  wild 
fowl  became  more  and  more  closely 
domesticated  the  eggs  of  the  greater 
cacklers  were  more  rapidly  found  and 
preserved  by  their  mistresses,  and  this 
tended  to  increase  the  tendency  to 
cackle;  while  in  the  half-wild  fowls 
of  settlers  who  had  plenty  to  do  l>e- 
sides  looking  after  their  poultry,  there 
was  a  gradual  reversion  to  the  wild 
type  by  the  elimination  of  the  eggs  of 
loud  cacklers  when  not  rapidly  re¬ 
trieved. 

Birds  which  nest  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  ground  display,  ns  a  rule, 
great  skill  in  concealing  their  nests, 
and  are  very  conservative  in  type. 
How  is  it  that  one  chafflncb’s  nest  is 
so  like  another’s? 

Gregarious  birds  like  rooks  have  oj)- 
portunities  for  learning  by  imitation, 
and  may  thus  have  lost  some  of  their 
spontaneous  skill.  I  have  read  some¬ 
where  that,  when  rooks  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Antipodes,  young  birds 
having  been  selected  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  they  were  found  when  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  came  round,  to  be  at  fault, 
and  finally  Imitated  the  nest  of  some 
native  bird;  but  chaflinches  build  apart 
from  one  another;  how,  then,  do  they 
get  their  nests  so  nearly  alike?  A. 
great  observer  has  suggested  that  this 
is  due  to  recollection  on  the  part  of  the 
nesting  pair  of  the  home  in  which  they 
were  reared.  This  explanation  does 
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not  commend  itself  to  my  mind,  and  is 
refuted,  if  not  by  the  Instance  of  the 
rooks  Just  quoted,  by  the  fact  that 
tame  canaries  hatched  in  a  nest  of  felt 
will,  when  they  themselves  breed,  use 
moss  for  the  foundation  of  their  nest, 
and  hair  as  a  lining,  just  as  a  wild  bird 
would  do,  although  as  they  build  in  a 
box  the  hair  alone  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

If  you  want  examples  of  what  pure 
instinct  can  do,  go  to  the  Insect  world. 
There  you  get  them  in  infinite  variety. 
Hatched  from  the  egg  long  after  the 
death  of  the  mother,  the  majority  of 
insects  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
duly  ordered  reaction  of  their  nervous 
organisms  to  stimuli  similar  to  those 
which  have  for  ages  incited  their  fore¬ 
runners. 

The  bot  of  horses  has  been  hatched 
from  the  egg  inside  the  stomach  of  its 
host.  After  some  nine  months’  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  intestines,  it  is  passed 
with  the  faeces  and  subsequently  be¬ 
comes  the  bo  t-fiy.  Until  it  becomes  a  per¬ 
fect  insect  it  has  never  seen  the  outside 
of  a  horse,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it  sees 
one,  it  knows  exactly  where  to  deposit 
its  eggs  in  a  position  from  which  they 
can  be  licked  off  and  swallowed  in 
their  turn.  The  sight  and  perhaps  the 
smell  of  the  horse  is  sufficient  to  in¬ 
spire  the  hereditary  desire  to  deposit 
epgs  in  a  particular  spot  If  the  stimu¬ 
lus  and  its  reaction  were  insufficient 
that  particular  bot-fiy  would  cease  to 
propagate. 

The  garden  spider,  again,  hatched 
from  an  egg  laid  the  previous  autumn, 
brings  an  enormous  amount  of  heredi¬ 
tary  skill  into  the  vicissitudes  of  its 
life.  It  selects  its  site,  builds  its  web, 
adapts  it  according  to  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  plans  to  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  and  distinguishes  between 
harmless  files  anddangerous wasps  with 
an  innate  cunning  which  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  actions  of  the  last  year’s 
brood.  The  nest  of  the  trapdoor  spider. 


too,  is  quite  as  wonderful  a  produc¬ 
tion  as  the  nest  of  any  bird. 

Caterpillars,  when  they  have  reached 
their  full  growth,  display  great  skill 
in  selecting  appropriate  hiding  places 
in  which  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis 
form,  and  those  which  weave  cocoons 
do  so  in  recognized  stages.  Huber  has 
described  one  which  makes,  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  processes,  a  very  complicat¬ 
ed  hammock  for  its  metamorphosis; 
and  he  found  that  if  he  took  a  cater¬ 
pillar  which  had  completed  its  ham¬ 
mock  up  to  say  the  sixth  stage  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  put  it  into  a  hammock 
completed  only  to  the  third  stage,  the 
caterpillar  did  not  seem  puzzled,  but 
completed  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
stages  of  construction.  If,  however, 
a  caterpillar  were  taken  out  of  a  ham¬ 
mock  made  up  for  instance,  to  the 
third  stage,  and  put  into  one  finished 
up  to  the  ninth  stage,  so  that  much  of 
its  work  was  done  for  it,  far  from  feel¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  this,  it  was  much 
embarrassed,  and  forced  even  to  go 
over  the  already  finished  work,  start¬ 
ing  from  the  third  stage  which  it  had 
left  off  at,  before  it  could  complete  its 
hammock.  In  this  experiment  it  would 
appear  that  each  instinctive  action 
calls  other  actions  in  definite  order, 
and  unless  the  proper  sequence  is 
maintained  the  intelligence  of  the  in¬ 
sect  is  unequal  to  bridging  the  gap. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  facts  and  in¬ 
ferences  aforesaid  to  the  nesting  of  the 
chaffinch.  We  have  seen  how  habits 
acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  impress  themselves  upon  the 
nervous  connections,  until,  when  the 
accustomed  stimulus  is  applied,  they 
become  quite  independent  of  the  will. 
We  have  seen  how  certain  refiex  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  necessary  for  the 
life  of  the  individual  have,  through 
congenital  connections,  become  so  au¬ 
tomatic,  that  they  take  place  whether 
the  brain  is  present  or  not.  We  have 
seen  how  habits  of  wild  animals  have. 
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through  similar  nervous  bonds,  been 
handed  down  to  tame  descendants  long 
after  the  said  habits  were  useless  and 
even  detrimental.  We  have  noted  that 
ancestral  habits  may  lie  in  abeyance 
until  some  perhaps  unexpected  stimu¬ 
lus  arouses  them— for  instance,  the 
scraping  of  chickens  when  placed  upon 
gravel,  or  the  diving  of  a  water-bird 
upon  sudden  fright  We  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  many  of  these  instincts 
are  certainly  not  due  to  instruction  by 
older  animals,  but  are  purely  sponta¬ 
neous;  that  in  insects  these  sponta¬ 
neous  actions  are  often  most  compli¬ 
cated.  and  are  sometimes  not  only  car¬ 
ried  out  in  definite  order,  as  in  the 
weaving  of  their  cocoons,  but  cannot 
bo  carried  out  except  in  that  definite 
order. 

The  Inference  I  draw  is\  that  the 
nest-building  of  the  chaffinch  is  due 
to  a  succession  of  refiexes.  You  re¬ 
member  that  when  Alice  was  wander¬ 
ing  about  in  Wonderland,  she  was  con- 
N'atnr*. 


tinually  coming  upon  medicine-bottles, 
marked  “Drink  me,"  or  upon  pieces  of 
cake  marked  “Eat  me."  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  Alice  obeyed  these  di¬ 
rections  strange  things  happened.  Alice 
was  able  to  decipher  her  labels  by  the 
result  of  long  and  painful  study  in  her 
nursery.  Had  they  been  written  in  the 
Cuneiform  character,  though  perhaps 
perfectly  intelligible  to  another,  they 
would  have  conveyed  nothing  to  her. 
The  nervous  system  of  the  chaffinch 
has  been  educated  by  generations  of 
hereditary  experiences,  and  when  the 
newly-wedded  chaffinch  pair  start 
upon  their  housekeeping,  they  see  in 
their  mind’s  eye,  upon  some  suitable 
site,  a  label  marked  “Build  here;"  they 
go  through  the  stages  of  their  architec¬ 
ture  much  as  the  caterpillar  spins  the 
different  stages  of  its  cocoon,  each 
stage  suggesting  its  successor;  and 
each  twig,  hair,  or  feather  which  they 
use,  bears  upon  it  a  label,  “Use  me 
next” 
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Oh  look  na,  young  Lassie,  sae  softly  and  sweetly! 

Oh  smile  na,  young  Lassie,  sae  sweetly  on  me! 

Ther’s  nought  waur  to  bear  than  the  uiild  glance  of  pity 
When  grief  swells  the  heart  and  the  tear  Wins  the  e’e. 


Just  such  was  the  glance  of  my  bonnie  lost  Nancy, 

Just  such  was  the  glance  that  once  brightened  her  e’e; 
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But  lost  is  the  smile  sae  impressed  on  my  fancy, 

And  cauld  Is  the  h^art  that  sae  dear  was  to  me. 

Ilka  wee  flow’ret  we  grieve  to  see  blighted, 

Cow’ring  and  with’ring  in  frost  nippet  plain; 

The  naist  turn  of  Spring  shall  awauken  their  beauty, 

But  ne’er  can  Spring  wauken  my  Nancy  again. 

And  was  she  less  fair  than  the  flow’rs  of  the  garden 
Was  she  less  sweet  than  the  blossoms  of  May? 

Oh,  was  na  her  cheek  like  the  rose  and  the  lily. 

Like  the  Sun’s  waving  glance  at  the  closing  o’  day? 

And  oh  sic  a  heart,  sae  gude  and  sae  tender! 

Weel  was  It  fitted  for  beauty  sae  leal; 

’Twas  as  pure  as  the  drop  in  the  bell  o’  the  lily, 

A  wee  glinting  gem  wi’  nought  to  conceal. 

But  the  blush  and  the  smile  and  the  dark  e’es  mild  glances, 
I  prized  them  the  maist,  they  were  love’s  kind  return. 

Yet  far  less  the  loss  of  sic  beauty  lamented, 

’Twas  the  love  that  she  bore  me  that  gaes  me  to  mourn. 

MacmllUa'*  llafailDe. 
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Most  people  if  they  were  asked  to 
state  the  color  of  the  sun  would  say 
that  it  was  orange,  and  they  would  as 
confidently  assert  that  the  color  of  the 
atmosphere  was  blue.  Recent  re¬ 
searches  and  investigations,  however, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real 
color  of  the  sun  is  blue,  while  that  of 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth 
is  orange.  Commonly,  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  appears  so  transparent 
and  translucent  that  it  is  hard 
to  realize  the  fact  that  it  has 
as  much  effect  on  the  light  and 
heat  coming  from  the  sun  as  if  it  were 
a  roof  of  thick  glass.  But  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  very  far  from  being  as  color¬ 
less  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  the  best  way 
of  discovering  its  true  tint  is,  not  to 
gaze  immediately  overhead,  but  to  look 


away  towards  the  horizon.  By  so  do¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  will  be  seen,  as  it 
were.  In  bulk;  for  overhead  there  is 
only  a  small  accumulation  of  it  com¬ 
pared  with  the  many  miles  of  thick¬ 
ness  through  which  the  vision  travels 
when  the  eye  looks  towards  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
earth,  then,  may  be  likened  to  a  screen 
of  an  orange  color,  and  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  any  light  passing 
through  this  screen  will  experience 
some  remarkable  modifications.  Now, 
as  already  stated,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  supposing  any  one  could 
see  the  sun  from  a  position  outside  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  the  light  coming 
from  this  central  luminary  would  be 
seen  to  be  not  white  but  blue.  This 
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blue  is,  of  course,  not  a  pure  mono¬ 
chromatic  blue,  and  the  expression 
really  means  that  it  sums  up  the  domi¬ 
nant  note  in  the  color  scheme.  What, 
therefore,  the  atmosphere  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  do  is  to  stop  out,  or  absorb, 
all  the  colors  at  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  residue  filtering  through 
to  the  earth  as  white  light  When  the 
rays  of  light  first  left  the  sun,  the 
blue  rays  were  the  strongest;  but  very 
soon  after  they  entered  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  their  progress  was  impeded, 
and  of  all  the  rays  Journeying  from  the 
sun  they  quickly  became  the  weakest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  red  rays  which 
at  first  were  inconspicuous,  had  the 
facility  of  penetrating  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  were  the  most  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  end  of  their  long  jour¬ 
ney. 

The  first  step,  accordingly,  to  be 
taken  when  investigating  a  sunset  is 
to  realize  that  the  white  light  from  the 
sun  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  the  seven  primary  colors 
should  rather  be  thought  of  as  a  resi¬ 
due  of  original  radiations.  A  further 
important  point  is  to  bear  in  mind  that 
all  radiations  of  light  are  of  different 
wave  lengths.  This  fact.  Indeed,  is  at 
the  very  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  all 
sunsets,  and  it  is  the  prime  agency  by 
which  their  fiaming,  gorgeous  tints  and 
colors  are  produced.  It  is  due  to  this 
fact,  for  Instance,  that  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  large  towns,  the  sun  nearly  al¬ 
ways  appears  to  set  as  a  red  ball  of 
fire.  The  rays  of  light  at  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  are  of  a  much  longer 
wave  length  than  any  of  their  fellow 
rays,  and  so  are  the  best  qualified  for 
penetrating  the  dense  bank  of  haze 
which  so  commonly  fioats  over  all  large 
towns  and  cities.  In  such  localities, 
as  the  sun  sinks  to  rest,  the  green  rays 
are  first  absorbed  by  this  bank  of  haze, 
and  then  the  yellow,  and  lastly  the 
orange  and  the  red,  the  latter  more 
often  than  not,  being  the  only  ones  to 


get  through  at  all.  A  careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  sunset  wiil  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  colors  fade  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  order,  and  the  reason  they  do 
so  is  that  they  are  of  different  wave 
lengths. 

In  recent  years  the  methods  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  changes  in  the  weather 
have  been  much  improved,  and  since  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  observa¬ 
tions  should  be  capable  of  being  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other,  the  effort  is 
made  so  to  arrange  that  observa¬ 
tions  made  at  different  places  shall  be 
conducted  on  a  uniform  plan.  Now, 
the  coloring  of  a  sunset  gives  such  val¬ 
uable  information  as  regards  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  respect  of  the  amount  of 
moisture  that  may  be  floating  in  the 
air,  that  increased  attention  is  being 
given  every  year  to  the  work  of  ob¬ 
serving  and  recording  the  quality  of 
the  sunset  In  various  localities.  The 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  in  the  principal  streets  of 
the  large  towns  certain  places  where 
the  latest  weather  repwts  and  fore¬ 
casts  are  displayed  for  the  information 
of  the  public.  In  addition  to  this  in¬ 
formation  there  are  also  certain  discs 
of  various  colors  which  are  exposed  in 
accordance  with  the  color  of  the  latest 
sunset;  and  from  this  fact  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  authorities  attach  a 
good  deal  of  Importance  to  information 
regarding  the  color  of  the  most  recent 
sunset.  It  being  clear,  therefore,  that 
sunset  observations  are  of  value,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  they  assist 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  causes 
by  which  the  sunsets  are  produced,  hut 
also  because  they  are  of  use  as  aids  to 
forecasting  the  weather,  it  becomes  Im¬ 
portant  that  some  systematic  method 
should  be  devised  for  recording  the  ob¬ 
servations,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  a  very  simple  way  of  regis¬ 
tering  sunsets  has  been  adopted. 

Supposing  that  any  one  should  be  de¬ 
sirous  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  color 
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of  the  sunsets  in  bis  neigblrarbood,  a 
record,  it  may  be  said,  that  will  afford 
considerable  pleasure,  especially  during 
tbe  autumn  days,  there  Is  a  very  easy 
way  of  going  to  work.  All  that  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  divide  tbe  sunsets  into 
classes  after  tbe  following  manner. 
There  are  in  the  first  place  those  sun¬ 
sets  which  may  be  described  as  clear, 
this  definition  being  taken  to  mean 
that  there  were  no  clouds  In  the  sky, 
and  few  brilliant  colors,  the  color  pre¬ 
dominating  being  red.  Further,  the 
term  j’ellow  is  employed  to  describe 
the  quality  of  the  sunset  when  this 
color  unmistakably  overwhelms  all 
others.  Green  is  a  color  rarely  seen  in 
sunsets,  but  when  it  appears  at  all 
prominently  it  serves  to  define  a  third 
class  of  sunsets.  Fourthly,  there  are 
those  sunsets  which  are  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  cloudy,  and  in  this  variety 
there  is  commonly  a  dense  barrier  or 
ibastion  of  cloud  that  completely  ab- 
.sorbs  all  color  and  effectively  darkens 
ithe  western  sky. 

many  of  the  observatories  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  world,  not  only 
are  sunsets  thus  relegated  to  certain 
definite  classes,  but,  in  order  to  give 
the  record  a  scientific  value,  still  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  concerning  the  sunset 
are  added.  Thus  the  position  of  the 
•colors  as  regards  their  position  in  the 
aky,  or  as  regards  altitude  and  azimuth, 
as  the  terms  are,  are  observed;  while 
the  time  at  which  the  colors  were  seen 
and  any  Increase  or  decrease  in  the 
■brilliance  of  the  coloring  would  also  be 
•considered  worthy  of  a  place  In  the 
records.  In  all  such  systematic  ob¬ 
servations  the  time  when  the  colors 
were  at  their  brightest,  and  when  they 
faded  away,  would  be  noted,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  make  the  record  quite 
complete,  the  time  of  sunset  or  sun¬ 
rise  would  also  be  registered. 

Now  the  color  in  the  sky  may,  as  it 
were,  be  painted  on  the  clouds,  or  on 
the  hazy  air,  or  on  tbe  open  sky  itself. 


As  regards  the  latter,  the  color  that  Is 
most  conspicuous  is,  of  course,  the 
blue,  and  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of 
this  tint  it  will  be  found  that  the  search 
leads  to  an  explanation  of  many  of 
the  other  colors.  On  looking  up  into 
tbe  sky  on  a  cloudless,  sunny  day, 
when  the  swallows,  perhaps,  are  fiylng 
so  high  that  they  appear  as  tiny  specks 
in  the  dome  of  blue,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  think  of  tbe  atmosphere 
as  being  otherwise  than  perfectly  clear 
and  translucent.  It  is,  however,  in 
reality  charged  with  minute  dusty  par¬ 
ticles  which  have  always  been  found 
in  myriads,  whenever  the  atmosphere 
has  been  tested  either  over  the  oi)en  sea 
or  at  the  top  of  high  mountains.  There 
is  an  ingenious  instrument,  indeed,  by 
which thenumberof  these  atomsof  dust 
In  any  given  quantity  of  air  may  be 
counted,  and  by  its  aid  samples  of  air 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  at  different  seasons  of  tbe  year 
have  been  analj-zed  and  the  atoms 
counted.  The  sources  from  which  this 
atmospheric  dust  is  obtained  are  large. 
From  the  land,  and  more  especially 
from  deserts,  dust  is  continually  rising, 
and  the  dust  so  raised  is  carried  by  the 
winds  to  all  parts.  Spicules  of  salt, 
too,  leap  from  the  sea  in  myriads,  and 
go  to  Increase  the  stores  of  dust.  Other 
sources  of  atmospheric  dust  are  found 
in  the  stream  of  meteors  which  are 
continually  plunging  into  the  earth’s 
atmosphere,  their  combustion  also  re¬ 
sulting  in  atmospheric  dust.  ‘Volca¬ 
noes,  again,  are  important  distributors 
of  dust.  A  cigarette  smoker  casts  some 
4,000,000,000  dusty  atoms  into  the  air 
at  every  puff;  while  the  shaking  of 
door  mats  and  other  similar  operations 
constantly  serve  to  launch  a  never-fall¬ 
ing  stream  of  dusty  particles  into  the 
air.  These  particles  of  dust.  It  will  be 
seen,  are  the  agents  principally  respon¬ 
sible  for  tinting  the  atmosphere  blue 
and  for  filtering  out  the  gorgeous  hues 
of  a  sunset. 
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In  respect  of  these  atoms  of  dust  the 
atmosphere  may  be  likened  to  some 
brobdingnagian  vessel;  for  these  atoms 
are  always  falling  slowly  downwards 
towards  the  earth  like  particles  of 
chalk  in  a  glass  of  water.  As  might 
therefore  be  expected,  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  are  most  crowded 
and  congested  with  these  dusty  loiter¬ 
ers,  as  is  well  illustrated  when,  on  a 
calm,  windless  day,  these  atoms  settle 
downwards  In  such  dense  crowds  and 
multitudes  as  to  produce  a  dense  black 
fog.  But  fur  above  these  lower  levels 
the  dusty  atoms  find  their  way,  and 
since  they  are  able  to  float  so  easily 
in  these  rarefled  regions,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  must  be  of  a  lighter  build 
and  of  more  attenuated  proportions 
than  their  relations  which  dwell  where 
the  air  is  dense.  Even  at  these  great 
heights  there  are  ascensional  currents 
of  air  which  keep  the  tiny  particles  of 
dust  floating.  Although  these  particles 
are  spoken  of  as  dust,  many  of  them 
are  so  minute  that  a  microscope  fails 
to  render  them  visible,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  they  reveal  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  by  their  effects.  Not  only, 
therefore,  do  dusty  particles  pervade 
the  atmosphere  in  all  parts,  but  they 
vary  in  size  from  those  that  are  coarse 
and  readily  discernible  to  others  that 
are  below  microscopic  sight. 

Dusty  atoms  are  further  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  offering  considerable  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  passage  of  the  rays  of 
light  which  emanate  from  the  sun. 
Luminous  bodies,  as  is  well-known, 
shed  rays  of  light  of  varying  wave 
length,  as  the  term  is;  and  as  regards 
human  vision  only  those  rays  whose 
wave  length  is  between  .00036  and 
.00075  millimetres  can  be  seen.  As 
these  waves  of  light  surge  through  the 
atmosphere,  not  only  does  their  wave 
length  affect  their  manner  of  passing 
through  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  but 
the  different  sizes  of  the  dusty  atoms 
against  which  the  rays  of  light  strike 


introduce  other  modlflcations.  Thus 
many  atoms  of  dust  are  of  a  smaller 
dimension  than  the  wave-lengths  of 
light  thdt  rush  in  among  them.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  red  and  orange 
rays  which  are  of  a  large  wave  length 
pass  over  these  obstacles  with  com¬ 
parative  ease;  but  the  blue  rays  which 
are  of  a  shorter  wave  length  are 
stopped,  and.  the  blue  light  is,  as  it 
were,  turned  out  of  its  course  and 
scattered.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  suggest¬ 
ed  that  it  is  to  this  selective  scattering 
of  the  flner  rays  that  the  blue  of  the 
sky  is  due.  This  action  has  been  illus¬ 
trated  by  observing  what  happens 
when  a  bottle  of  soapy  water  is  held 
up  between  the  eye  and  a  brilliant 
light  Seen  thus  the  light  has  a 
yellow  or  an  orange  color,  but  when 
the  liquid  is  looked  at  sideways  it  ap¬ 
pears  blue,  the  rays  that  have  been 
scattered  being  thus  made  visible. 
^Vben  looking  up  into  the  sky  a  similar 
thing  happens,  for  the  blue  tint  is  that 
which  has  been  scattered  from  the  sun¬ 
beams  as  they  splashed,  as  it  were, 
against  the  particles  of  dust  suspended 
in  the  air. 

In  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
the  coarser  particles  of  dust  not  only 
scatter  the  waves  of  light,  but  they 
also  reflect  them,  so  that  at  these  lower 
levels  the  blue  tint  Is  diluted  by  white 
light,  and  is  accordingly  not  so  intense 
as  when  seen,  say,  from  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain.  At  this  elevation  only 
the  flner  varieties  of  dust  are  floating, 
and  there  Is  little  reflection  of  the  light, 
but  much  scattering,  and  hence  It  Is 
here  that  the  blue  attains  its  greatest 
intensity.  In  that  part  of  the  sky  near¬ 
est  the  sun  the  rays  of  light  come  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  the  scattering  of  the  light  does  not 
appear  so  great  as  when  one  looks 
across  the  path  of  the  beams,  and  it  is 
due  to  this  circumstance  that  the  sky 
near  the  sun  is  not  of  so  intense  a 
blue  as  portions  of  the  sky  farther 
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away.  A  similar  kind  of  thing  happens 
in  respect  of  the  clouds,  where  dust 
readily  accumulates,  and  reflecting  the 
light,  produces  their  brilliant  white¬ 
ness.  At  the  edges  of  the  clouds,  more¬ 
over,  the  atoms  of  dust  are  busily  en¬ 
gaged  In  refracting  the  beams  of  light, 
and  to  this  cause  Is  due  that  brilliant 
fringe  of  brightness  which  so  often 
Koowledg*. 


adorns  many  of  the  largest  clouds.  Not 
only,  therefore,  does  the  atmospheric 
dust  Alter  out  the  blue  light  that  tints 
the  sky,  but  it  also  fabricates  the  pig¬ 
ments  that  color  the  clouds,  effects 
which  can  most  readily  be  observed  In 
contemplating  the  glories  of  the  setting 
sun. 

Arthur  H.  Bdl. 


MR.  GLADSTONE.* 


My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  will  begin  by  repeating  what  I 
have  already  said  elsewhere,  that  to¬ 
day,  at  all  events,  I  shall  not  speak  to 
you,  if  you  allow  me  to  speak  to  you, 
in  the  language  or  the  temper  or  the 
spirit  of  political  party.  You  will  not 
hear  from  me  this  afternoon,  1  hope, 
anything  of  the  language  of  party  or 
of  heat  or  of  violence.  And  it  would 
be  a  most  inappropriate  occasion  even 
supposing  that  were  my  disposition, 
because  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  all,  not 
until  be  was  50  years  old,  until  he  had 
been  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  public 
life,  did  be  Anally  sever  himself  from 
that  party  with  which  Manchester  to¬ 
day  is  associated.  He  sat,  I  believe,  with 
70  Cabinet  colleagues— I  think  a  larger 
number  of  Cabinet  colleagues  than  any 
Minister  of  bis  time,  excepting  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
stood  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  one  hand— a  great  soldier— and  he 
stood  on  the  other  hand  with  the  great 
man  whose  noble  statue  you  have  in 
your  square  here— John  Bright— the 
great  apostle  of  peace.  Therefore,  let 
us  on  this  occasion,  at  all  events,  enjoy 
something  of  the  peace  and  equity  of 
his^ry. 

*  Addrew  hj  Mr.  John  Moriex,  M.P.,  at  Man- 
riMttor,  October  28,  1901,  at  the  anreUins  of  a 
brome  atatne  of  Mr.  Oladatooe. 


To  say  that  in  that  long  space  of  public 
life  Mr.  Gladstone  never  made  a  mistake, 
that  he  never  took  a  mistaken  step, 
would  be  to  claim  for  him  that  he  was 
something  more  than  human,  and  I  for 
one  do  not  think  any  present  here  of 
those  who  were  most  attached  to  him 
by  faithful  and  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  would  claim  any  such  Immacu¬ 
late  position  for  him.  But  I  would 
only  say  this— that  any  detraction,  if 
anybody  is  in  the  mind  to  detract,  any 
detraction  from  the  greatness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  slur  upon  our  country¬ 
men,  because,  surely,  for  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  or  more  he  sailed  on  a  full 
flood-tide  of  popularity  in  this  country 
which  I  feel  pretty  sure  has  never 
been  equalled  for  so  long  a  period  by 
any  great  leader  of  either  party.  Not 
only  was  he  on  the  flood-tide  of  popu¬ 
larity,  he  was  clothed  with  substantial 
power  and  authority  for  all  those  years, 
and  therefore  If  anybody  Is  inclined 
to  offer  criticism  upon  bis  career  do  let 
him  remember  that  Immense  central 
fact  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the 
men  who  rise  from  time  to  time  in  Ihe 
world,  a  rare  class  of  men,  sometimes 
a  great  ruler,  sometimes  an  heroic  sol¬ 
dier,  sometimes  a  revolutionary  poet, 
sometimes  a  mighty  Churchman— 
whether  you  call  him  a  Bossuet  or  a 
I.uther— who  sweep  like  some  new 
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planet  into  tbe  skies  and  fascinate  and 
absorb  tbe  attention  of  tbeir  age.  That 
was  wbat  Mr.  Gladstone  was.  There 
are  some  heroes  who  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  to  other  people.  There  are 
others,  great  on  the  page  of  history, 
who  sacrifice  other  people  to  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  blessedly 
for  us,  of  tbe  former  class,  but  mark 
this— his  popularity  was  not  limited 
to  bis  own  country.  When  his  course 
was  run  and  the  closing  days  had  ar¬ 
rived,  we  may  apply  to  him  tbe  noble 
words  of  Wordsworth  to  Scott:— “The 
might  of  the  whole  world’s  good  wishes 
ill  noble  richness  of  blessings  and 
prayer  went  forth  on  bis  behalf.”  Italy 
did  not  forget  the  friend  who  had 
fought  for  her  as  a  Power  in  the  days 
of  the  Disunion  and  her  servitude. 
Greece  knew  her  friend,  her  benefac¬ 
tor.  These  forlorn  communities  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  had  struggled  for 
ages  till  they  came  Into  some  dawning 
light  of  freedom,  and  they  owed  their 
debt  to  the  most  unselfish,  the  most 
vigorous,  tlie  noblest  of  their  defenders, 
and,  in  short,  I  was  struck  at  the  time 
with  tbe  phrase  used  by  an  American 
MTlter  who  said,  “In  the  day  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  died  the  world  had  lost  its 
greatest  citizen.” 

Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  do  not 
know,  most  of  you,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  had  the  honorable  ambition  of 
being  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Manchester.  In  the  year  1837  he  was 
brought  forward  as  a  most  promising 
young  statesman  of  the  Tory  party.  He 
was  then  28  years  old.  The  Liberals 
of  the  day  denounced  him  as  a  bigot  and 
I  do  not  know  what.  You  who  In  Man¬ 
chester  have  to-day,  after  immense  ac¬ 
clamation,  set  up  a  statue  oi  him,  then 
sent  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  poll  with 
a  majority  of  many  hundreds  against 
him.  I  only  mention  that  as  showing 
what  chances  and  changes  there  are 
in  our  mortal  life.  I  think  you  are 
very  fortunate.  If  I  may  say  so.  In  the 


statue.  I  have  not  bad  time  since  the 
unveiling  to  take  more  than  a  supw- 
ficial  glance  at  it;  but  I  think  the  artist 
may  be  congratulated,  and  that  you 
may  be  congratulated  upon  possessing 
the  result  of  his  art,  and  congratulated 
upon  his  having  caught  an  extremely 
characteristic  pose  and  gesture  of  this 
great  and  famous  man.  Tbe  same 
distinguished  ^ulptor,  with  the  splen¬ 
did  impartiality  of  art,  is,  I  believe,  the 
sculptor  of  tbe  figure  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  lif^ong  opponent.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield.  I  am  bound  to  say  when  I 
pass  daily  before  that  statue  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  front  of  Westminster 
Abbey  that,  though  I  do  not  sympa- 
tliizewlth  all  that  the  statue  repre¬ 
sents,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  a  very  Impres¬ 
sive  representation  of  a  very  Important 
and  great  figure.  I  think  that  this 
which  you  will  now  have  in  Manches¬ 
ter  Is  also  impressive,  and  is  certainly 
in  a  great  commercial  city  of  this  kind 
not  unimportant.  Of  course  you  know 
very  well  that  neither  bronze  nor  mar¬ 
ble  can  reproduce  in  the  statue  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  enchantment  of  periods 
exquisite  in  their  balance  and  their 
modulation.  It  can  barely  reproduce 
the  energy  of  attitude  and  gesture,  the 
swift  blaze  of  the  eye,  the  fiashing 
glance,  the  stem  wrath  of  the  prophet, 
the  Irony,  the  mockery,  the  ease  of  the 
finished  orator.  That  cannot  all  be  re¬ 
produced.  Still  less  can  any  statues 
reproduce  what  those  of  us  who  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  knowing  him 
and  of  working  with  him  were  aware 
of— the  consideration,  the  affection,  the 
recognition  which  he  always  extended 
to  those  who,  as  he  thought,  served 
great  causes. 

I  am  not  going  to  waste  your  time 
to-day  in  comparing  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  his  comrades.  They  talk  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  compared  with  Burke. 
Burke  made  two  great  speeches  upon 
the  war  in  America.  He  made  those 
two  great  speeches,  one  of  them  against 
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the  coercion  of  unwilling  colonies,  and 
those  two  speeches  together  make  a 
perfect  manual  of  civil  wisdom.  1  was 
looking  at  them  the  other  day,  and  I 
think  each  one  of  those  speeches  would 
have  taken  more  than  between  four 
and  five  hours  to  deliver.  I  have  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  good  many 
years— I  think  I  have  been  in  exactly 
the  same  number  of  years  as  your  ad¬ 
mirable  representative  who  sits  here. 
Sir  William  Houldsworth— but  I  do  not 
believe  that,  if  speeches  like  those  two 
immortal  speeches  were  made,  50  men 
—not  even  Sir  William  and  I— would 
perhaps  sit  them  out  Gentlemen,  I 
would  say  this.  I  doubt  whether  in 
our  whole  Parliamentary  history  there 
has  ever  been  an  orator  who  exhibite<1 
the  same  high  level  of  supreme  oratori¬ 
cal  excellence  in  so  many  kinds.  I  do 
not  care  whether  you  seek  the  secret 
of  oratory  in  argumentative  power, 
whether  you  seek  it  in  clean,  close-cut, 
sure-footed  exposition  of  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  entangled  business,  or  whether 
you  look  for  a  fervid  and  intense  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  highest  emotions  that  can 
warm  the  human  heart,  or  the  deepest 
principles  that  can  enlighten  political 
reason,  or  whether  you  seek  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  man  borne  onward  by  some 
mighty  rushing  wind  and  strenuous 
effort  to  serve  some  high  purpose  of 
persuasion  or  act— I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  upon  whichever  of  those  four 
kinds  of  oratory  you  may  choose  to 
dwell,  I  may  boldly  undertake  to  say 
that  in  each  of  those  several  kinds  and 
varieties  I  will  find  a  master  example 
In  the  speeches  of  the  great  and  fa¬ 
mous  man  whom  we  have  met  here  to¬ 
day  to  commemorate.  He,  as  an  ora¬ 
tor,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
glittering  purple  platitudes  of  Ana- 
charsis  Klootz,  or  of  an  orator  of  the 
American  race.  In  an  early  notebook 
he  quoted  for  his  own  guidance  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  Cicero,  that  no  man  can  at¬ 
tain  the  glory  of  eloquence  without  the 


very  highest — of  what?  Of  zeal,  of 
toil,  of  constancy,  of  '  knowledge.  I 

remember  once  talking  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  about  how  to  make  speeches. ' 
He  had  a  poor  learner,  but  be  told  me 
of  serious  preparations  that  be  made, 
and  then  he  said: — “As  for  the  words — 
well,  the  words  come,”  That  does  not 
happen  to  all  of  us.  But  this  is  the 
point.  His  speeches,  in  spite  of  all 
the  decorations — the  rhetorical  decora¬ 
tions — are  saturated,  as  every  sensible 
political  speech  ought  to  be  saturated. 
In  matter  and  practice.  Apart  from 
the  extraordinary  Intellectual  powers, 
apart  from  the  glow  of  his  moral  gen¬ 
ius,  apart  from  these  Incomparable 
physical  gifts,  which  seemed  to  incase 
the  soul  of  fire  in  a  frame  of  pliant 
steel,  he  was  a  great  orator  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  is  worth  while  for 
any  man  ever  to  talk  to  anybody  or  any 
great  audience,  because  he  was  always 
engaged  on  some  practical  object,  some 
great  piece  of  persuasion,  or  some  great 
act  He  was  a  great  orator,  because 
having  these  gifts,  having  hopes  and 
thoughts  about  bis  country  and  about 
good  causes,  he  was  a  most  prodigious 
and  indefatigable  worker,  and  second¬ 
ly,  and  even  more  important,  because 
of  the  tenacity  and  force  of  his  will. 
Talk  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  worker! 
While  I  speak  with  all  respect,  he 
would  have  been  a  match  for  any  one 
of  you  Manchester  gentlemen,  in  your 
own  warehouses,  and  factories,  and 
mills,  and  banks,  just  as  he  was  a 
match  for  the  ablest  officials  at  the 
Treasury  in  the  strict,  laborious,  accu¬ 
rate  methods  of  business.  No  drudg¬ 
ing  city  clerk  in  Manchester  had  more 
of  the  virtues  of  the  counting-house. 
Nobody  who  has  not  worked  at  close 
quarters  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  fram¬ 
ing  great  Bills,  knows  or  can  realize 
his  searching  exploration  of  details, 
the  intensity  and  concentration  of  his 
scrutiny  of  facts,  figures  and  argu¬ 
ments,  bis  mastery  of  clauses,  sub- 
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clauses  and  provisoes,  his  imperial  com¬ 
mand  over  the  minutiae  even  of  a 
schedule,  and  yet,  while  he  was  all 
this,  he  was  a  shining  instance  of  the 
maxim  that  “great  thoughts  come  from 
the  heart”  I  should  keep  you  here  all 
the  afternoon  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
go  through  all  the  landmarks  of  that 
career,  or  to  retrace  to  you  the  leading 
idea  of  that  potent  genius.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  may  say  of  him  what  he  said 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  statue  he 
unveiled  at  Peel-park  in  the  fifties.  He 
said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  thoroughly 
understood  the  working  of  our  noble 
Constitution,  and  appreciated  and 
sounded  to  the  very  depths  the  oldest 
popular  assembly  in  the  world.  No¬ 
body  would  deny  that  the  same  pane¬ 
gyric  which  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  amply  due  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself.  He  did  not  take  the 
House  of  Commons  languidly.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  honor  and  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  English  liberty  and  good 
government  in  England.  He  honored 
the  House  of  Commons  and  he  taught 
the  House  of  Commons  to  honor  itself. 
A  great  idol  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Bishop 
Butler,  taught  wisely  of  the  danger  of 
over-great  refinement,  of  going  beyond 
the  plain,  obvious  facts  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  things,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  sometimes  you  may  find  an  over- 
refining  in  Mr.  Gladstone  in  words,  an 
excess  of  qualifying  propositions,  and 
so  on.  I  really  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  to  whom  that  particular  qual¬ 
ity  is  less  sympathetic  than  it  is  to  the 
very  humble  individual  who  is  now 
addressing  you;  but  I  will  say,  on  the 
other  hand.  If  you  remember  how  care¬ 
lessness  in  words,  how  slovenly  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  name  of  the  same  thing 
or  matter,  the  habit  of  taking  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  positive  proof  what  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  or  barely  probable,  when  I  think 
of  all  the  mischief  and  folly  wrought 
In  the  world  by  those  loose  habits  of 


mind  which  are  almost  as  much  the 
master  vice  of  the  head  as  selfishness 
is  the  master  vice  of  the  heart,  I  de¬ 
clare  1  am  inclined,  in  spite  of  occa¬ 
sional  mutiny,  to  think  we  may  well 
forgive  Mr.  Gladstone  for  what  passed 
for  sophistry  and  subtlety,  but  which 
was  in  truth  a  scruple  of  conscience. 

I  came  upon  a  sentence  the  other 
day  from  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  and  he  said — he  was  no 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone— “Here 
is  a  man  with  the  greatest  intellect  in 
Europe,  and  yet  he  debases  it  by  sim¬ 
ply  following  majorities  and  the 
crowd.”  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  this  great  statesman  was  a  mere 
mirror  of  the  passing  impulses,  the  nu¬ 
merous  intellectual  confusions  of  the 
public  mind— that  he  had  nothing  but 
a  sort  of  clever  pilot’s  eye  for  winds 
and  currents,  and  the  rising  of  the  tide 
to  the  height  which  would  fioat  him 
and  his  cargo  over  the  bar.  I  submit 
to  you  that  that  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  truth.  What  he  thought  was 
that  the  statesman’s  gifts  consisted 
in  insight  into  the  facts  of  a  particular 
era,  disclosing  the  existence  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  forming  public  opinion  and 
directing  public  opinion  to  a  given  end, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  every 
one  of  his  great  achievements— aye,  and 
even  his  last  great  attempt  at  an 
achievement— that  in  every  one  of  those 
great  causes  he  formed,  or  endeavored 
to  form  and  create,  the  great  public 
opinion  upon  which  he  knew  he  de¬ 
pended.  I  will  take  a  case  which  ought 
to  Interest  you  citizens  of  Manchester. 
He  began  the  greater  stage  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  by  the  Budget  of  1853,  which  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  country  that  It  possessed 
a  man  with  a  great  comprehension  of 
the  substantial  interests  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  concerns  of  trade  and  commerce. 
It  was  a  mere  accident  that  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  People 
shook  their  heads  at  the  idea  of  trust¬ 
ing  the  money  of  the  country  to  a  man 
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who  was  a  theologian  and  a  Puseyite. 
They  comforted  themselves  by  remem¬ 
bering  that,  after  all,  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  had  been  a  brilliant  nov¬ 
elist,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  excellent 
Irony,  on  the  day  after  he  took  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  said  he  observed  Consols  had 
not  gone  down  by  a  single  sixteenth.  I 
may  add  that  when  the  novelist  had 
been  tried  and  the  theologian  had  been 
tried  they  fell  back  upon  the  editor  of 
a  review  and  the  author  of  a  book  on 
the  astrology  of  the  ancients.  Well, 
gentlemen,  what  did  Mr.  Gladstone  do 
on  this  occasion?  Did  he  run  about 
feeling  the  pulse  of  popular  opinion? 
No;  he  grappled  with  the  facts  with 
infinite  genius  and  labor— and  recollect 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  half  his  genius  was 
labor— he  built  up  a  vast  plan,  and  he 
carried  that  plan  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
Cabinet  were  against  him.  Almost  to 
a  man  they  warned  him  that  the  House 
of  Commons  wouid  be  against  him. 
The  ofiiciais  of  the  Treasury  told  him 
the  Bank  would  be  against  him, 
that  a  great  press  of  interests  would 
be  against  him,  but,  like  the  intrepid 
and  sinewy  athlete  that  he  always  was, 
he  stood  to  his  guns.  He  converted 
the  Cabinet  He  persuaded  the  House 
of  Commons,  vanquished  the  Bank  and 
the  hostile  interests,  and,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  his  successors,  whom  Sir  W. 
Houldsworth  and  I  weli  knew  and 
liked  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote).  he  did 
all  those  things,  and  he  changed  and 
turned  for  many  years  to  come  the 
current  of  public  opinion  with  that 
force  which  was  too  powerful  for  any 
mind  to  resist  Do  not  let  It  be  said, 
then,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  man 
who  always  followed  the  flowing  tide. 
I  may  take  another  case.  I  only  men¬ 
tion  it  as  being  interesting  to  me  for 
various  reasons.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
Irish  land  legislation,  and  this  was  in 
my  Judgment,  the  most  gigantic,  the 
most  complex,  the  most  deep-reaching 
of  his  legislative  achievements.  The 


transformation  of  land  tenure  is  al¬ 
ways  the  most  difficult  of  processes  in 
all  countries,  and  this  revolution  in  the 
relations  between  the  man  who  tilled 
the  soil  and  the  man  who  drew  the 
rent  was  effected,  not  with  the  flowing 
tide;  it  was  effected  against  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  this  country,  against  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  this  country,  and  against  the 
standing  prejudice  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  who  were  steeped 
In  the  deepest  doctrine  of  contract.  You 
remember  the  events  In  the  seventies. 
I  will  not  for  a  moment  trespass  on 
controversial  ground,  but  you  will  re¬ 
member  that  there  was  a  great  discus¬ 
sion,  and  for  good  reason,  as  to  what 
was  the  policy  of  this  country  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Christian  races  on  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Some  of  you  may 
remember  a  very  fine  figure  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  on  that  point.  He 
said  these  Christian  races  stand¬ 
ing  between  Turkey  and  Europe 
were  like  a  shelving  beach  which  re¬ 
strained  the  waves.  A  beach.  It  is 
true,  is  beaten  by  the  waves;  it  is  laid 
desolate;  it  produces  nothing.  It  l)e- 
came  nothing  but  a  mass  of  shingle 
and  rock  and  almost  useless  seaweed, 
"but  it  is  a  peace  behind  which  culti¬ 
vated  earth  can  spread  and  escape  the 
incoming  tide;  and  such  he  said  was 
the  resistance  to  the  Turk  of  Bulga¬ 
rians,  Servians  and  Greeks.  Well,  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life  In  the 
seventies  he  made  an  opinion  which 
eventually  guided  the  policy  of  the 
country  and  which  had  such  a  great 
effect  for  the  good  of  the  world.  One 
more  point  I  will  refer  to.  He  misread 
the  Civil  War  in  America  which  saved 
the  American  Union  and  prevented  the 
horrid  curse  of  the  great  slave  power 
from  growing  up  on  American  soil.  He 
misread  It  In  common  with  nearly  all 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time  and 
most  of  the  leading  influences  of  the 
time  not  In  Lancashire.  But  if  upon 
that  one  occasion  he  fell  into  error,  do 
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let  us  remember  that  no  man  was 
more  ready  to  admit  how  grievous  the 
error  had  been,  and  I  wiil  say  this, 
that  he  made  the  noblest  reparation 
that  any  statesman  has  ever  made  for 
a  rash  word  by  a  healing  deed  when  he 
made  the  Geneva  Arbitration.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  Aiabama  Dispute 
Arbitration,  it  quenched  the  fires  of 
animosity  between  the  same  race  on 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  in* 
augurated  the  first  substantial  and 
great  precedent  for  the  substitution  of 
reason  for  force  and  something  else 
for  the  deadly,  but  not  altogether 
avoidable,  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  done  nothing  else 
in  the  long  period  of  time  during  which 
he  wielded  practically  supreme  power 
in  this  country— if  he  had  done  nothing 
else  but  that,  he  would  have  deserved 
a  statue  of  bronze  or  marble  or  fine 
gold  in  every  city  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  said  that  he  cared  for  nothing 
but  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  Well, 
I  have  seen  no  signs  whatever  in  the 
time  during  which  I  have  been  on  this 
planet  down  to  to-day,  that  there  is 
much  chance  of  any  statesman  persuad¬ 
ing  his  country  that  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  do  not  matter.  I  only  say 
this,  that  when  people  say  he  is  no  pa¬ 
triot  that  is  only  said  to  pass  the  time 
away.  Even  in  a  case  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart  as  the  Alabama  arbi¬ 
tration,  at  the  moment  of  a  certain 
exaggeration  of  the  American  demand 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  shrink.  He  said: 
“These  are  demands  which  no  nation 
with  a  spark  of  spirit  left  will  submit 
to,  even  at  the  point  of  death.”  There 
could  not  be  a  more  gross  misconcep¬ 
tion  than  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  any  way  weak  or  indifferent 
to  the  great  interests  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Here  is  a  passage  which  I  always 
like  to  read  myself.  It  speaks  of  this 
great  Empire  which  has  had  committed 
to  It  a  trust  and  a  function.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  said:—  “I  feel  when  I  speak  of 


that  trust  and  function  words  fall  me. 

1  cannot  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the 
nobleness  of  the  inheritance  that  has 
descended  upon  us,  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  duty  of  maintaining  it  It  is 
part  of  my  being,  of  my  fiesb  and  blood, 
of  my  heart  and  soul— for  those  things 
I  have  labored  from  my  youth,  through 
my  manhood,  until  my  hairs  are  gray.” 
But  do  you  remember  the  grand  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  he  challenges  and  de¬ 
fies  the  doctrine  that  the  analogies  of 
ancient  Rome  ware  safe  or  fitting 
guides  for  this  country.  He  was  for— 
and  I  think  all  will  agree  he  was  for— 
an  iron  fidelity  to  public  engagement, 
a  stern  regard  for  public  law  which  is 
the  legitimate  defence  for  small  com¬ 
munities  against  the  great  and  power¬ 
ful.  That  was  his  view  of  the  way  in 
which  he  should  maintain  the  Interests 
of  the  kingdom.  There  was  one  other 
element  in  maintaining  our  great  heri¬ 
tage,  and  I  think  you  would  not  forgive 
me  if  in  this  metropolis,  which  I  have 
known  ever  since  I  was  born— for  I 
was  born  here— if  in  this  metropolis  of 
a  region  which  is  marvellous  for  its 
Industry  and  for  its  wealth— this  centre 
of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  aggre¬ 
gates  of  population  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen— you  would  not  forgive  me 
if  I  were  to  say  not  a  word  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  dealing  with  national 
finance,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  all 
this  prosperity  and  of  all  this  wealth. 
His  policy  was  quite  simple,  and,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  simple,  people  said  it 
was  not  original.  It  was  that  we 
would  maintain  our  prosperity  and  our 
wealth  by  relieving  and  stimulating 
Industry,  by  keeping  the  financial  cred¬ 
it  of  the  country  high,  by  lessening 
the  load  of  old  debts,  by  husbanding 
resources,  by  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on 
outgoings.  Once  he  handed  over  the 
Exchequer  to  Mr.  Childers,  and  he  said 
to  Mr.  Childers,  “You  will  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  Finance  Minister  than  I  am,  lie- 
cause”— this  was  In  1882— “a  Finance 
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Minister’s  eyes  should  always  be  rang¬ 
ing  freely  and  vigilantly  over  the  whole 
area  of  great  establishments,  over  pub¬ 
lic  services  for  the  purpose  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  good  husbandry.”  That  was 
one  of  his  main  ideas  of  maintaining 
our  inheritance.  The  word  “improve¬ 
ment”  reminds  me  of  this.  I  had  the 
happiness  to  know  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Miil— of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 
he  was  the  saint  of  rationalism,  and 
of  whom  I  think  he  also  said  that  he 
had  the  most  open  mind  of  his  gener¬ 
ation.  Now  Mr.  Myi  used  to  say  to 
us,  who  sometimes  iu  those  days  were 
not  such  good  Gladstonians  as  we  after¬ 
wards  became,  “If  ever  there  was  a 
statesman  in  whom  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  is  ingrained  and  of  whose 
career  as  a  Minister  the  characteristic 
feature  has  been  to  seek  out  the  things 
which  required  or  admitted  of  improve¬ 
ment  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
pressed  or  driven  to  do  them,  Mr. 
Gladstone  deserves  that  honor.”  Of 
course  we  know  that  every  Minister 
proposes,  and  sincerely  proposes,  to 
place  the  advancement  of  the  public  in 
the  forefront  of  all  his  schemes  and 
operations;  but  some  of  you,  perhaps, 
have  never  been  in  Whitehall.  The 
shades  of  the  prison-house  of  White¬ 
hall  soon  close  round  the  infancy  of  the 
reformer.  Interest,  sympathy,  even 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  interposes 
when  the  stern  reformer  comes  to  car¬ 
ry  out  his  projects.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  open  even  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  In  those  matters  he 
swept  away  from  the  first  day  of  his 
administration  the  whole  body  of  par¬ 
tialities,  prejudices  and  affections.  The 
public  was  with  him,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  whether  it 
concerned  a  great  revolution,  a  great 
commercial  policy,  or  some  small 
scheme  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Civil  Service.  Think  of  what  it  is, 
you  gentlemen  of  business,  you  Mem¬ 


bers  of  the  City  Council  of  Manchester, 
think  what  it  is  to  have  a  man  for  so 
many  years,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in 
possession  of  a  supreme  control  of  pub¬ 
lic  authority  with  a  sort  of  driving 
power  of  his  own,  which,  so  far  as  1 
know,  has  seldom  or  never  been 
equalled  by  any  of  our  great  Ministers 
who  have  been  at  the  bead  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  country— a  man  so 
imbued  with  the  interests  of  the  public, 
with  the  necessity  for  improvement, 
with  the  necessity  for  thrift  and  for 
vigilance.  When  all  his  exploits  are 
measured  and  sifted  and  weighed,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  but  that  in  the  flrst  rank 
of  them,  perhaps  in  the  first  place  in 
the  first  rank,  would  be  placed  that 
tradition  that  he  started  in  our  Civil 
Service  a  vigilant  attention  to  the 
public  Interest  as  the  master  considera¬ 
tion,  and  we  owe  to  him  in  no  small 
degree  the  purity  and  the  efflciency  of 
that  great  Civil  Service  upon  which  so 
much  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de¬ 
pends. 

I  am  really  merciless,  my  Lord  May¬ 
or,  but  only  a  moment  or  two  more. 
So  man  I  have  ever  known  was  so  slow 
to  pronounce  verdicts  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  no  man  I  have  ever 
known  had  the  broad,  rational  spirit  of 
charity  so  much  alive.  Few  men  can 
have  been  so  true  to  their  conception 
of  dut.v,  a  powe^  as  he  described  it, 
almost  co-extenslve  with  the  action  of 
our  intelligence  that  goes  with  ns 
where  we  will  and  only  leaves  us  with 
the  life  and  light.  No  man  so  hated 
and  despised  moral  cowardice  and  the 
faint  heart.  No  life  was  ever  less  left 
to  the  shaping  of  haphazard.  In  small 
affairs  or  great,  in  public  afllalrs  or 
private,  he  acted  from  premeditated 
reasons  and  trusted  nothing  to  chance, 
nothing  to  the  casual  stars,  and  within 
the  widest  range  of  the  spirit  of  the 
word,  he  abhoired  a  gambler.  There 
is  no  example  in  our  history  of  such  a 
vigorous  progress  in  mental  life.  His 
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beginnings,  as  he  has  left  on  record, 
were  exceedingly  narrow.  They  were, 
as  he  said,  “concentrated”— I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood— “in  the 
Church  understood  in  the  narrowest 
fashion,  and  at  the  end”— I  think  at 
this  time  a  very  narrow  end— “perhaps 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  my 
mental  life  was  its  breadth  of  feeling 
in  respect  of  the  noml)er  and  greatness 
of  the  nationai  masses  with  whom  I 
came  into  contact.”  Time  would  fall 
me  to  speak  of  him  as  a  scholar,  and 
mine  is  not  the  tongue  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  theologian  or  a  divine.  I  would 
only  remark  that  so  far  as  scholarship 
goes  he  was  no  mere  studious  reader 
of  books  to  relieve  mental  anxiety  or 
slake  the  thirst  of  library  curiosity. 
Ready  with  him  was  habitual  com¬ 
munion  with  the  master  spirits  of  man¬ 
kind,  a  vivid  and  nourishing  part  of 
each  day’s  life.  No  doubt  something 
was  left  out  in  the  wide  circle  of  his 
Interests.  Natural  science  in  all  its 
speculations  and  extensions,  increase 
of  scientific  truth,  extension  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods — all  that,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  central  activities,  the 
intellectual  actlvltes  of  England 
and  Europe  during  the  last  40 
years  of  his  life— to  all  that  he  was  not 
entirely  opened.  I  remember  going 
with  him  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Darwin.  It  was  in  the 
seventies,  and  as  I  came  away  I  felt 
that  no  impression  had  reached  him; 
that  that  Intellectual,  modest,  single- 
minded,  low-browed  lover  of  truth, 
the  searcher  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
had  made  no  impression  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  mind,  though  he  had  seen  one 
who  from  his  Kentish  hill-top  was  shak¬ 
ing  the  world.  But  the  omission  of 
scientific  interest  was  made  up  for. 

Tb*  ttondon  Tlm«a. 


'rhe  thought  with  which  he  rose  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  rest  at  night  was 
of  the  universe  as  a  sublime  moral 
theatre  on  which  the  Omnipotent 
Dramaturgist  used  kingdoms  and  rul¬ 
ers,  laws  and  politics,  to  exhibit  a  sov¬ 
ereign  purpose  for  good,  to  light  up 
what  I  may  call  the  prose  of  politics 
with  a  ray  from  the  Diviner  Mind. 
This  exalted  his  ephemeral  discourses 
into  a  sort  of  visible  relation  to  the 
counsels  of  all  time.  I  came  on  a  let¬ 
ter  the  other  day  where  somebody 
wrote  to  him  and  said— and  the  words 
were  true — “You  have  so  lived  and 
wrought  that  you  have  kept  the  soul 
alive  in  England.”  When  he  died  Lord 
Salisbury  said  of  him  that  he  was  a 
great  Christian.  Yes,  and  I  would  add 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  for  noth¬ 
ing.'  I  think  he  must  often  have  used 
to  himself  the  language  of  Words¬ 
worth:— “Earth  is  sick  and  heaven  is. 
weary  of  the  hollow  words  that  States 
and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk  of 
truth  and  justice.”  He,  at  all  events. 
In  face  of  all  the  demands  of  practical 
politics,  did  his  best  to  bring  those 
considerations  of  truth  and  Justice  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  was  a  great  teacher.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  statesman,  besides  being 
a  patriot,  besides  being  a  magnificent 
or»tor,  besides  being  a  scholar,  he 
was  a  great  moral  teacher.  His  lan¬ 
guage  would  not  be  mine,  but  I  do  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  saw  the 
nations  going  on  a  wrong  path,  saw 
high  in  the  heavens  the  flash  of  the  up¬ 
lifted  sword  and  the  gleam  of  the  arm 
of  the  avenging  angel.  Gentlemen.  I 
thank  yon  for  listening  to  me,  and  I 
hope  you  will  feel  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  praise  the  great  men 
and  the  fathers  that  begat  os. 
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The  paths  of  night  and  death  unscathed  he  trod. 
His  eye  still  fixed  where,  pale  in  whitening  skies, 
l.ove’8  herald-star  assured  a  sun’s  uprise. 


And  darkness  slain,  and 

Tb«  Academy. 


RECENT 

1. 

The  exploration  of  the  higher  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  by  the  aid  of  high- 
level  observatories,  kites  and  balloons 
continues  to  engross  the  attention  of 
meteorologists.  This  is  not  a  mere 
fashion— science  also  has  its  fashions — 
but  an  urgent  need.  To  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  air, 
miles  above  the  earth’s  surface,  has 
Ijecome  a  matter  of  first  necessity. 
Those  who  issue  the  weather  forecasts 
see  that  they  can  make  no  further 
progress  so  long  as  they  do  not  extend 
their  observations  higher  up  in  the  air 
envelope  of  our  globe;  and  those  who 
work  upon  the  theory  of  the  general 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Our  instruments 
carefully  record  the  displacements  of 
cold  and  warm  air  close  to  the  earth’s 
surface;  but  it  is  only  at  much  greater 
heights  that  we  find  the  mighty  air- 
currents  blowing  undisturbed  round 
the  earth,  and  discover  the  origin  of 
the  great  "‘heat  waves”  and  waves  of 
cold  weather.  Thereto  we  must  go  to 
study  them.  Glaisher  had  fully  un¬ 
derstood  this  necessity  when  he  under¬ 
took  his  venturesome  balloon  ascents; 

*  Some  of  the  solentlllo  reenlta  obtained  at  the 
hlgh-lerel  obaerratorlea  hare  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  In  theee  pasei. 
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but  while  interest  in  such  explorations 
died  away  in  Britain,  it  was  bom  with 
a  new  vigor  in  the  United  States,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in 
Kussia,  and  the  work  is  now  carried 
on  with  a  remarkable  zeal. 

The  idea  was,  first,  to  build  meteor¬ 
ological  observatories  on  the  tops  of 
high  isoiated  peaks.  The  Sonnblick 
observatory,  which  won  a  world-repu¬ 
tation  for  its  work,  the  Ben  Nevis  in 
Scotland,  Jansen’s  Mont  Blanc  observa¬ 
tory,  Abbas-tuman  in  the  Caucasus, 
Arequlpa  in  Peru,  and  so  on,  were  the 
fruit  of  that  effort— the  highest  obser- 
vatwy  in  the  world  having  been  plant¬ 
ed  by  the  Americans  in  Pern,  on  the 
El  Misti  peak,  at  an  altitude  of  19,200 
feet. 

These  institutions  have  already  ren¬ 
dered  good  service  to  science.*  How¬ 
ever,  they  necessarily  remain  but  few 
in  number;  they  do  not  reach  the  up¬ 
permost  levels  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
moreover  the  air-currents  which  are 
observed  on  more  or  less  isolated  peaks 
still  remain  complicated  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  me¬ 
teorologists,  keeping  in  view  their  prac¬ 
tical  aim- the  prediction  of  weather— 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  survey 
of  the  temperatures,  pressures  and  air- 
currents  which  prevail  at  a  height  of, 
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let  us  say,  one  mile  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  ought  to  be  made  regularly 
every  day  over  the  whole  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  Seventeen  spots  were 
selected  for  that  purpose,  and  the  idea 
of  Willis  Moore— the  promoter  of  this 
scheme— was  that  every  morning  kites 
provided  with  self-registering  instru¬ 
ments  would  be  flown  at  each  of  these 
spots,  so  as  to  bring  down  regular  re¬ 
ports  of  temperature,  pressure  and  so 
on  from  the  one-mile  level  above  the 
soil.* 

The  problem  was  evidently  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  A  small  kite 
would  not  lift  the  instrument-box  when 
the  wind  was  not  strong  enough,  while 
a  big  kite  was  liable  to  break  off  its 
moorings  when  it  met  a  stronger  wind 
at  a  higher  level,  and  thus  to  be  lost 
forever.  Finally,  the  American  me¬ 
teorologists  settled  upon  the  Hargrave 
type  of  kite,  which  has  the  shape  of  a 
quadrangular  box  of  which  the  lid  and 
the  bottom  have  been  removed,  or 
rather  of  a  tandem  composed  of  two 
such  boxes.  Thousands  of  such  kites 
of  miniature  dimensions  are  now 
flown  by  old  and  young  at  all  wat»lng- 
places. 

The  mete<»t>logical  kite  is  of  course 
much  bigger  than  the  toy.  It  has 
eighty  to  ninety  square  feet  of  lift¬ 
ing  surface  (slightly  concave),  and  It  is 
held  by  a  steel  piano  wire.  A  spring 
bridle,  a  machine  for  winding  up  miles 
of  wire  when  the  kite  is  brought 
down,  and  a  meteorograph- that  is, 
an  instrument  weighing  a  trifle  over 
two  pounds,  but  containing  self-regis¬ 
tering  instruments  for  taking  note  of 
temperature,  pressure,  moisture,  and 
force  of  the  wlnd-KJomplete  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  length  of  the  wire  which 
is  paid  out  and  the  angle  of  its  inclina- 

*  See  the  veiy  Intereetins  paper  by  WlUia 
Moore  In  "Weather  Bnreaa  Publlcationa,**  No.  188 
(1897)  and  No.  191  (1899,  reprint  from  "Fo- 
mm”),  and  In  a  ancceaaion  of  lasnea  of  the 
"Monthly  Weather  Review,”  Washington,  1897- 
1001,  Tola.  sxT  to  xxlx. 


tion  give  the  exact  height  reached  by 
the  kite. 

The  kite  became  in  this  way  a  pow¬ 
erful  aid  to  meteorology.  Gradually 
perfected,  it  extended  its  excursions 
higher  and  higher  in  the  air,  and  while 
the  flrst  kites  hardly  reached  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  2,070  feet,  they  now  rise  be¬ 
yond  12,000  feet,  and  thus  penetrate 
into  the  regions  of  which  the  normal 
temperature  is  near  the  Fahrenheit 
zero.  Altogether,  the  kite  offers  many 
advantages.  The  height  it  has  reached 
being  measured  directly,  a  control  of 
barometric  measurements  is  obtained. 
Its  ascension  can  be  slackened  at  will 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  instruments 
have  taken  the  temperature  of  their 
surroundings,  and  it  may  be  kept  any 
length  of  time  at  a  given  height  so  as 
to  represent  a  real  floating  observatory. 
But  it  has  also  its  disadvantages.  Thus 
the  scheme  of  Willis  Moore  could  only 
partially  be  realized,  as  there  are 
many  days  (54  per  cent  on  the  aver¬ 
age)  when  the  kites  cannot  be  flown, 
either  for  lack  of  wind  or  on  account 
of  too  much  wind.  With  all  that  the 
kites  were  doing  good  work,  when  the 
Cuban  War,  which  put  the  meteorologi¬ 
cal  service  to  a  hard,  practical  test 
and  the  subsequent  necessity  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  meteorological  net  over  the 
West  Indies,  put  an  end  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  kite  explorations. 

Most  valuable  data,  especially  as 
regards  the  laws  of  decrease  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  higher  strata  of  air, 
were  obtained  during  the  1,217  kite  as¬ 
censions  which  had  been  made  in  the 
meantime.*  It  was  also  found  that  the 
kite  observations  would  often  warn 
the  meteorologist  about  the  coming 
changes  of  weather;  a  “hot  wave”  was 
actually  caught  while  it  was  coming. 

■  H.  0.  Frenkenfleld,  In  "Monthly  Weather  Re- 
Tiew;"  alao  In  "Nature,"  Not.  29,  1900.  bdU, 
109. 
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As  to  the  clouds,  their  coming  down 
at  nights  and  their  floating  higher  up 
ill  daytime  w’ere  registered  with  per¬ 
fect  accuracy  by  the  Instruments  at¬ 
tached  to  the  kites.  Most  interesting 
observations  relative  to  the  circulation 
of  air  in  areas  of  low  and  high  pres¬ 
sure  were  also  made  in  this  way.* 

While  the  United  States  made  thus 
a  specialty  of  kites,  France  took  chiefly 
to  unmanned  balloons,  or  ballons  sondes. 
The  very  flrst  experiments  proved  to 
be  most  encouraging,  when  an  un¬ 
manned  balloon  launched  from  Paris 
by  Hermlte  rose  to  a  height  of  45,000 
feet,  its  self-recording  instruments 
working  perfectly  to  an  altitude  of 
30,000  feet;  while  Assmann’s  un¬ 
manned  balloon,  launched  from  Berlin, 
crossed  over  In  ten  hours  to  the  Servian 
frontier,  and  brought  full  records  of 
its  journey.  It  rose  to  about  46,500 
feet,  w'here  the  barometric  pressure 
was  only  3  3-10  Inches— thus  showing 
that  eight-ninths  of  the  whole  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  lay  below  the  balloon.  In 
both  cases  the  temperature  at  the  36,- 
000-foot  level  was  found  to  be  much 
lower  than  it  was  expected;  namely, 
as  low  as  60  degrees  below  the  Fahren¬ 
heit  zero  (—61  degrees  and  —52  de¬ 
grees  Celsius  respectively).  Eight 
balloons  out  of  ten  came  down  to  the 
earth  in  perfect  order.  Consequently, 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  1808,  Tels- 
serenc  de  Bort,  at  Trappes,  near  Paris, 
has  regularly  launched  his  ballons 
sondes,  several  each  month,  so  that  he 
c-ould  report  in  1900,  and  tabulate  the 
results  of  no  fewer  than  240  ascen¬ 
sions.  A  sort  of  nearly  permanent 
floating  observatory  was  thus  estab¬ 
lished.  One-half  of  the  balloons 
reached  the  27,000-foot  level,  one-quar¬ 
ter  rose  to  39,000  feet,  and  several 

*  EcpecUlly  on  September  21-24,  1896.  See 
Helm  Olayton’a  "Stndlea  of  (^lontc  and  Antl- 
cyclonle  Phenomena  with  Kites,”  in  Bine  Hill 
Obsen-atoty  "Bnlletln,”  1899,  No.  1. 

*  See  Teiasereno  de  Bort’s  reporta  in  “Comptes 
Rendus.”  1899,  toI.  cxzis,  pp.  ISl  and  417,  and 


went  beyond  the  altitude  of  42,000 
feet  (eight  miles).  Very  few  were  lost. 
An  inscription  in  different  languages, 
asking  those  who  And  the  balloon  to 
take  care  of  It  and  to  warn  the  nearest 
observatory,  promising  a  reward  of  a 
few  pounds  for  that  trouble,  is  quite 
suflficlent— even  In  Russia— to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  messenger  which  de¬ 
scends  from  the  skies.  An  excess  of 
zeal  is  all  that  is  to  be  feared— the  good 
people  who  took  care  of  one  of  the 
early  balloons  of  Violle  going  even 
through  the  trouble  of  well  polishing  a 
smoked  cylinder  upon  which  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  meteorograph  were 
scratched  by  a  needle,  thus  wiping  off 
both  “the  dirt”  and  the  records.* 

At  the  same  time  the  system  of  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  manned  balloons  was  worked  out, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  partly  also 
in  Russia,  where  one  of  the  members 
of  the  military  balloon  staff,  Pomort- 
seff,  published,  in  1891,  the  results  of 
his  forty  ascensions,  and  fully  con¬ 
firmed  Hann’s  conclusions  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  temperature  in  areas 
of  low  and  high  pressure.  However, 
isolated  observations,  even  when  they 
are  numerous,  are  not  sufficient,  and 
at  the  International  a&ronautic  confer¬ 
ences  of  1896  and  1898  It  was  agreed 
between  Austrian,  Bavarian,  Belgian, 
French,  German  and  Russian  aeronauts 
that  International  ascents  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  month  would  be  organ¬ 
ized.  Manned  and  unmanned  balloons, 
as  also  captive  balloon-kites,  conse¬ 
quently  start  In  considerable  numbers 
on  given  days  from  Paris,  Brussels, 
Strasburg,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg— all  provided  with  iden¬ 
tical  or  similar  instruments,  approve<l 
by  the  conferences.  In  this  interna- 

1900,  TOl.  cxxzl,  p.  920.  Analysed  and  dlscnaaed 
by  Cleseland  Abbe  in  “Monthly  Weather  Re- 
Tlew,”  September,  1899,  p.  416  (tables);  by  W. 
Tral>ert  before  the  Natural  Sciences  “Verein"  at 
Vienna,  and  in  “Jahrbnch  der  Naturwlssenschat- 
ten,”  XT,  240;  and  in  “Nature.” 
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tional  exploration  Germany  stands 
foremost  with  her  manned  balloons, 
the  dittlculty  of  breathing  in  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rarefied  air  of  the  great  alti¬ 
tudes  having  been  overcome  by  taking 
a  supply  of  oxygen.  In  this  way  Dr. 
Berson  could  reach  at  Berlin  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  9,155  metres  (3U,030  feet),  and 
so  long  as  his  supply  of  oxygen  lasted 
he  experienced  none  of  the  symptoms 
of  “mountain  disease.”  No  man  had 
been  before  at  such  a  height,  but  even 
this  record  was  beaten  on  the  1st  of 
August  last  by  Berson  and  Stiring, 
who  reached  the  altitude  of  10,1109 
metres  (33,700  feet),  finding  there  a 
temperature  of  — 40  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  As  to  the  unmanned  balloons, 
they  have  explored,  of  course,  still 
greater  heights;  the  capricious  Berlin 
buUon  sonde  “CIrrhus”  rose  as  high  as 
53,500  and  00,600  feet,  while  one  of 
Telsserenc  de  Bort’s  unmanned  bal¬ 
loons  went  to  a  height  of  22  kilometres, 
I.  e.,  about  13  1-2  miles. 

The  results  obtained  from  all  these 
explorations  of  the  last  twelve  years 
are  already  full  of  importance.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  decreases  as  we  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
summits  of  our  high  mountains  lie 
amidst  layers  of  air  so  cool  that  the 
snow  does  not  disappear  from 
them. 

Tliere  may  be  occasionally  a  local  in¬ 
version  of  tempera  times— that  is,  in 
certain  localities,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  under  a  cloudy  sky, 
the  temperature  may  Increase  up  to  a 
certain  height;  but  as  a  rule  it  de¬ 
creases  as  we  rise  above  the  soil  at  a 

*  In  order  to  be  rare  thnt  tbe  dletribation  of 
teinpemtaree  orer  tbe  Britleb  lelee  Is  not  Tety 
much  different  from  wbat  it  is  over  North  Ger¬ 
many  and  North  France,  Berson  and  Soring  made 
two  simultaneoos  ascensions— tbe  one,  in  bis 
own  balloon,  from  London,  and  the  other  from 
Berlin.  At  tbe  altltnde  of  20,000  feet  both 
found  almost  identical  tempetatnres,  which  were 
the  nsnai  ones  fOr  that  time  of  the  year.  Direct 
BCLXCTIO.  VOL.  LXXY.  841 


rate  of  from  three  to  five  Fahrenheit 
degrees  for  each  thousand  feet.  Con¬ 
sequently,  even  in  summer  we  find  in 
middle  Europe  the  temperature  of 
freezing  at  a  height  of  from  6,600  to 
10,000  feet,  and  a  still  greater  cold 
prevails  at  still  greater  heights. 

However,  it  was  never  expected  by 
meteorologists  that  the  upper  layers  of 
the  atmosphere  would  be  so  cold  as 
they  are  in  reality.  It  appears  now 
that  all  the  observations  of  Glaisher, 
upon  which  our  knowiedge  of  the  up¬ 
per  layers  was  chiefiy  based,  gave  too 
high  temperatures.  Not  only  because 
a  thermometer,  unless  it  is  very  sensi¬ 
tive  and  the  air  round  it  well  ventilat¬ 
ed,  takes  some  time  before  it  shows 
the  real  temperature  of  the  layer  of 
air  which  the  balloon  is  piercing,  but 
especially  because  of  the  solar  radia¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  high  layers 
of  a  rarefied  atmosphere  and  in  the 
full  sunshine  which  reigns  above 
the  clouds,  is  very  strong,  and 
overheats  the  instruments.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  diflSculties  which 
the  meteorologists  had  to  overcome 
before  such  perfected  instruments  as 
Assmann’s  psycbrometer  and  the  in- 
sti'uments  of  Yiolle  and  Teisserenc  de 
Bort  were  introduced.  Thus  it  appears 
now  that  the  average  temperature  at 
an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  is  13  degrees 
below  the  Fahrenheit  zero  (as  against 
Glaisher’s  3  degrees  to  32  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit),  and  that  at  the  altitude  of 
25,000  feet  ’the  air  is  full  35  degrees 
below  tbe  Fahrenheit  zero,  instead  of  the 
minus  4  degrees  to  plus  16  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  which  Glaisher  gave  for  that 
altitude.*  Such  low  temperatures  pre- 

expeiiments  were  alra  made  upon  a  thermometer 
placed  In  tbe  way  Olaiaher  used  to  place  his 
Instrument:  it  gare  much  too  high  readings.  As 
it  is  known,  bowcTcr,  that  tbe  gradient  of  tem¬ 
perature-decrease  Is  different  on  the  Atlantic 
border  of  tbe  United  States  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  it  is  most  desirable  that  Brit¬ 
ain  should  at  last  Join  the  Oontinental  nations 
In  their  esploratioa  of  the  atmosphere. 
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vail,  it  must  be  remarked,  all  the  year 
round.’ 

Another  important  fact  was  revealed 
by  these  explorations.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  the  decrease  of  tem¬ 
perature  becomes  slower  and  slower  in 
the  higher  portions  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  appears,  however,  that  at  great  alti¬ 
tudes  it  is  the  reverse  which  prevails. 
The  ration  of  decrease,  which  is  about 
three  Fahrenheit  degrees  for  each 
1,000  feet  in  the  lower  strata,  grows 
higher  and  higher,  reaching  nearly 
twice  as  much  at  the  highest  levels. 
This  upsets  many  a  current  theory. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  analyze 
here  the  extremely  Interesting  deduc¬ 
tions  which  Cleveland  Abb6  makes 
from,  the  explorations  of  Teisserenc  de 
Bort,  or  those  which  Bezold  draws 
from  the  German  balloon  explorations; 
still  less  would  it  be  possible  to  men¬ 
tion  the  mass  of  information  contained 
in  the  luxuriously  edited  “Wlssenschaft- 
liche  Luftfahrten.”*  Two  points,  how¬ 
ever,  deserve  a  special  mention.  One  is 
the  quite  unexpected  discovery  that  the 
difference  between  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  is  felt  even  at  such  great  altitudes 
as  30,000  feet  Of  course,'  the  seasons 
are  not  so  well  pronounced  there  as 
they  are  .with  us;  but  even  at  this 
great  height  they  are  fully  noticeable 
—the  average  temperature  of  the  30,- 
000-foot  layer  in  March  being  about  65 
degrees  ’  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero, 
while  that  of  August  (the  warmest 
month)'  is'  only  — 44  degrees.*  Higher 
up,  thd  layers  of  extremely  thin  rare¬ 
fied  air  are  even  much  cooler  than  that, 
and  rapidly  merge  into  the  frozen 
depths  of  the  interplanetary  space. 

*  Here  li  a  table  which  will  rive  an  idea  of 
the  dlatrlbatlon  of  temperatures  (in  Fahrenheit 
defreea)  in  the  atmosphere.  Tmbert  obtained  it 
Height  in  feet:  The  soli  6,600 
North  Oermanjr  60  dec.  S2  deg. 

North  Fmnee  48  ’*  82  *' 

■  Edited  bj  R.  Aasmann  and  A.  Beraon.  Besold’s 
introductory  rerlew,  eery  sucfestlTe,  haa  ap> 
peered  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 


Another  extremely  interesting  fact 
is  this.  Every  one  knows  the  spell  of 
cold  weather  which  we  experience  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia  about  the 
middle  or  in  the  first  half  of  May— the 
so-called  Saints  de  glace  of  the  P''rench 
peasants.  This  “cold  wave”  has  long 
since  been  a  puzzle  for  meteorologists. 
It  is  so  widely  spread  that  some  cos¬ 
mic  cause— not  telluric— was  suspected; 
but  then,  the  retardation  with  which 
the  cold  reaches  Siberia,  whereto  it 
comes  about  the  20th  or  22d  of  May, 
was  an  argument  against  tlie  cosmic 
origin  of  the  cold  wave.  If  it  were 
due  to  the  earth  entering  an  especially 
cold  portion  of  the  solar  system, 
no  such  retardation  would  take 
place. 

Consequently,  an  international  balloon 
ascent  was  organized  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1897,  balloons  starting  on  that 
day  from  Strasburg,  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg.  These  ascents  proved  that 
the  cold  wave  surely  is  not  due  to 
some  small  local  disturbance,  such  as 
icebergs  and  the  like.  It  is  causeil  by 
a  mass  of  air,  30,000  feet  thick  and 
covering  all  Europe,  which  is  brought 
into  a  rotatory  motion,  so  that  cold  air 
from  the  north  is  brought  down  upon 
Western  Europe,  while  warm  air  is 
poured  upon  Eastern  Europe  from  the 
southwest.  What  is  the  cause  of  that 
regularly  recurring  rotation  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  we  do  not  know  yet,  but  the 
amount  of  energy  it  represents  is  im¬ 
mense,  and  its  cause  must  be  conse¬ 
quently  more  general  than  mere  local 
disturbances. 

Altogether  when  one  rises  in  a  bal¬ 
loon  far  above  the  petty  asperities  of 

by  oomparina  tbe  Oerman  resnlta  with  tboM  of 
Tcloaereno  de  Bort:— 

16.600  23,000  26,000  82,800 

1  def.  —20  deg.  —86  deg. 

8  "  —20  ••  -86  ••  -60  deg. 

■  Telnerenc  de  Bort,  In  “Oomptea  Rendai,” 
1900.  Tol.  exzzl. 
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the  earth’s  surface,  one  finds  also  a 
much  simpler  distribution  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  pressures  and  air-currents;  and 
it  will  be  through  such  data  as  those 
which  were  collected  during  an  inter¬ 
national  ascent  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1899,  that  knowledge  will  be  won  about 
the  cyclonic  and  antl-cyclonlc  disturb¬ 
ances  to  which  our  weather  isi  due. 

II. 

When  a  mathematician  intends  to 
analyze  the  effects  of  some  cause  over 
a  wide  series  of  phenomena,  he  wil¬ 
fully  neglects  in  his  calculations  a 
number  of  secondary  causes  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  same  phenomena;  he  tries 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  main 
cause  in  their  simplest  form.  He  calls 
then  the  result  which  he  has  obtained 
“a  first  approximation.”  Later  on, 
after  all  the  effects  of  the  main  cause 
have  been  studied  in  detail  and  veri¬ 
fied  upon  thousands  of  applications, 
and  when  it  appears  that  the  main 
cause  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena,  then  a  generation  or  two 
of  explorers  apply  their  energies  to¬ 
wards  disentangling  the  effects  of  all 
those  causes  which  were  neglected  at 
the  outset,  but  some  of  which  may  en¬ 
tirely  alter  the  aspect  of  phenomena. 
They  endeavor  to  find  a  new  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  law  enunciated  in  the  first 
approximation,  to  discover  some  still 
broader  generalization  of  which  the 
first  would  appear  as  a  consequence, 
or  as  a  particular  case  only. 

All  sciences  proceed  in  this  way.  All 
“natural  laws”  (as  was  admirably  ex¬ 
pressed  oncebyMendelfeff  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  own  periodical  Jaw)  have  the 
same  character  of  successive  approxi¬ 
mation— Kepler’s  laws  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  planets;  the  Boyle-Marrlott’s 
law  of  gases;  nay,  universal  gravita¬ 
tion  itself,  whose  cause  and  relations 
to  attractions  and  repulsions  at  small 
distances  have  yet  to  be  found.  The 


more  so  is  it  true  of  the  series  of  great 
discoveries  which  were  made  in  1858- 
1862:  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  periodic 
law'  of  chemical  elements,  the  physico¬ 
chemical  basis  of  life,  the  cell  theory, 
the  origin  of  species.  All  these  are 
now  under  revision,  not  because  any 
one  doubts  the  mechanical  origin  of 
heat  and  electricity,  or  the  physical 
basis  of  life,  or  the  mutability  of  spe¬ 
cies,  but  because  nearly  all  that  could 
be  done  on  the  solid  ground  of  the 
"first  approximations”  has  been  done, 
and  new,  still  more  generalized  expres¬ 
sions  of  these  natural  laws  are  sooight 
for.  Of  course,  the  “man  in  the  street” 
and  the  semi-scientist  who  knows 
something  of  the  results  of  science,  but 
is  not  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
scientific  discovery,  never  fall  to  raise 
at  such  times  their  voices  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  “the  failure  of  science.”  In 
reality,  however,  these  are  periods 
w'hen  the  birth  is  prepared  of  still 
wider  and  still  deeper  generalizations. 

This  remark  applies  to  the  theory  of 
evolution.  The  main  points  which 
Darwin  and  Wallace  had  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  to  prove  are  now  established 
truths.  Nowadays  there  is  altnost  no 
man  of  science  who  would  not  admit— 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  some  Church— that  all  the 
species  of  plants  and  animals  have 
been  slowly  evolved  in  the  course  of 
ages  out  of  a  common  stock  of  simplest 
organisms;  that  new  species  are 
evolved  still;  and  that  natural  selection 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  fixing 
the  variations- which  continually  appear 
among  both  plants  and  animals.  But  the 
natjurallst  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
these  statements.  He  wants  to  know 
(as  Darwin  himself  wanted)  the  cause 
of  the  variations  which  we  call  “acci¬ 
dental.”  Are  they  really  “hap-hazard,” 
or,  maybe,  do  they  take  certain  definite 
directions— partly  under  the  Influence 
of  environment,  and  partly  under  the 
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guidance  of  previous  evolution?  And 
if  it  be  so,  what  is  the  real  part  of 
natural  selection  in  the  evolution  of 
new  species?  In  other  words  the  natu¬ 
ralist  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  saying 
that— supposing  there  were  no  other 
causes  at  work  but  the  accidental  indi¬ 
vidual  variations  which  appear  in  each 
species,  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
these  variations,  and  natural  selection 
in  the  struggle  for  life— these  three 
causes  alone  would  do  to  explain  the 
origin  of  species  and  their  marvellous 
adaptation  to  environment  He  wants 
to  know  not  how  species  may  have 
originated,  but  how  they  do  originate 
in  reality.” 

It  would  be  materially  impossible  to 
give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  Immense, 
overpow’ering  amount  of  work  which 
is  being  done  now  in  this  direction, 
and  still  less  of  the  numerous  side- 
issues  involved  in  this  work.  One 
group  only  of  these  researches  will 
consequently  be  analyzed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages:  the  work  that  is  being  done, 
experimentally,  in  order  to  see  how 
the  structure,  the  various  organs,  and 
the  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are 
modified  by  environment.  ‘•Experi¬ 
mental  morphology”  or  “physiological 
morphology”  is  the  name  of  this  young 
branch  of  the  science  of  evolution. 

Variability  is  a  law  of  Nature.  Just 
as  there  are  not  two  men  exactly  alike, 
so  there  are  not  two  plants  or  two  ani¬ 
mals  which  would  not  differ  from  each 
other  in  many  respects.  It  appears, 
however,  that  variability,  even  if  it  be 
<iulte  accidental  and  “hap-hazard,”  has 
its  laws.  If  we  measure  the  length  of 
the  wings  in  a  great  number  of  birds, 
or  the  dimensions  of  many  crabs,  or 
the  stature  of  many  men,  we  find  that 
the  accidental  differences  below  and 

'■  Many  worka  deallnc  with  the  preeent  poal- 
tlon  of  the  tbeorr  of  nataral  selection  have  been 
pnhilshed  lately.  The  followinf  two  may  he 
recommeDded  to  the  general  reader:  “The  Method 
of  Krolotlon,”  hy  Professor  H.  W.  Oonn,  New 
York,  1900;  and  “TTeher  die  Bedentnirg  nnd  Trag- 


above  the  average  are  submitted  to 
the  same  laws  as  accidental  errors  In 
a  physical  or  astronomical  measure¬ 
ment  The  number  of  small  variations 
is  very  great,  while  the  larger  ones  are 
relatively  few— their  number  decreas¬ 
ing  (roughly  speaking)  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  size  of  the  varia¬ 
tion.  This  law,  enunciated  long  ago 
by  Qu6telet,  has  been  proved  by  Wal¬ 
lace,  Galton,  K.  Pearson.  Weldon, 
Lloyd  Morgan,  De  Vries,  and  many 
others  to  apply  to  most  morphological 
and  even  to  psychical  phenomena.  More¬ 
over,  it  appears  that  although  Indi¬ 
vidual  variations  are  greater,  as  a  rule, 
than  they  were  supposed  to  be,  they 
soon  reach  a  limit  Galton  has  proved, 
and  biologists  have  confirmed  it,  that 
the  more  exceptionally  some  peculiar¬ 
ity  is  developed  In  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  more  their  descendants 
will  have  the  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
average  type;  there  will  be  a  “retro¬ 
gression”— a  “return  to  mediocrity”— 
unless  some  external  or  inner  cause 
tends  to  accentuate  variation  in  the 
same  direction. 

Altogether  QuCtelet’s  law  applies  only 
to  those  cases  in  which  variations  are 
strictly  accidental— that  is,  hap-hazard 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  in  such 
cases  the  variations  in  one  direction 
compensate  those  which  occur  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and  if  we  figure  them 
by  means  of  a  curve,  the  curve  is  sym¬ 
metrical.  But  in  very  many  cases  the 
curves  are  not  symmetrical;  the 
variations  below  the  average  are  not 
equal  In  numbers  to  those  above  the 
average.  We  have  then,  as  W.  T. 
Thlselton-Dyer  would  say,  “a  stimu¬ 
lated  variation.”"  The  curve  may 
even  Indicate  by  its  form  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  incipient  spe- 

welte  de«  Darwln’scben  SelectiooapriDcIp,”  bj 
Ti.  Plate.  Llepilg,  1900. 

”  See  bia  moat  anggeattre  letter  on  “Variation 
and  Specific  Stability”  in  “Nature,"  toI.  II,  ISOS, 
p.  460. 
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cies,  modified  in  this  or  that  of 
its  features."  In  s^ich  cases  it 
is  the  duty  of  experimental  mor¬ 
phology  to  step  in  and  to  find  out 
which  cause  or  group  of  causes  may 
tend  to  modify  the  species. 

An  immense  amount  of  work  is  being 
done  now  in  this  domain;'*  and  it  is  a 
growing  conviction  among  biologists 
that,  at  least  as  regards  plants,  there 
is  not  one  single  organ  which  could  not 
l>e  modified  in  a  permanent  way  by 
merely  altering  the  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  light,  moisture,  and  especially 
nutrition,  under  which  the  plant  is 
reared  at  certain  early  periods  of  its 
development.  A  few  examples  will 
better  illustrate  what  has  been 
achieved  in  this  direction. 

Beginning  with  the  lower  organisms, 
Chamberland  and  Roux  proved  in  1883 
that  the  mere  keeping  of  bacteria  in 
an  antiseptic  substance  will  totally 
modify  them.  A  new  species  will  be 
created,  which  will  differ  both  in  form 
and  physiological  functions  from  its 
ancestor— a  species  which  will  propa¬ 
gate,  retaining  its  new  characteristics. 
L.  Errera,  on  the  other  side,  has  proved, 
not  only  the  powers  of  adaptation  of 
certain  fungi  to  new  media,  but  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  their  adap¬ 
tations  as  well— the  new  generation 
thriving  much  better  in  the  new  me¬ 
dium  to  w'hlch  it  has  adapted  Itself 
than  in  the  medium  in  which  its  ances¬ 
tors  formerly  used  to  grow;'*  and  the 
researches  of  Professor  Klebs,  Ray 
and  Schostakowltch  upon  some  other 
fungi  further  confirm  and  develop 

» 0.  B.  Davenport,  “A  Precise  Criterion  of 
Species,”  and  J.  W.  Blanklnsblp,  “The  Chief 
Differential  and  Speclflc  versus  Individual  Char¬ 
acters,”  in  “Science,”  May  20  and  Jnne  8,  1898; 
fully  analyzed  by  Tarlgny  In  “Annee  Blologlqne,” 
Iv,  470  seq.  The  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
variation  cnrves  Is,  as  Is  known,  busily  carried 
on  by  K.  Pearson.  A  comprehensible  analysis 
of  the  methods  used  In  these  researches  will  be 
found  In  Oeo.  Dnncker’s  “Die  Methoden  der  Va- 
riatlon-Statlstlk,”  Lelpsiff,  1890;  and  in  C.  B. 
Davenport’s  “Statistical  Methods,  with  Special 


these  views."  It  may  only  be  remarked 
that  although  these  researches  on  low¬ 
er  organisms  are  considered  by  biolo¬ 
gists  as  quite  conclusive,  and  appli¬ 
cable  to  higher  organisms  as  well,  they 
do  not  very  much  appeal  to  those  who 
are  not  specialists  in  these  branches. 

However,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
taken  from  the  higher  plants.  The 
experiments  of  Gaston  Bonnier  are 
especially  striking.  His  earlier  work 
was  already  mentioned  in  these  pages,'* 
and  it  was  shown  how,  by  transplant¬ 
ing  several  plants  from  a  valley  to  an 
Alpine  level  in  the  Alps  and  the  P.vr- 
enees,  or  vice  versA,  he  entirely  changed, 
in  one  single  generation,  both  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  the  plant  and  its  inner 
structure.  Both  were  rendered  “Al¬ 
pine”  in  a  plant  taken  from  the  valley, 
and  vice  versA;  and  new  races  or  varie¬ 
ties  adapted  to  their  new  surroundings 
-“incipient  species,”  to  use  Darwin’s 
words— were  thus  obtained  under  the 
direct  influence  of  environment. 

During  the  last  few  years  Bonnier 
has  made  his  experiments  even  more 
conclusive  by  submitting  plants  to  ar¬ 
tificial  cold  and  excessive  moisture — 
permanent  in  some  ‘  experiments  and 
alternating  with  warmth  and  dryness 
in  others.  In  this  way  he  transformed 
valley  plants  into  their  Alpine  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months. 
He  took  several  annual  and  several 
bi-annual  plants— obtained  from  the 
same  seeds  or  from  a  division  of  one 
individual— and  divided  them  into  four 
lots.  Lot  1  was  brought  up  in  a  box 
provided  with  ^  glass  wall  turned 

Reference  to  Blologleal  Variation,”  New  York, 
1899. 

'*  Fart  of  It  has  been  already  mentioned  In 
these  pages,  “Nineteenth  Century,”  April,  1894. 

“Bulletins  de  I’Acaderole  de  Belgique,'”  1899, 

p.  81. 

'*  J.  Ray,  In  “Revue  Generale  de  Botanique,” 
1897,  vol.  iz;  analysed  in  full,  with  valnable  re¬ 
marks,  by  M.  Radals  In  “Annee  Biologlque,”  lU, 
601;  Schostakowitcb,  In  “Flora,”  vol.  Izzzlv,  p. 
88. 

'*  “Nineteenth  Oentury,”  April,  1894. 
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northwards  and  kept  by  means  of  ice 
at  a  low  temperature,  which  oniy  va¬ 
ried  between  38  degrees  and  48  degrees 
Fabr.,  while  moisture  within  the  box 
w^as  kept  at  from  80  to  90  per  cent. 
Lot  2  was  cultivated  in  the  open  air 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  was  thus  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  usfual  summer  variations 
of  temperature  (59  degrees  to  86  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.)  and  moisture  (from  64  to 
91  per  cent.).  Lot  3  was  submitted, 
like  Alpine  plants,  to  the  extremes  of 
temperature  and  moisture;  it  was 
brought  up  at  daytime  in  the  open  air, 
and  at  night  in  the  iced  box.  Finally, 
there  was  a  fourth  lot,  submitted  to 
the  same  conditions  as  1  and  3,  but  less 
severe,  in  a  warmer  box.  In  tw’O 
months  the  plants  of  the  first  lot,  and 
especially  those  of  the  third  lot  (sub¬ 
mitted  to  sudden  changes),  had  already 
taken  the  general  and  the  special  char¬ 
acters  of  Alpine  plants— smaller  size; 
stronger  stems  with  short  internodes; 
smaller,  thicker  and  stronger  leaves; 
and,  with  those  of  them  which  bloomed, 
a  more  rapid  blooming.  The  plants  of 
the  third  lot  had  even  taken  the  red¬ 
dish  color  of  the  leaves  characteristic 
of  Alpine  plants  (due  in  both  cases  to 
the  presence  of  anthocyanl,  while  those 
of  JA>t  1  remained  quite  green.  Lot  2 
remained,  of  course,  unchanged;  and 
the  plants  of  Lot  4  were  more  similar 
to  those  which  had  grown  in  the  open 
air  than  to  those  of  the  two  other  lots.” 
No  better  proof  of  adaptive  forms  cre¬ 
ated  directly  by  environment  (Buffon’s 
and  Lamarck’s  view)  could  be  given. 

Another  series  of  equally  successful 
experiments  was  made  by  Bonnier,  in 
order  to  see  whether  Fontainebleau 
plants  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  not  take  the 
well-known  characters  of  circum-Medl- 
terranean  vegetation,  due  to  the  special 
climate-conditions  of  the  region  (woody 

tT  “OomptM  Rendai,”  1808,  rol.  cxzrll,  p.  807; 
•nd  1890,  TOl.  czxTiil,  p.  1148. 


stems;  broader,  thicker,  leather-like 
leaves  with  strong  nerves;  and  so  on). 
Two  lots  of  plants  belonging  to  forty- 
tliree  different  species,  some  of  them 
hi-annuals,  but  originated  in  each  case 
from  the  same  individual,  were  grown 
-one  lot  at  La  Garde,  near  Toulon, 
and  the  other  at  Fontainebleau  In  soil 
brought  from  La  Garde.  Nearly  all 
species  of  the  first  lot  took,  in  the  very 
lirst  generation,  more  or  less  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  aspect,  but  none  of  them 
showed  variation  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  During  the  second  summer 
the  changes  were  even  more  marked. 
The  Fontainebleau  species,  Senecio  Jao- 
obcca  (Ragwort  Senecio),  became  sim¬ 
ilar  in  several  of  its  characters  to  the 
Mediteranean  species,  Senecio  nemoro- 
8us;  our  common  ash,  Fraxinus  excel¬ 
sior,  became  like  the  F.  parvifoUa,  G. 
G.,  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts;  and 
so  on.”  The  importance  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  need  not  be  emphasized. 
When  we  see  that  environment  so  rap¬ 
idly  creates  itself  the  adaptation,  we 
shall  necessarily  be  more  cautious  in 
speaking  of  the  natural  selection  of 
quite  accidental  individual  variations. 

If  Bonnier’s  experiments  stood  quite 
alone,  they  would  already  carry  a  con¬ 
siderable  weight;  but  at  the  present 
time  any  number  of  similar  researches 
and  experiments  could  be  mentioned— 
all  telling  the  same  talc  of  a  direct 
action  of  the  conditions  of  growth  for 
producing  considerable  and  rapid 
adaptive  changes  in  plants.  Joh. 
Schmidt,  for  instance,  obtains  at  will 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  leaves 
in  the  sea-pea  (Lathyrus  maritimus) 
which  characterizes  the  East  Danish 
or  the  West  Danish  specimens  of 
this  species  by  simply  adding 
more  or  less  salt  to  the  water 
with  which  he  waters  his  cultures,  or 
by  altering  the  amount  of  exposure  to 

“  “OonptM  Rendoa,”  1800,  rol.  czxiz,  p.  1207. 
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sunlight  during  germination."  K.  Goe¬ 
bel  shows  the  alterations  which  strong 
light  produces  in  leaves,  and  the  po¬ 
tency  of  the  habitual  inherited  forms." 
G.  Haberlandt,  not  satisfied  with  mere¬ 
ly  altering  the  color  or  the  shape  or  the 
number  of  existing  organs,  creates  a 
new  organ  for  the  secretion  of  water 
from  the  leaves  of  a  tropical  liana.” 
Hermann  Vochting,  continuing  his  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  previously  men¬ 
tioned  researches  Into  the  effects  of 
low  temperature  and  considerable  light- 
intensity,  obtains  in  this  way  rampant 
varieties  of  plants,  and  maintains  In 
them  a  sexual  reproduction."  De  Vries, 
by  cultivating  a  South  African  compo¬ 
site  plant,  Othonna  crassifolia,  and  Its 
near  congener,  Othonna  oamosa.  In  both 
moist  and  dry  soil  and  atmosphere,  ob¬ 
tains  two  quite  different  plants."  W. 
Wollny,  taking  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  influence  of  moisture  upon  the 
forms  and  the  structure  of  plants, 
proves  by  experiments  conducted  in 
three  separate  conservatories — one  very 
dry,  the  other  very  damp,  and  the  third 
of  an  average  dampness— that  this  fac¬ 
tor  alone  is  capable  of  producing  the 
most  important  modifications  in  plants, 
both  In  their  forms  and  their  structure. 
A  great  dampness  increases,  of  course, 
the  growth  of  the  stems  and  leaves, 
but  hinders  the  development  of  chloro¬ 
phyll;  the  stomates  appear  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  and  Increase  In 
numbers  and  size;  while  the  thorns  of 
our  common  furze  (Vlex  europceua)  are 

»“Botanlik  Tldskrift,"  1890,  zzll,  166;  an¬ 
alysed  In  "NatnrwlBaenBchaftltcbe  Rnndscbaa,” 
sir,  562. 

••  “Flora,”  Tol.  Izzxii,  1. 

“Featachrlft  fur  Schwendener;”  analysed  In 
sereral  rerlews. 

"  “Jahrbucher  fur  wissenschoftllch  Botanlk,” 
TOl.  SZT,  1808,  p.  140;  “Berlchte  der  dentscben 
Botanlactaen  Gesellschaft,”  toI.  xtI,  1808,  p.  87. 

"  In  “Mntatlonstheorle,”  p.  108,  he  repro¬ 
duces  bis  photofraphs  of  the  two  plants.  He 
sires  also  a  pbotosraph  of  Bonnler’s  Alpine  and 
▼aUey  plants. 

**  “Forsohnngen  aus  dem  Geblete  der  Asrlknl- 
turphyslk,”  Tol.  sx,  1898,  p.  897;  “Naturwlseen- 


completely  transformed  into  leaves— 
that  is,  he  obtains  by  surplus  moisture 
the  opposite  of  what  Lhdtelier  obtained 
in  a  very  drj’  atmosphere."  And  so 
on. 

In  short,  we  have  by  this  time  a 
quite  solid  body  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  In  plants  adaptive  forms  are  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  direct  physical  action  of 
environment. 

Let  us  next  consider,  then,  two  other 
series  of  researches  which  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  upon  two  other  important  points 
of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Both  were 
made  by  the  IXutch  botanist  De  Vries, 
one  of  the  greatest  botanists  living. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  De  Vries  has 
cultivated  a  great  number  of  so-called 
monstrosities,  or  rather  aberrant  types, 
such  as  the  ^five-leaved  clover  or  the 
many-headed  poppy  (Papaver  somni- 
ferum  polycephalum),  of  which  the  sta¬ 
mens  have  been  transformed  into  a 
gi'eat  number  of  carpels,  so  that  the 
poppy-head  Is  surrounded  by  a  crown 
of  secondary  beads.  It  is  now  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  some  gardeners.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  new  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  obtained  were  carefully 
studied  by  De  Vries,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that— taking  the  poppy  as  an 
instance — it  entirely  depends  upon 
heavy  manuring  or  not,  upon  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  seedlings  wide  apart  or  crowded, 
and  lipon  the  supply  of  temperature 
and  light- upon  nutrition,  in  a  word 
(taking  nutrition  in  its  old,  wide  sense)— 
whether  we  obtain  from  the  seeds  of 

■chaftllche  Rundschau,”  xlll,  617.  A  reiy  ans- 
Sestire  work  by  Julius  Sachs,  “Mechanomorpho- 
sis  and  Phylcceny;  a  Oootrlbutlou  to  Physlolotl- 
cal  Morphology”  (“Flora,”  1804,  p.  216),  must 
be  Indicated  In  this  place.  He  deals  in  It 
with  a  group  of  physiologleal  causes,  common  to 
moot  plants,  which  necessarily  must  act  In  pro¬ 
ducing  this  or  that  form,  and  thus  produce  paral¬ 
lel  forms  In  the  different  large  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Stahl’s  classical  work  on 
the  influence  of  lighted  and  shaded  position  upon 
the  leaves  (“Jenaer  Zeltschrlft,”  xvl,  1888)  may 
also  be  mentioned  In  this  place,  as  also  O.  Heft- 
wig’s  “Meobanomoiphosls,”  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kny,  and  so  on. 
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the  many-headed  variety  of  poppy  a 
similarly  many-headed  progeny  or  Indi¬ 
viduals  which  will  only  have  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  additional  heads.  But 
these  Influences,  to  be  effective,  must 
bear  on  the  plant  In  Its  early  youth, 
during  the  flrst  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  germination.  The  maintenance 
of  a  new  variety  Is  a  mere  matter  of 
nutrition,  De  Vries  saj’s,  and  “selection 
Is  simply  the  plcklng-out  of  the  best- 
fed  Individuals.”  “The  acquired  char¬ 
acters,  as  the  name  goes  In  zoology 
and  anthropology,  have  their  parallel 
In  botany  In  the  nutrition-modiflca- 
tion8.’’“ 

Now— and  this  Is  the  main  point— De 
Vries,  like  most  botanists,  does  not 
doubt  a  moment  that  these  “acquired 
characters”  are  transmitted  by  Inheri¬ 
tance  from  the  mother  plant  to  Its 
progeny.  Without  such  a  transmission, 
of  which  the  botanist  sees  such  an 
abundance  of  Illustrations,  no  cumula¬ 
tive  selection  would  even  be  possible.” 
In  fact.  If  a  certain  deviation  from  the 
normal  type — say,  a  five-leaved  clover 
—has  been  obtained  by  plenty  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  the  progeny  of  this  plant  will  give 
as  much  as  50,  80  or  even  97  per  cent, 
of  plants  showing  the  same  variation 
—provided  high  nutrition  were  main¬ 
tained.  Even  In  bad  conditions,  with 
poor  nutrition,  the  many-headed  poppy 
shows  a  tendency  to  reprodtice  In  a 
succession  of  generations  the  addition¬ 
al  carpels.  Of  course.  In  order  to  fix 
the  variation,  a  selection  of  two 

■  "Die  Mutatlonetheorle,"  toI.  1,  p.  03,  Lelp- 
Big,  1001,  and  Id  fact  all  the  foartb  chapter. 
The  lateit  reeearchee  of  J.  MacLeod  further  oon- 
flrm  thle  Idea.  See  also  the  previous  Important 
work  of  MacLeod  “Over  de  Bevmchtlng  der 
Bloemen,"  Ghent,  1804  (aummary  In  Trench  at 
the  end  of  the  volume). 

**  See  "Oomptee  Rendns,”  vol.  cxzvlll,  1800, 
p.  125;  also  pp.  07-100  of  "Die  Hutationstheo- 
rle,”  vol.  1.  It  most  also  be  remarked  that  De 
Vries  has  a  voice  In  these  matters.  He  Is  one 
of  the  plelade  of  anatomists  represented  by  Van 
Beneden,  Boveii,  Strasbnrfer,  Gnlgnard,  Fol,  the 
brothers  Hertwlf,  Manpas,  Blntsehll,  Verwom, 
mad  many  others,  upon  whose  work  Welsmann's 


or  three  genmitions  of  best-fed 
individuals  will  be  requlr^.".  But 
the  accumulation  of  a  newly  ac¬ 
quired  variation  is  so  rapid  that 
De  Vrlds  considers  two  or  three 
—maximum  five  or  six — generations  as 
quite  sufficient  for  obtaining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  possible  variation  of  a  given 
character.  Vilmorin,  as  Is  known,  ob¬ 
tained  the  cultivated  carrot  out  of  the 
wild  one  In  five  generations:  Carrlftre 
did  the  same  with  the  radish.  Buck- 
niann  with  parsley,  and  so  on. 

The  other  group  of  researches  by  De 
Vries  has  perhaps  a  still  deeper  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  theory  of  evolution — I 
mean,  his  work  upon  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  what  Darwin  called  “sin¬ 
gle  variations.”  They  are  not  submitted 
to  QuCtelet’s  law,  which  applies  only 
to  the  individual  “continuous”  varia¬ 
tions,  but  they  appear  occasionally 
with  certain  plants,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  and  at  certain  periods  with  a 
striking  force.  In  Such  cases  a  new 
species — quite  well  determined  and 
fully  maintained  In  Its  progeny.  If 
precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  crosa- 
breeding— appears  all  of  a  sudden, 
with  all  Its  fixed  specific  characters. 
Not  all  plants  show  this  capacit.v,  the 
great  number  of  them  showing  a  re¬ 
markable  fixity  of  characters”  (Thls- 
elton  Dyer  mad?  some  time  ago  some 
excellent  remarks  upon  this  snblect  In 
“.Nature,”  vol.  11),  and  out  of  a  great 
number  of  species  tested  by  De  Vries 
only  one,  the  (Enothera  Lamarckiana, 

theory— or,  rather,  rapidly  altered  theorlea— waa 
baaed,  and  be  la  the  author  of  "Intracellulare 
Panfreneala.”  The  auhatance  of  thle  work  waa 
mentioned  In  a  prevlona  review:  "Nineteenth 
Centnry,”  December,  1892. 

”  Hngo  de  Vrlea,  “L’Dnlte  dana  la  Variation” 
“Revne  de  rUnlveralte  de  Bnixellee,”  111,  April, 
1896);  "Alimentation  et  Selection”  ("Volume  Jnbl- 
lalre  de  la  Soclete  de  BloloKle,”  Paria,  1899). 
Both  aummed  up  In  "Mutatlonetheorle,”  flrat 
faaclcDle,  di.  iv. 

**  Judglnc  from  a  foot  note  in  "Mntatlonatbeo- 
rle,”  the  planta  capable  of  aucb  variatlona  may 
be  more  nnmerona  than  may  be  thoncbt. 
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displayed  the  capacity  of  giving  origin 
all  of  a  sudden  to  several  new  species; 
but  It  possessed  It  to  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
tent,  no  fewer  than  seven  new  species 
having  been  obtained  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years— not  by  means  of  selection, 
but  In  consequence  of  spontaneous  va¬ 
riation.  Each  of  the  new  species  ap¬ 
peared  quite  fixed  in  the  cultures,  the 
individuals  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  species  being  exactly 
alike  to  those  of  the  first  generation. 
However,  these  facts  are  so  significant, 
and  yet  so  new,  that  their  bearing  upon 
tlie  theory  of  evolution  cannot  yet  be 
appreciated  in  full.“ 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  new  races  of  domesti¬ 
cated  plants  and  new  varieties  ob¬ 
tained  by  botanists  in  special  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  lasting;  that  they  retain 
their  new  characters  only  so  long  as 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  bred  continue  to  exist,  but  they 
return  to  their  primitive  form  if  they 
are  let  grow  wild.  But  the  same— we 
now  learn— is  true  of  wild  species  as 
well.  The  wild  carrot  and  the  wild 
radish  also  cease  in  a  few  years  to  be 
what  they  have  been  for  hundreds  of 
generations  ns  soon  ns  they  are  placed 
in  conditions  of  an  especially  favorable 
nutrition.  The  Alpine  plant  surely  is 
a  very  stable  species  or  sub-species, 
hut  it  becomes  quite  a  new  plant  when 
it  is  grow’n  in  the  lowlands.  It  seems 
therefore  that  we  must  accustom  our¬ 
selves  to  consider  the  species  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  a  temporary  equilibrium 
established,  under  given  conditions  of 
environment,  between  heretlltarily 
transmitted"  dispositions  (the  accumu¬ 
lated  result  of  previous  evolution)  and 
the  given  conditions  of  climate,  living 
surroundings,  and  nutrition- a  variable 
function,  the  mathematicians  wonld 

■*  In  “Hntationitbeorie,”  of  which  the  second 
fuoicnie  Is  Jnst  oat,  the  new  specie*  are  fnlly 
described,  with  colored  plates  and  photographs 
of  seedlings. 


say,  of  these  four  variables.  This  is, 
at  least,  the  conclusion  one  is  forcibly 
brought  to  by  the  study  of  the  re¬ 
searches  faintly  sketched  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages.  , 

But  what  else  are  all  other  phenom¬ 
ena  of  Nature?  Are  they  not,  too, 
manifestations  of  a  temporarily,  more 
or  lees  stable  equilibrium  between  the 
various  forces— an  equilibrium  which 
sometimes  is  destroyed  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  or  in  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes, 
being  itself  a  product  of  ages,  requires 
ages  for  being  altered? 

III. 

Experiments  tending  to  prove  that 
adaptive  characters  in  animals  may 
be  a  direct  result  of  their  physical  en¬ 
vironment  are  evidently  less  numerous 
than  they  are  for  plants.  Not  only  are 
such  experiments  more  difficult,  but 
they  require  also  accommodations 
which  the  zoologist  seldom  has  at  his 
disposal.  Our  marine  and  lacustrine 
biological  stations  are  few,  and  inland 
zoological  stations  are  still  smaller  in 
numbers.  Still,  there  are  already  a 
few  researches  which  will  throw  some 
liglit  on  the  subject. 

In  lower  animals  variations  are 
easily  obtained  by  altering  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  Thus  Kiinstler  has  found 
that  with  the  protozoa  a  slight  change 
in  the  conditions  of  their  life,  such  ns 
the  keeping  of  the  basins  of  the  zoolog¬ 
ical  garden  all  the  year  round  under 
glass,  results  in  considerable  variation 
which  renders  certain  species  unrec¬ 
ognizable,**  With  higher  organisms 
variation  must  necessarily  be  slower, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  evident  H.  M. 
Vernon,  who  has  experimented  upon 
something  like  ten  thousand  larvae  or 
plutei  of  echlnoderms— chiefly  sea-ur- 

••  “Artes  de  la  Soolets  Llnneeans  ds  Bsr- 
deaux,”  Tol.  nil,  p.  1;  lammed  np  In  “Anna- 
aire  Blologiqas”  tot  1886,  It,  4B0. 
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chins— has  found  that  the  sizes  of  the 
larvae  and  the  proportions  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  may  be  altered  by  more 
changes  of  temperature.  If  the  tein- 
I>eratiure  of  the  water  in  which  the 
fecundation  of  the  eggs  takes  place  be 
lowered  to  46  degrees  Fahrenheit,  l)e 
it  only  for  a  minute,  or  raised  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  the  obtained  larvae  are 
by  about  5  per  cent  shorter  than  the 
average  ones.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  or  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  uric  acid,  be  added  to  the 
salt  water  in  which  the  larvae  are  bred, 
they  will  Increase  in  size  by  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.;  and  in  all  cases  the 
proportion  of  the  appendages  to  the 
body  will  be  altered.  Individuals  which, 
if  they  were  found  isolated  would 
have  been  described  as  separate  sub¬ 
races,  are  produced  by  mere  changes 
of  temperature,  salinity  and  proportion 
of  nourishing  substances  in  water." 

The  researches  of  Dr.  A.  Vlr6  into 
the  cave-dwelling  animals  of  France, 
and  especially  the  experiments  he  has 
made,  under  Milne-Ed wards,  in  a  lab¬ 
oratory  specially  arranged  for  this 
purpose  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Paris 
cataoombeg,  are  still  more  conclusive. 
It  is  known  that  the  animals  which 
live  in  caves  and  subterranean  stream¬ 
lets  offw  certain  peculiarities.  In  most 
cases  they  are  blind;  their  eyes  have 
been  atrophied,  while  the  orenns  of 
touch  and  smell  (Leydlg’s  “Rieehzap- 
fen”)  have  taken  a  considerable  de¬ 
velopment  The  animal  takes  alto¬ 
gether  a  form  so  different  from  its 
nearest  relatives  living  In  broad  day¬ 
light  that  the  cave-dwellers  are  usually 
described  by  zoologists  as  separate 
species.  As  to  the  current  explanation 
of  the  cave  forms.  It  is  well  known. 
Out  of  coiintless  accidental  individual 
variations  which  occur  in  each  species 
(slightly  less  developed  eyes,  slightly 

**  H.  M.  Vernon,  “The  Ghueee  of  Varlatton,” 
In  “Selenoe  Procreas.”  vnl.  xl,  1897,  p.  229. 

■*  “Oomptee  Rendna.”  T<a.  czxr,  1897,  pp.  130, 


increased  organs  of  the  other  senses), 
natural  selection  has  picked  out,  in  a 
long  succession  of  generations,  those 
individuals  which  accidentally  exhib¬ 
ited  variations  favorable  for  cave-life. 
They  survived  and  left  progeny,  while 
those  which  did  not  exhibit  the  useful 
variations  died  out  An  explanation, 
by  the  way,  which  it  is  easy  to  suggest, 
but  verj'  difficult  to  submit  to  the  test 
of  experiment  Volumes  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  written  to  prove  that  such 
a  “retrogressive  variation”  of  certain 
organs  offers  no  difficulty  for  the  the¬ 
ory  of  natural  selection. 

The  researches  of  Vir§  lead  the  whole 
discussion  in  a  different  channel— that 
of  experiment  A  few  years  ago  Vlr6 
and  Raymond  discovered  In  the  C6- 
vennes  caves  two  cnistaceans  which 
were  described  by  Dollfus  as  new 
species  (SphveromiAes  raymondi  and 
Stenasellus  virei).^  Both  crustaceans 
had  no  eyes,  but  the  organs  of  touch 
(fine,  movable  hairs)  and  the  organs  of 
smell  (the  “Rlechzapfen”)  had  taken  a 
considerable  development  The  latter 
were  especially  large  In  comparison 
with  those  of  the  common  Aaellus 
which  lives  in  the  open-air  little 
streams  about  Paris.  It  was  found 
also  that  while  the  common  Asellus  of 
the  streams  has  a  well-developed  eye, 
colored  black,  the  same  Asellut  has  It 
much  paler  when  It  lives  underground, 
and  only  a  red  spot  is  retained  in  the 
catacombs;  finally,  there  is  no  trace  of 
an  eye  in  the  Cfivennes  Stenasellus. 
This  was  the  result  of  observation. 
Then,  since  1897,  Vir§  began  direct  ex¬ 
periments  on  these  animals,  which  he 
continued  in  the  laboratory  opened  in 
the  catacombs.  These  experiments  are 
only  at  their  beginning,  but  still  they 
have  already  given  some  Important  re¬ 
sults.  Placed  in  the  open  light  the 
Nipharyus  virei,  which  Is  colored  In 

131;  AriDADd  VIre,  “L*  Faune  Materralne  de 
France."  Parla,  1900.  The  hook  oontaina  all 
neceaeary  lUnatratlonf  and  a  full  blbltofraphr. 
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rcMse,  becomes  covered  in  a  few  weeks 
with  pigment  spots  of  a  beautiful 
brown  color,  thus  rapidly  returning  to 
its  ancestral  form.  On  the  other  side, 
the  gray-green  pigment  of  the  common 
Gatnmarua  puteanua  begins  to  disappear 
after  a  ten  months’  sojourn  in  the 
tanks  of  the  laboratory,  and  with  most 
specimens  it  disappears  entirely  after 
a  twenty  months’  stay  in  obscurity.  As 
to  the  growth  of  the  organs  of  touch 
and  smell,  they  were  developed  in  a 
common  Qammarua  fluviatilia  kept  for 
fifteen  months  in  the  catacomb  labora¬ 
tory  (in  forty-three  specimens  out  of 
a  lot  of  forty-six)  so  as  to  attain  nearly 
half  the  size  they  have  in  the  cave 
Nipharffua.  The  evolution  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  smell  begin  after  a  three 
months’  stay  in  the  underground  labo¬ 
ratory.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifteen  months  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  lasted  the  eye  had  not  yet  under¬ 
gone  any  noticeable  modification.  Al¬ 
together  the  pigment  of  the  eye  seems 
to  be  much  more  persistent  than  the 
pigment  to  which  the  general  colora¬ 
tion  is  due.  We  have  thus  in  Vlrfi’s 
work,  the  first  steps  made  towards  a 
real  study  of  the  origin  of  cave  forms 
of  animals;  and  at  the  very  first  steps 
In  this  direction  Nature  was  already 
caught  In  Its  work  of  making  new 
species. 

A  considerable  amount  of  research 
is  being  made  at  the  same  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  out  the  physiological 
causes  of  color  and  coloration  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Every  one  remem¬ 
bers,  of  course,  the  charming  chapter 
“Color  and  Environment’’  In  Wallace’s 
“Darwinism.”  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  natural  selection. 

In  the  Arctic  regions  [he  wrote] 
there  are  a  number  of  animals  which 
are  wholly  white  all  the  year  round,  or 
which  only  turn  white  In  winter.  .  .  . 
The  obvious  explanation  of  this  style 
of  coloration  is  that  It  is  protective, 
serving  to  conceal  the  herbivorous  spe¬ 


cies  from  their  enemies,  and  enabling 
carnivorous  animals  to  approach  their 
prey  unpercelved.  [And  further  on:] 
Whenever  we  find  Arctic  animals 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  do  not 
require  protection  by  the  white  color, 
tlien  neither  the  cold  nor  the  snow- 
glare  has  any  effect  upon  their  colora¬ 
tion.  The  sable  retains  Its  rich  brown 
throughout  the  Siberian  winter.  .  .  . 
Then  we  have  that  thoroughly  Arctic 
animal,  the  musk-sheep,  which  is 
brown  and  conspicuous;  but  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  gregarious,  and  Its  safety  de¬ 
pends  on  its  association  in  small  herds. 

But  what  about  the  Polar  fox,  it  may 
be  asked,  one  of  the  most  gregarious 
animals  in  Steller’s  times? — the  Arctic 
and  sub-Arctic  birds  which  surely  need 
no  protection  when  they  come  together 
in  scores  of  thousands  to  rear  their 
progeny  in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic 
lands?— the  white  Arctic  owls? — or  the 
Yakute  horses,  which  also  breed  in 
small  groups  like  the  musk-sheep,  nev¬ 
er  undergo  artificial  selection,  and  yet 
display  that  well-known  marked  ten¬ 
dency  for  a  M-hite  coating?  So  much 
so  that  Mlddendorff,  in  our  discussions 
In  the  early  times  of  Darwinism, 
used  to  make  of  these  horses  a  favorite 
argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
phyaiological  explanation  as  against  the 
natural  selection  explanation.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  those  Russian  zool¬ 
ogists  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
tlic  animals  of  the  Steppes  are  Inclined, 
too,  to  look  for  a  physiological  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  dusky  and  sandy  coloration 
of  these  animals. 

The  matter  is,  however,  beset  with 
great  dlflScultles,  which  one  realizes  in 
full  on  reading  the  honest  statement 
and  analysis  of  our  knowledge— or, 
rather,  our  Ignorance— In  these  matters 
which-  Is  made  by  Miss  Newblgln  In 
her  book  “Color  in  Nature”  (London, 
1S98).  We  certainly  are  bound  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  beautiful  colors  which 
we  see  on  the  wings  of  the  butterflies 
and  the  moths  are  in  some  way  con- 
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nected  with  the  physiological  activity 
of  the  insect.  Surely,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Scudder  and  further  con- 
hrmed  by  A.  G.  Mayer,  In  1S97,  the 
markings  of  the  butterflies  and  moths 
are  not  accidental  but  structural.  The 
markings  are  disposed  symmetricaily 
in  the  consecutive  interspaces  between 
the  nervures;  the  ocelli  are  usually 
situated  between  the  same  branches  of 
homologous  veins;  and  so  on.  Even 
when  the  markings  are  changed  in  our 
experiments,  the  changes,  as  indicated 
by  Fisher,"  foiiow  certain  ruies;  while 
other  changes  may  be  explained  either 
by  an  arrest  of  development  or  an  in¬ 
creased  internal  activity  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  necessary  temperature,  as  was 
suggested  by  Urech.  We  surely  may 
contlinie  to  say  that  the  markings  of 
Insects  are  “accidental:”  but  we  must 
take  the  word  “accidental”  in  tlie  sense 
Danvln  used  it— that  is,  due  to  causes 
still  u?iknown— and  in  no  other  sense 
luit  this. 

One  fact  relative  to  the  colors  and 
the  markings  of  a  number  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths  is,  however,  Avell  es¬ 
tablished  by  this  time;  namely,  that 
tliey  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  conditions  of  temperature  and  light 
under  which  the  caterpillars  and  the 
pupa?  of  these  lepidoptera  have  been 
rear<*d.  Such  researches  were  begun 
some  five  and  twenty  years  ago  by 
Dorfmeister  and  Weismann,  and  have 
been  continued  since  by  Merrifleld  and 
Dlxey  in  this  country.  Standfuss,  Fish¬ 
er.  Urech  and  a  nrumber  of  other  ex¬ 
plorers.  Mr.  Merrifleld  began  his  ex¬ 
periments  in  1887.  It  is  known  that 

**  “E^ntomologttobe  Nachricbten,”  1898,  zxlT, 
p.  37;  Bammed  np  In  sereral  scientific  reviewB. 

The  original  accounts  of  Mr.  Merrlfield  were 
publisbed  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Bntomo- 
loKleal  Society  of  London."  F.  A.  Dlxey  has 
summed  them  np  in  “Nature,"  December  23, 
1897  (TOl.  iTii.  p.  184),  reproducing  some  of  the 
Terr  interesting  drawings.  A  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  Welsmann’s  experiments  (frequently 
mentioned  in  bis  prerious  writings)  was  only 


many  species  of  moths  and  butterflies 
appear  under  two  diffwent  forms— for¬ 
merly  described  as  two  different  species 
—one  of  which  is  bred  in  spring  and 
the  other  later  on  in  the  summer.  This 
“seasonal  dimorphism”  is  widely 
spread  in  Nature,  and  occurs  even  in 
plants.  Now  Merrlfleld’s  experiments, 
in  conformity  with  those  of  Weismann, 
Standfuss  and  others  have  proved  that 
one  of  the  two  seasonal  forms  may  be 
bred  from  larvae  of  the  other  form  by 
simply  altering  the  temperature  under 
which  the  larvae  are  reared.  The  two 
sc-asonal  forms  differ  both  in  color  and 
in  their  markings,  but,  to  use  Mr. 
Dixey’s  words,  “the  pattern  or  outline 
of  the  markings  could  be  made  to  vary 
independently  of  the  general  coloring, 
and  he  [Mr.  Merrifleld]  obtained  from 
the  same  brood  individuals  show¬ 
ing  summer  markings  with  sum¬ 
mer  coloring,  summer  markings  with 
an  approach  towards  spring  coloring, 
spring  markings  with  summer  coloring, 
and  spring  markings  with  almost  the 
spring  coloring.”" 

As  a  rule  a  cooler  temperature  gave 
darker  colors,  and  cooling  of  the  larvse 
without  a  subsequent  forcing  of  them 
ill  a  warm  temperature  gave  the  dark¬ 
est  moths.  In  the  common  butterfly, 
Yanrusa  urtico’,  a  moderately  low  tem¬ 
perature  generally  deepened  the  color¬ 
ing  to  some  extent,  loAvered  the  tone  of 
the  yellow  patches,  and  spread  the 
dark  portions.  It  appeared,  moreover, 
that  the  size  and,  though  less  marked¬ 
ly,  the  shape  of  the  wings  were  af¬ 
fected  by  the  temperature  of  breeding; 
or,  the  wings  being  somewhat  reduced 

puiaished  in  1895,  in  “Zoolo^sche  Jahrbuchcr, 
Abtheilung  fur  Systematik,"  Bd.  Till. 

••  P.  A.  Dlxey  expressed.  In  connection  with 
Henifleld’s  experiments,  the  idea  that  certain 
of  the  modifications  produced  in  "Vanessa  ata 
lanta"  by  both  heat  and  cold  show  a  return 
towards  the  ancestral  type  of  “V.  calllrfaoe”  and 
to  a  still  older  form  of  “Vanessae."  Fischer,  on 
the  basis  of  his  extenslre  experiments,  expressed 
also  the  Idea  that  the  Tariations  proroked  in 
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iu  size,  the  scales  became  scanty  and 
deficient  in  pigment  so  as  to  show  the 
membrane  of  the  wing.**  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  while  some 
cooled  specimens  of  Funessa  urticfB  bore 
resemblance  to  a  northern  variety, 
some  of  the  heated  specimens  were  like 
a  southern  form,  and  that  (as  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Barker)  the 
rain-period  butterflies  of  Natal  differ 
from  those  of  the  dry  period  precisely 
in  all  those  directions  in  which  varia¬ 
tion  was  obtained  by  cooling.  Again, 
we  have  in  these  experiments  a  peep, 
so  to  say,  into  Nature’s  ways  of  origi¬ 
nating  new  species. 

Finally  we  have  the  well-known  ex¬ 
periments  of  E.  B.  Poulton,  who 
changed  the  colors  of  several  common 
species  of  British  caterpillars  from 
green  to  various  hues  of  brown  and 
gray  by  rearing  them  amidst  darkened 
surroundings  (black  and  brown  twigs 
were  mixed  with  their  food,  or  they 
were  placed  In  dark-painted  boxes,  and 
so  on),  and  the  experiments  of  J.  T. 
Cunningham  on  fishes.  Poulton’s  ex¬ 
periments  are  so  well  known  to  the 
general  reader  from  his  most  interest¬ 
ing  popular  book,  “Color  in  Animals,” 
as  also  from  Wallace’s  “Darwinism,” 
that  a  mere  reference  to  these  now 
classical  researches  Is  sufllclent.“  As 
to  the  experiments  of  J.  T.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  although  they  are  less  known, 
they  are  also  very  conclusive.  It  is 
known  that  in  most  fishes  the  upper 
surface  Is  more  or  less  colored,  while 
the  lower  surface  remains  uncolored 
and  has  a  silvery  aspect;  and  that  this 

battprflie*  by  different  temperature*  are  arrest* 
of  derelopment  ("HemmnnKa-Brachelnongen"),  In 
consequence  of  which  older  atavistic  forms  are 
fixed;  and  he  developed  the  same  Ideas  In  a 
book,  “Nene  ezperlmentelle  Untersncbungen  nod 
Betrechtungen  uber  das  Wesen  und  die  Ursacben 
der  Aberration  In  der  Faltergruppe  Vanessa,” 
Berlin,  1896.  The  Idea  Is,  however,  contradicted 
by  TTrecb,  and  needs  confirmation. 

**  The  experiments  are  most  suggestive,  and 
raise  a  number  of  secondary  questions,  for  which 
the  original  memoir  must  he  oonsnlted  in  ‘'Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Entomological  Society  o(  London.” 


double  coloration  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  originated  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  fishes.  It  evidently 
permits  a  fish  not  to  be  detected  by  its 
enemies.  However,  Cunningham  made 
experiments  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  absence  of  coloration  on  the  ven¬ 
tral  surface  may  not  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  light  falling  upon  it  He 
consequently  kept  a  numb^  of  young 
flounders  in  two  separate  basins,  one 
of  which  was  provided  with  mirrors 
so  as  to  illuminate  the  lower  surface 
of  the  fishes  as  well,  while  the  other 
was  of  the  ordinary  sort  The  result 
was  that  after  a  time  a  certain  amount 
of  coloration  appeared  on  the  ventral 
sides  of  the  flounders  of  the  first  basin, 
first  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  body, 
and  then  spreading  both  ways  towards 
head  and  tail.  It  is  true  that  small 
spots  of  pigment  appeared  on  the  ven¬ 
tral  surfaces  of  a  few  fishes  of  the  sec-  » 
ond  basin  as  well,  as  they  often  do  in 
nature;  but  the  percentage  of  spotted 
individuals  was  small  and  the  spots 
did  not  Increase.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  these 
researches  are  only  first  steps  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  science  of  which 
the  need  is  badly  felt — the  physiologi¬ 
cal  experimental  morphology  of  ani¬ 
mals.  These  first  steps  are  in  the 
right  direction;  but  they  are  very  slow, 
and  probably  will  remain  slow  so  long 
as  the  matter  is  not  taken  in  hand  by 
physiologists.  Consequently,  without 
even  attempting  to  touch  upon  the 
wide  subject  of  variation  in  free  na¬ 
ture,  or  of  palaeontological  evidence,  I 

1892,  p.  29S  (good  sammary  by  O.  H.  (Isrpsoter  In 
‘‘NatnrsI  Sdencp,”  April,  1898,  ii,  287),  as  also 
the  memoir  of  Ifiss  Lilian  Oould  and  two  of  W. 
Bateson  in  the  same  volnme.  The  memoir  of  B. 

B.  Poolton  contains  also  observations  subsequent 
to  the  publication  of  his  book. 

"  ‘‘Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological  Associa¬ 
tion,”  1893,  ill,  p.  111.  Summed  up  in  many 
reviews;  also  in  Mis*  Newbigin’s  book.  Oon- 
siderations  of  space  compel  me  to  leave  for  an¬ 
other  occasion  th*  “wUfnl”  changes  of  color  in 
certain  animals  which  may  be  better  dealt  with 
in  connection  with  mimicry. 
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will  permit  myself  to  mention  here  one 
set  only  of  observations  taken  from 
this  vast  domain,  because  they  throw 
some  additional  light  upon  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  I 
mean  the  well-known  wonderful  collec¬ 
tion  of  land  molluscs  which  was 
brought  together  by  J.  T.  Gulick,  and 
which  illustrates  the  incredible  amount 
of  variation  that  takes  place  in  the 
family  of  Acbatinellse  on  the  small 
territory  of  the  Oahu  Island  of  the 
Sandwich  group.  Having  lately  bad 
the  privilege  of  examining  this  collec¬ 
tion  at  Boston  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Hyatt,  who  gave  me  full 
explanations  about  the  work  he  is  do¬ 
ing  now  upon  this  collection,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  words 
to  what  has  been  said  about  it  by  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Romanes.  The  Oahu  Island 
has,  as  is  known,  a  range  of  mountains 
nearly  forty  miles  long  along  its  east¬ 
ern  coast.  Several  valleys  are  exca¬ 
vated  on  the  inner  slope  of  this  range, 
and  each  valley  has  its  own  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Acbatinellae  land  mol¬ 
luscs,  which  could  be  described  in  full 
conscience  as  separate  species,  more 
than  100  in  number,  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties.  A  broad  valley  sepa¬ 
rates  this  range  from  another  shorter 
and  lower  range  running  along  the 
opposite  coast. 

The  doubts  w'hlch  the  author  of 
“Darwinism”  has  expressed  concern¬ 
ing  the  complete  identity  of  climatic 
conditions  in  all  the  valleys  are  prob¬ 
ably  justified.  There  is,  I  was  told, 
a  slight  difference  between  the  mari¬ 
time  and  the  land  slope  of  the  first 
range,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  informa¬ 
tion  goes,  a  difference  in  the  rainfall 
at  one  end  of  this  range  and  at  its 
other  end.  But  when  one  sees  the 
strikingly  minute  and  yet  persistent 
differences  between  the  species  and 
varieties — each  limited  to  its  own 
valley  or  valleys— and  grows  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Professor  Hyatt’s 


many  years’  work  in  order  to 
follow  the  molluscs  in  their  mi¬ 
grations  from  the  maritime  slope  to 
the  different  valleys  of  the  land  slope, 
and  next  across  the  fiat  land  towards 
the  second  ridge,  and  sees  the  growth 
of  this  or  that  minute  distinction  in 
the  course  of  time  and  migration,  one 
cannot  but  accept  the  explanation  of 
Professor  Hyatt.  Variation  once  hav¬ 
ing  set  in  a  certain  direction  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  direction  so  long  as  con¬ 
ditions  not  unfavorable  for  it  have 
prevailed;  and  isolation,  geographical 
and  physiological,  has  prevented  cross¬ 
breeding.  On  the  other  side,  on  exam¬ 
ining  the  collection  of  Gulick,  one  feels 
that  one  must  overstrain  the  potential¬ 
ities  of  that  admirable  theory  of  natu¬ 
ral  selection  if  one  attempts  to  explain 
through  it  the  maintenance  and  growth 
of  such  insignificant  yet  persistent  spe¬ 
cific  characters,  as,  for  instance,  the 
very  slightly  different  markings  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  or  that  species,  and 
gradually  developed  in  the  next  ones. 

We  have  thus  a  solid  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  growing  from  year  to  year,  and 
showing  us  how  variations  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  forms  of  animals  and 
especially  of  plants  are  arising  in  na¬ 
ture  as  a  direct  result  of  the  mutual 
Intercourse  between  organism  and  en¬ 
vironment.  To  this  Welsmann  and 
his  “neo-Darwinist”  followers  will 
probably  reply  that  all  these  facts  are 
of  little  value,  because  acquired  char¬ 
acters  are  not  transmitted  by  heredity. 
We  have  seen  that  in  plants  they  are. 
No  botanist  evidently  believes  that  a 
scar  in  a  plant  or  a  mutilation  can  be 
transmitted,  any  more  than  a  scar  in 
the  ear  of  a  man  or  a  clipped  tail  in 
a  rat,  which,  as  Celesia  remarks,  is 
made  to  breed  immediately  after  the 
tail  has  been  clipped.  But  the  most 
prominent  botanists  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  equilibrium  between  nutri¬ 
tion  (in  its  wide  sense)  and  expenditure 
has  been  broken,  and  a  new  adjust- 
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ment  has  been  produced  in  the  plant, 
tlds  adaptation  will  be  transmitted  in 
most  cases  by  heredity;  and  that  so 
long  as  the  new  conditions  last,  the 
plant  will  not  have  to  begin  its  adjust¬ 
ment  afresh  in  each  generation.  The 
effect  will  be  cumulative.  We  are  con¬ 
sequently  authorized  to  suspect— al¬ 
though  proof  or  disproof  of  this  has 
not  yet  been  attempted— that  some¬ 
thing  similar  will  be  found  in  animals; 
that,  for  instance,  the  cave,  animals  of 
Vir6,  bom  from  his  Asellus  specimens 
in  the  underground  laboratory,  will 
not  have  the  eyes  so  developed,  and 
their  olfactory  organs  so  undeveloped, 
as  they  are  in  an  Asellus  taken  from 
an  open-air  stream. 

As  to  Weismann’s  theoretical  views 

T)ie  NlDeteenth  Oentary  and  After. 


one  remark  only  need  be  added  here 
to  what  has  been  already  said  in  a 
previous  Review  (April,  1894),  namely, 
that  most  of  the  founders  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  about  fertilization  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  Weismann’s  theories, 
and  that  one  of  them,  Boveri,  has 
lately  proved  by  continuing  bis  series 
of  remarkable  discoveries  that  the 
whole  question  of  heredity  is  still  in  a 
state  in  which  generalizations  like 
Weismann’s  are  premature.  They 
surely  stimulate  research.  But  no 
sooner  are  they  born  than  they  must 
be  recast,  new  discoveries  still  rapidly 
following  each  other.  But  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  interesting  in  itself  that  it 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  separately 
on  some  future  occasion. 

P.  Kropotkin. 
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2l8t  OCTOBBB,  1805. 

This  day  is  full  of  glorious  victory. 

Echoes  of  conquest  whisper  from  afar 
In  every  wave  of  the  remembering  sea. 

Dear  England!  bath  thy  crown  a  richer  star 
Than  this  brave  Jewel,  Nelson’s  Trafalgar? 

Or  hast  thou  in  thy  missal  lovelier  name 
Than  his  who  stricken  in  the  ebb  of  war 
Pillowed  his  bead  on  thine  unsullied  fame 
And  smiled  into  Death’s  eyes  from  out  the  smoke  and  flame? 

Let  the  sea  speak  to  thee,  the  Jealous  sea 
Whose  scorn  of  weakness  is  the  scourge  of  fears. 

Let  her  surge  be  a  trumpet  unto  thee. 

Her  waves  a  memory  ringing  in  thine  ears. 

Heed  her,  or  thou  sbalt  place  sad  dust  with  tears. 

No  laurel,  on  thy  proud  cathedral  graves; 

Heed  her,  or  in  tradition-robbing  years 
Thy  trampled  children  looking  o’er  the  waves 
On  this  great  day  shall  curse  the  sires  who  made  them  slaves. 
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Shall  the  shrugged  shoulder  speak  a  nation’s  mind 
Whra  at  their  post  the  easy  wardens  sleep? 

Shall  we  be  blind  because  our  chiefs  are  blind? 

And  keep  no  count  because  no  count  they  keep? 

Nay!  by  the  sacred  blood  that  won  the  de^, 

And  by  the  words  on  our  dead  Nelson’s  lips, 

We  will  not  hold  our  British  birthright  cheap, 

Assured  our  star  shall  never  know  eclipse 
While  British  seamen  man  their  country’s  honest  ships. 

If  Alfred  builded,  canst  not  thou  maintain? 

If  Nelson  conquered,  canst  not  thou  make  sure? 

Are  all  thy  riches,  all  thy  splendor  vain. 

Thy  realms  a  Paphian’s  glittering  furniture? 

Thine  is  wide  empery— Wilt  thou  abjure 
The  open  ocean,  empire’s  silver  key? 

Perish  the  drunken  thought!  Be  strong,  endure; 

Thou  must  be  England,  and  thou  must  be  free. 

And  while  this  England  stands,  England’s  must  be  the  sea. 


Therefore  above  the  voices  of  the  mart 
Hear  the  sea’s  thunder  in  the  narrow  street; 

Is  thy  head  London?— then,  behold,  thy  heart 
Is  ocean.  Let  the  pulse  of  England  beat 
Thro’  all  the  seas  in  England’s  matchless  Fleet! 
What  If  in  Armageddon  men  should  say— 

Her  ships  and  not  her  seamen  knew  defeat! 

Thou  with  thy  millions  and  thy  boundless  sway 
Thou  with  the  laurel  in  thy  hand  on  Nelson’s  Day? 

The  London  Time.. 


THE  CIRCUS. 

The  Lament  of  a  Pube  Mind. 


We  must  reluctantly  assume,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  success  of  the  new  Hip¬ 
podrome  means  the  death  of  the  old 
circus,  and  that  if  we  want  again  to 
see  the  circus  of  our  youth  we  must 
first  leave  Ixmdon.  Not  that  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  is  unexhllaratlng;  but  it  lacks 
the  essential  glory  of  the  circus— the 
noble  old  traditions  are  wanting.  Those 
smiling  young  women,  for  instance, 
who  throng  the  Hippodrome  doorways. 


masquerading  as  grooms— what  do  they 
there?  At  the  doorways  should  be 
I'egroes;  and  “What  makes  you  look 
so  pale?’’  a  clown  should  ask,  ere  the 
evening  is  over,  of  the  blackest  of 
them.  And  tan— what  is  a  circus  with¬ 
out  tan?  That  mingled  scent  of  horse 
and  tan  that  used  to  meet  one  at  the 
pay-box  is  inseparably  a  part  of  the 
circus  fascination.  But  there  is  no 
tan  at  the  Hippodrome,  nor  is  it  sug- 
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gested  for  a  moment  that  it  is  any  more 
the  domain  of  horses  than  of  lions.  A 
horse  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  eludes 
the  vigilance  of  the  manager  and  finds 
Its  way  into  the  ring;  but  I  heard  the 
otho'  evening  two  of  the  audience  ex¬ 
change  satisfaction  upon  the  security 
from  equitation  that  the  Hippodrome 
assures,  and  I  am  certain  they  were 
expressing  the  feeling  of  the  house. 
For  any  emphasis  that  was  laid  upon 
horses  we  might  as  well  have  been  In 
Venice.  And  they  call  it  a  Hippo¬ 
drome!  the  word  circus,  it  seems,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  out  of  date.  Only  in  the 
provinces,  those  strongholds  of  good 
sense  and  wise  conservatisms,  and  in 
Limbo,  does  the  word  circus  now  cause 
a  thrill.  In  London  we  are  too  clever. 

“Horses  bore  one,”  say  the  new 
sightseers;  which  means,  of  course, 
that  the  circus  is  not  for  them  at  all. 
For  them  the  Hippodrome,  the  Hall  of 
Variety.  The  circus  is  for  a  class  of 
pure  mind  that  is  not  bored;  that  takes 
with  rapture  everything  that  is  offered. 
When  Lord  George  Sangar  (there  is  no 
peer  of  the  realm  on  the  roll-call  of 
Variety  Hall  managers!)  when  Lord 
George  Sangar  sends  round  his  pro¬ 
cession  to  intimate  to  a  palpitating  town 
that  all  are  invited,  there  is  a  tacit 
omission  of  critical,  nicely-appraising, 
hair-splitting  faculties.  The  circus  is 
not  for  them;  it  is  for  the  childlike, 
the  undiscriminating,  the  acceptive;  for 
the  same  pure  minds  that  enjoy  apple 
dumplings.  Whatever  enters  the  ring 
should  stir  you  to  your  depths— even 
an  exhibition  of  what  is  called  the 
Haute  Ecole— or  you  may  as  well  be 
elsewhere.  I  must  confess,  with  all 
my  circus  enthusiasms,  to  some  des¬ 
perately  doll  moments  during  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Haute  Ecole;  but  we  all 
have  our  lapses.  Even  then,  however, 
the  circus  exerts  its  spell.  I.K>ok  round  the 
house— the  staff  of  grooms  are  permit¬ 
ting  no  shade  of  tedium  to  cross  their 
countenances;  all  are  tense,  interesteil, 
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delighted.  They  clap  their  white  gloves 
with  splendidly  simulated  approval, 
even  surprise.  If  (me’s  eyes  stray 
from  the  Haute  Ecole  they  can  rest 
upon  these  loyal  servants.  To  a  pure 
mind  the  circus  can  never  be  dull. 

With  the  horses  has  gone  the  ring¬ 
master.  He  figured  once  at  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  the  other  evening,  und  was  then 
lost  forever.  But  a  circus  without  a 
ringmaster!  They  used  to  have  black 
hair,  parted  in  the  middle  and  beauti¬ 
fully  smoothed,  evening  dress  (even  at 
matinees)  and  white  gloves.  The  ring¬ 
master  was  almost  one’s  earliest  hero; 
the  butcher  came  first  perhaps,  and 
then  the  policeman  and  railway  guard; 
but  the  ringmaster,  when  his  hour 
stnick,  thrust  these  plebeians,  these 
usurpers,  these  Warbecks  and  Simnels, 
into  impenetrable  darkness.  That 
whip  was  beyond  all  steels,  all  trun¬ 
cheons,  all  bull’s-eye  lanterns  and 
whistles;  one  would  not  exchange  it  for 
a  sceptre.  The  ringmaster’s  effulgence 
was  superior  even  to  the  dimming  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  clown’s  wit.  That  im¬ 
mortal  dialogue  following  upon  the  bet 
of  a  bottle  of  “wine”  (always  “wine;” 
what  is  “wine?”  champagne?  claret? 
sherry?  port?— port,  I  suspect)  that  the 
ringmaster  could  not  answer  three 
questions  with  plain  yes  or  no;  how 
often  have  I  heard  it  and  how  potent 
it  always  is!  The  first  question  was 
anything;  the  second  question  was  any¬ 
thing;  but  the  third,  propounded  by 
the  clown  after  long  self-communing, 
was  steeped  in  guile:  “Do  you  still  bent 
your  wife?”  There  is  no  way  out  of 
that;  affirmative  and  negative  alike  are 
powerless  to  rob  that  “still”  of  Its 
sting;  and  off  goes  the  clown  with  his 
bottle  of  wine,  crack  goes  the  whip, 
round  ambles  the  old  white  horse  with 
a  back  like  Table  Mountain,  and  the 
Slgnorlna  resumes  her  pretty  capers. 
And  to-day  the  ringmaster  is  seen  only 
for  an  instant,  and  the  speaking  clown 
not  at  all! 
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And  there  is  another,  a  tenderer,  loss. 
With  the  ringmaster  and  the  clown' 
the  tan  and  the  horses,  have  passed  the 
ladies  of  the  ring.  We  who  are  older 
can  perhaps  spare  them  with  a  finer 
stoicism  than  the  verj'  young;  and 
here,  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  my 
pen  gives  place  to  a  worthier — to  one 
who  has  written  some  of  the  most 
charming  prose  of  any  living  author. 
Readers  of  “Dream  Days”  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  in  his  romantic  childhood  Mr. 
Kenneth  Grahame,  accompanied  by 
Harold,  visited  by  happy  accident  the 
circus — “the  magic  ring.”  Let  us  have 
some  true  eloquence: — 

We  gripped  the  red  cloth  in  front  of 
us,  and  our  souls  sped  round  and  round 
with  Coralie,  leaping  with  her,  prone 
with  her,  swung  by  mane  or  tall  with 
her.  It  was  not  only  the  ravishment 
of  her  delirious  feats,  nor  her  cream- 
colored  horse  of  fairy  breed,  long¬ 
tailed,  roe-footed,  an  enchanted  prince 
••surely,  if  ever  there  was  one!  It  was 
;her  more  than  mortal  beauty— dls- 
iplajed,  too,  under  conditions  never 
-vouchsafed  to  us  before— that  held  us 
;  spellbound.  What  princess  had  arms 
:So  dazzlingly  white,  or  went  delicately 
■clothed  in  such  pink  and  spangles? 
Hitherto  we  had  known  the  outward 
■woman  as  but  a  drab  thing,  hourglass- 
shaped,  nearly  legless,  bunched  here, 
constricted  there;  slow  of  movement, 
and  given  to  lusty  action  of  limb.  Here 
was  a  revelation!  From  henceforth 

cur  imaginations  would  have  to 

t>e  revised  and  corrected  up  to 

•date.  In  one  of  those  swift  rushes 
the  mind  makes  in  high-strung  mo¬ 
ments,  I  saw  myself  and  Coralie,  close 
enfolded,  pacing  the  world  together, 
o'er  hill  and  plain,  through  storied 
cities,  past  rows  of  applauding  rela¬ 
tions— I  in  my  Sunday  knickerbockers, 
she  in  her  pink  and  spangles. 

Summers  sicken,  flowers  fall  and  die, 
all  beauty  but  rides  round  the  ring  and 
out  at  the  portal;  even  so  Coralie 

•passed  in  her  turn,  poised  sideways, 
panting,  on  her  steed;  lightly  swayed 
as  a  tulip-bloom,  bowing  on  this  side 
and  on  that  as  she  disappeared;  and 


with  her  went  my  heart  and  my  soul, 
and  all  the  light  and  glory  and  the  ea- 
trancement  of  the  scene. 

Harold  woke  up  with  a  gasp.  “Was¬ 
n’t  she  beautiful?”  be  said,  in  quite  a 
subdued  way  for  him.  I  felt  a  momen¬ 
tary  pang.  We  had  been  friendly  ri¬ 
vals  before  in  many  an  exploit;  but 
here  was  aitogether  a  more  serious  af¬ 
fair.  Was  this,  then,  to  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  strife  and  coldness,  of  civil 
war  on  the  hearthstone  and  the  sun¬ 
dering  of  old  ties?  Then  I  recollected 
the  true  position  of  things,  and  felt 
very  sorry  for  Harold;  for  it  was  inexor¬ 
ably  written  that  he  would  have  to 
give  way  to  me,  since  I  was  the  elder. 
Rules  were  not  made  for  nothing  in  a 
sensibly  constructed  universe. 

But  Coralie’s  reign  was  not  forever. 
A  few  minutes  later— 

Brayed  in  by  trumpets,  Zephyrine 
swung  passionately  into  the  arena. 
With  a  bound  she  stood  erect,  one 
foot  upon  each  of  her  supple,  plunging 
Arabs;  and  at  once  I  knew  that  my 
fate  was  sealed,  my  chapter  closed, 
and  the  Bride  of  the  Desert  was  tlie 
one  bride  for  me.  Black  was  her  rai¬ 
ment;  great  silver  stars  shone  through 
It,  caught  in  the  dusky  twilight  of  her 
gauze;  black  as  her  own  hair  were  the 
two  mighty  steeds  she  bestrode.  In  a 
tempest  they  thundered  by— in  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  a  scirocco  of  tan.  Her  cheeks 
bore  the  kiss  of  an  Eastern  sun,  and 
the  sand-storms  of  her  native  desert 
were  her  satellites.  What  was  Coralie, 
with  her  pink  silk,  her  golden  hair  and 
slender  limbs  beside  this  magnificent, 
well-figured  Cleopatra?  In  a  twinkling 
we  were  scouring  the  desert,  she  and 
I  and  the  two  coal-black  horses.  Side 
by  side,  keeping  pace  in  our  swinging 
gallop,  we  distanced  the  ostrich,  we 
outstrode  the  zebra;  and  as  we  went 
it  seemed  the  wilderness  blossomed  like 
the  rose. 

These  glowing,  impressionable  boys 
would  visit  in  vain  the  new  Hippo¬ 
drome.  No  Coralie  is  there,  no  Zephy¬ 
rine.  All,  all  are  gone.  (But,  inci¬ 
dentally,  why  does  not  some  one  com- 
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pel  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  to  write 
more?) 

The  Indictment  of  the  new  Hlppo- 
di'ome  practically  consists  In  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  Is  not  a  circus.  It  is  too 
good.  A  circus  can  offer  poorer  fare 
and  yet  by  pure  minds  be  considered 
excellent,  unsurpassable.  Take,  for 
example,  the  band.  The  Hippodrome 
has  a  band  that  would  hardly  be  out 
of  place  in  the  Queen’s  Hall;  but  a 
circus  need  *no  such  refinement. 

It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  Stradi- 
varius  in  the  Hippodrome  orchestra; 
but  a  circus  bandsman  can  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  an  Orpheus  on  a  half-guinea 
cornet.  And  there  is  that  painful  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Inexpensive  tan.  In  the  old 
circuses  it  used  to  fiy  up  now  and  then 
and  dust  the  stalls;  and  now  and  then 
a  horse’s  hoof  would  beat  against  the 
side  of  the  ring  with  a  heavy  thud. 
All  this  is  gone.  There  are  no  brazen 
discords  now,  no  heavy  thuds,  no  fly¬ 
ing,  aromatic  tan.  And  no  stables! 
It  used  to  be  a  rapture  to  go  through 
the  stables  in  the  Interval— down  the 
long,  sloping  passages,  with  gas  .lets 
in  wire  cages— and  find  oneself  between 
the  tails  of  countless  piebald  horses 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Here  and  there  a  glimpse 
might  be  caught  of  an  acrobat  or  a 
clown,  or,  more  exquisite  sight,  of  a 
fair  equestrienne.  The  friendly,  warm 
scent  of  those  stables  I  can  recall  at 
this  moment.  Now  it  is  no  more.  It 
used  to  puff  out  into  the  street  and  act 
as  a  more  attractive  invitation  to  the 
passer-by  than  any  prismatic  poster. 
And  with  it  came  muffied  strains  of  the 
band  and  the  crack  of  the  whip— all 
combining  in  the  late-comer  to  work 
his  anticipation  to  intensity.  These 
excitements  are  over.  Cranbourne 
Street  knows  them  not. 

And  those  old,  pleasant,  innocent 
frauds  are  not  practised  there;  the  im¬ 
posing  five-barred  gates  that,  as  the 

horse  approached  them,  were  sloped 


into  insignificant  wattles;  the  rings 
through  which  the  Slgnorina  purported 
to  leap,  but  which  in  reality  were  in¬ 
sinuated  over  her  by  compliant  at¬ 
tendants.  And  then  there  was  that 
venerable  jockey  performance,  the 
culmination  of  which  was  a  leap  from 
the  ring  to  a  standing  position— albeit 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees— on  the 
horse’s  back.  In  the  old  circuses  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  horseman  to 
miss  the  crowning  jump  two  or  three 
times,  in  order  that  a  fiercer  flame  of 
interest  might  be  kindled  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  After  two  failures  the  band 
would  stop  (always  the  presage  of  a 
moment  of  strain  supreme),  the  horse’s 
head  would  be  loosed,  he  would  be 
urged  to  a  greater  pace,  and  the  feat 
would  gloriously  succeed.  Then  what 
a  crash  of  brass  and  outburst  of  de¬ 
light  in  the  building,  involving  even  the 
staff  and  ringmaster  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  ecstasy.  Those  old  simple 
days! 

The  versatility  of  the  circus  fills  an 
ordinary  being  with  despair.  On  one 
evening,  I  remember,  two  dazzling 
brothers,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
naval  officers,  walked  airily  up  and  down 
a  pair  of  parallel  tight  ropes— danced, 
leaped,  turned  somersaults;  and  then, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  took  each 
a  violin,  and,  proceeding  with  their 
capers  on  their  dizzy  thread,  played  the 
while  a  tune;  not  merely  any  tune,  but 
a  recognizable  one— the  “Keel  Row,” 
or  something  of  that  order.  Now  to 
most  persons  it  is  not  given  to  dance 
even  on  a  level  floor;  but  here  were 
men  who  could  dance  on  a  string,  and 
were  musical  to  boot.  In  course  of 
years  I  might,  I  fancy,  reach  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  progress  down  a  thick  rope,  but 
never,  I  am  certain,  could  I  fiddle  out 
a  recognizable  tune.  Not  that  black 
envy  spoiled  my  appreciation  of  the 
brethren.  On  the  contrary,  I  expe¬ 
rienced  pure,  unselfish  admiration.  But 
why  are  gifts’  distributed  with  such 
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curious  Impartiality?  Why  can  every 
stableman  play  the  concertina? 

A  worse  shock  to  my  vanity  was  in 
store.  To  be  put  to  confusion  by  the 
superior  accomplishment  of  one’s 
ow’n  kind  is  nothing.  It  happens 
every  day.  But  to  be  shamed  by  a 
seal  is  another  matter.  For  years  and 
years  1  have  tried,  and  tried  in  vain, 
to  attain  even  the  simplest  proticiency 
as  a  juggler,  an  equilibrist  To  keep 
three  balls  in  the  air  at  once,  to  balance 
a  stick  on  my  forehead— these  have 
been  steady  ideals  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  but  I  can  do  neither.  Yet  a 
little  later  on  the  same  evening,  a  seal 
—an  ordinary  wet  seal  from  some 
chilly  Northern  sea,  a  thing  that  is 
killed  to  keep  warm  the  shoulders  of 
rich  men’s  wives— balanced  a  billiard 
cue  on  its  nose  with  as  much  intelli¬ 
gence  as  the  superb  Clnquevalll.  That 
animals  can  be  taught  routine,  I  knew; 
that  they  can  be  coached  into  mechani¬ 
cal  feats  is  a  commonplace;  but  to  get 
a  seal  to  understand  the  law  of  gravity 
is  a  miracle.  Not  only  in  a  stationary 
position  did  it  balance  the  cue,  but  it 
moved  flappingly  along  the  stage  with 
its  precarious  burden.  This  is  very 
wonderful.  And  other  things  hap¬ 
pened  too— displays  of  humor,  well- 
reasoned  games  of  ball,  and  so  forth— 
w'hich  show  us  that  It  is  time  for  us  to 
revise  our  notions  of  this  gentle  crea¬ 
ture.  Here  is  a  potential  new  force. 
It  is  time  to  clothe  our  wealthy  ladies 
in  other  material,  and  think  of  the  seal 
less  as  a  skin  than  a  mind.  We 
might  try  experiments.  Suppose  the 
I.ord  Chancellor  really  were  a  Great 
Seal.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  seal  is  the  over¬ 
man  of  the  future. 

Versatility  does  not,  however,  flour¬ 
ish  in  a  luxurious  temple  like  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  as  in  the  smaller  travelling 
circuses  and  the  circuses  proper.  There, 
every  one  can  throw  a  somersault  at 
a  pinch— even  a  double  one;  every  one 
can  crack  a  whip;  and  no  one  is  too 


proud  to  exchange  lyrical  tights  for  the 
prosaic  uniform  of  an  attendant  In¬ 
deed  it  is  part  of  the  fun— an  addition¬ 
al  joy— to  keep  track  of  this  perplexing 
variousness  of  the  performers;  to  de¬ 
tect  in  the  ringmaster  of  turn  8  the 
daring  bare-backed  steeple-chaser  of 
turn  2,  and  in  the  third  Brother  Belloni 
of  turn  10  to  identify  the  clown  Al¬ 
berto  w'ho,  in  turn  5,  while  the  pink 
lady  rested  after  the  arduous  task  of 
having  banners  slippetf  between  her 
feet  and  the  horse’s  back  (called  a 
“flying  leap’’),  cracked  such  delicious 
jokes.  But  this  discovery  would  come 
as  a  shock;  one  likes  to  think  of  a 
clown  as  a  clown  for  all  time.  One 
likes  to  think  of  him  as  wearing  ever 
a  conical  hat  and  flamboyant  trousers 
eight  sizes  too  large.  I  met  our  local 
circus  clown  once  (Bimbo  was  his  un¬ 
forgettable  name)  in  his  own  everyday 
clothes,  and  for  a  moment  It  was  ns 
though  the  light  had  died  out  of  the 
world.  Later  in  life  I  learned  that  a 
well-known  waiter  in  mufti  can  de¬ 
press  one  similarly— though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  But  to  meet,  after  beef¬ 
eating  hours,  a  favorite  Beefeater  in  a 
cricket  cap,  must  be  worst  of  all- 
worse  than  a  bishop  in  tweeds.  But  is 
it  possible  to  make  a  favorite  of  a 
Beefeater?  Can  one  play  with  fire? 

And  the  zeal  of  the  circus!  That 
little  army  of  grooms  that  guard  the 
two  doorways,  and,  when  the  turn  is 
done,  rush  to  prepare  the  ring  for  the 
next— how  swiftly  deft  they  are!  The 
way  they  roll  up  the  carpet  at  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  and  transform  the  ring  into 
a  fairy  palace  (beautiful  desecration’! 
is  a  turn  in  itself.  Firemen  have  the 
name  for  rapid  execution,  but  no  brig¬ 
ade  could  beat  that.  Those  diverting, 
ill-dressed  clowns,  that,  affecting  to 
assist,  only  impede,  are  not  allowed  in 
when  real  business  is  afoot.  It  seems 
that  there  are  people,  by  the  way,  who 
prefer  the  noisy  buffooneries  and  par- 
ratings  of  the  theatre  clown  to  these 
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artists.  At  Hengler's  iu  Argyll  Street 
—before  folk  skated  there  on  real  Ice — 
^\as  one  Auguste  (which  has,  I  believe, 
come  to  be  a  generic  name)  whose  im¬ 
perious  gesture  of  command,  bidding 
the  servants  remove  the  carpet,  is  in¬ 
delibly  stamped  on  my  memory.  Mar- 
celine,  as  the  Hippodrome’s  Auguste  Is 
cailed,  is  also  great  To  remember  his 
true  genius  as  an  ingratiating  gro¬ 
tesque,  and  then  to  watch  him,  as  I 
did  last  winter,  doing  his  best  to  leaven 
the  inanities  of  the  comic  portions  of 
Cinderella— so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  circus  proper— was  a  misery.  When 
will  some  one  take  these  venerable 
conventions  in  band  and  bruise  them 
into  impossibility?  When  will  this  Il¬ 
lusion  that  vulgarity  is  the  life-blood 
of  pantomime  be  dispelled,  aAd  the 
sweet  story  of  Cinderella  be  prepared 
for  children’s  laughter,  shorn  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  ugly  sisters  and  their 
gross  father?  Must  pantomimes  al¬ 
ways  be  dominated  by  comedians 
whose  Ideal  is  to  make  Seven  Dials 
guffaw? 

Th#  Gorahlll  Magaslne. 
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But  so  far  as  the  circus  is  concerned, 
such  regeneration  is  irrelevant;  for  the 
circus  should  know  nothing  of  Cinde¬ 
rella.  Mazeppa— yes,  and  Dick  Turpin’s 
ride  to  York;  although  I  doubt  If  we 
shall  see  either  in  our  London  pleasure 
dome.  The  new  Mazeppa  is  Henri 
Fournier,  lashed  to  a  Mors  car;  a  Mors 
car— portentous  name!  and  the  Dick 
Turpin  of  this  era  would  escape  from 
Black  Maria  on  something  far  fleeter 
than  Black  Bess.  Or  a  Masque  of 
Horses  might  too  flttingly  be  prepared 
to-day,  when  horses  are  a  little  In  dis¬ 
grace,  wherein  some  friend  of  the  noble 
creature  should  devise  a  pageant  of 
his  use  to  the  world  from  earliest 
times,  with  the  great  individual  horses 
of  history— such  as  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick’s,  slain  to  hearten  his  men— In  oc¬ 
casional  tableaux;  the  whole  culminat¬ 
ing  Ironically  In  the  triumph  of  steam, 
pedals  and  paraflln.  But  1  fear  this 
program  would  be  too  appropriate  to 
a  Hippodrome  to  be  popular.  I  was 
forgetting  that  “horses  bore  one.”  Un¬ 
less,  of  course,  they  “plunge.” 

E.  V.  Luca*. 
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Casilda  Fane  wondered  a  little  de¬ 
fiantly  what  “he”  would  think  and  say 
If  be  knew  that  she  had  escaped  from 
her  aunt’s  protecting  wing,  and  was 
seated  on  the  grassy  bord^*  of  a  trout- 
stream,  with- actually,  with  her  feet, 
and  (not  to  be  too  precise)  ankles,  de¬ 
liciously  laved  by  the  clear  water  which 
rippled  so  irresistibly  over  a  sunny 
shoal  of  sand.  But  he  was  in  London, 
and  Casilda  at  Trdgomar  in  Morbiban, 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  least  frequent¬ 
ed  province  of  Brittany. 

Behind  her,  a  field  of  sarranin  ten¬ 


derly  perfumed  the  August  zephyrs— 
Ivory  flowers  nestling  close  in  one  un¬ 
broken  sea  of  foam  above  their  fluted, 
orange-tawny  stems.  To  her  right,  a 
rampart-llke  wall  of  great  stones,  over¬ 
grown  with  furze  and  bracken,  be¬ 
decked  with  a  thousand  little  delicate 
ferns  and  wild-flowers,  shut  out  a  wide 
pasture-field.  Beyond  lay  the  gleaming 
white  ribbon  of  road  that  ran  from 
Tr^gomar  to  Qulmperl^.  As  she  sat, 
secure  under  the  shelter  of  the  clump 
of  willows  which  leaned  from  the 
ruinous  end  of  the  wall.  Casilda,  lift¬ 
ing  her  head  could  Just  see  the  bridge 
which  carried  the  road  across  her 
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stream,  and  the  mile-post  at .  its  side 
which  testified  that  two  kilometres  lay 
between  her  and  the  empty  market¬ 
place  of  Tregomar. 

Closing  presently  her  pocket-pen,  she 
addressed  herself,  reluctantly  (for 
there  were  magpies  to  watch  in  the 
copse  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
and,  nearer  still,  shoals  of  little  fish 
and  a  busy  kingfisher),  to  a  final  read¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  which  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  “him,”  to  Marmaduke  Brent, 
Esq.,  4  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.  “I  can’t— I  can’t— I  can’t,” 
she  had  been  saying  to  herself  all  the 
morning,  while  she  read  to  her  aunt; 
and  “I  won’t,”  she  had  declared,  aghast 
at  her  decision,  as  she  put  on  her 
broad-brimmed  hat,  before  setting  out 
for  the  walk  to  which  she  had  devoted 
the  later  part  of  the  afternoon. 

In  the  letter  which  was  destined  to 
fall  like  a  thunder  bolt  on  the  compla¬ 
cent  lover  in  Paper  Buildings,  you 
would  have  looked  in  vain  for  a 
“won’t,”  and  even  the  tempered  bru¬ 
tality  of  “can’t,”  was  softened  by  three 
close-written  pages  of  elaborate  femi¬ 
nine  periphrasis.  But  the  effect  was 
the  same.  Briefly,  Miss  Fane  had 
changed  her  mind;  and  she  submitted 
to  Marmaduke’s  consideration  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  releasing  her  from  their 
engagement. 

With  much  originality,  she  invited 
her  cousin  (he  was  the  only  son  of  the 
aunt  under  whose  escort  she  was  trav¬ 
elling)  to  ^  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  so  much  better 
that  her  discovery  should  have  been 
made  before  it  was  too  late.  She 
sighed  as  she  slipped  the  letter  into 
its  envelope.  She  was  an  abandoned 
wretch,  of  course;  she  ought  never  to 
have  said  “yes.”  And  in  three  or  four 
days’  time  Marmaduke’s  reply  would 
come.  He  would  write  to  his  mother, 
no  doubt;  and  Mrs.  Brent - ! 

Casllda’s  imagination  grovelled  Igno- 
mlniously  before  the  task  of  forecast¬ 


ing  her  aunt’s  demeanor.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Brent’s  sprained  ankle  made  it 
impossible  for  aunt  and  niece  to  part 
company  for  at  least  another  week— 
a  week  which  they  would  have  to  spend 
tete-dL-Ute  here  at  Tr6gomar.  And  yet, 
Casilda  decided,  as  she  flicked  her  wet 
feet  delicately  with  an  inadequate 
pocket-handkerchief,  nothing  should 
induce  her  to  delay  by  so  much  as  a 
single  post  the  firing  of  the  train  which 
would  bring  abooit  the  explosion. 

Perhaps  she  would  break  it  gently 
to  Mrs.  Brent  beforehand  .  .  .  but  any¬ 
how  the  letter  must  go.  She  wished 
now  that  she  hadn’t  fastened  the  en¬ 
velope;  perhaps  she  ought  to  have 
made  it  plainer  tliat,  whether  he  con¬ 
sented  to  release  her  or  not,  the  engage¬ 
ment  must  be  regarded  as  at  an  end. 
AVhat  if  he  declined  to  release  her  .  .  .? 
The  letter  must  go — or  should  she  tear 
Jt  up?  After  all  it  was  so  hard  to 
make  up  one’s  mind! 

As  she  turned  to  watch  the  flight  of 
a  chattering  magpie,  her  eyes  rested 
for  a  moment  on  the  distant  bridge, 
and  she  became  aware  with  a  faint 
touch  of  surprise,  that  a  man  was 
seated  astride  upon  the  gray  stone 
parapet  Strangers  seldom  found  their 
way  to  Tr^gomar. 

A  curious  panic  seized  her.  A  gray 
tweed  coat,  of  English  cut,  knicker¬ 
bockers.  a  knapsack— if  it  should  be 
Marmaduke!  But  the  idea  was  ridic¬ 
ulous;  and,  besides,  the  man  was  light¬ 
ing  a  pipe;  Marmaduke  never  smoked 
pipes;  and  it  was  dlfllcult  to  picture  the 
sedate  barrister  in  knickerbockers. 
Still- an  Englishman— and  on  his  way 
to  Tr^gomar.  He  had  lifted  his  knap¬ 
sack— or  was  it  a  sketching-case?- from 
the  parapet,  and  was  slinging  it  post- 
man-like,  at  his  side.  With  abated  in¬ 
terest  Casilda  watched  to  see  which 
direction  he  would  take;  and  in  an  In¬ 
stant  she  realized  with  a  shock,  that 
he  had  scrambled  down  the  steep  bank 
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at  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  was  walk-  depths  of  her  trunk  and  began,  wea- 
Ing  briskly  along  the  side  of  the  stream  rlly,  to  prepare  for  encountering  her 
towards  her  retreat.  A  second  later  aunt  at  the  dinner-table.  Descending 
she  had  gathered  up  her  scattered  half  a  hour  later  to  the  little  terrace 
properties— a  sketch-book— wrltlng-pa-  outside  the  dining-room,  and  turning 
per— a  sunshade— her  shoes  and  stock-  towards  the  vine-clad  arbor  to  which 
Ings  and  was  speeding  barefoot,  under  Mrs.  Brent  was  wont,  propped  by  a 
cover  of  the  wall  to  the  little  wood  of  sturdy  honne,  to  convey  her  book  or 
chestnuts  which  lay  behind  the  knitting,  she  Immediately  became 
Held.  aware  that  her  aunt  was  not  alone. 

It  was  not  until  she  reached  her  Her  heart  sank  as  she  recognized  In  the 
haven,  and  sank,  breathless.  Indignant  man— boyish,  falr-balred,  clean-shaven 
and  with  tingling  feet,  on  a  mossy  hll-  —to  whom  her  aunt  was  confiding  her 
lock,  that  she  discovered  that  her  haste  impressions  of  the  country,  the  inoppor- 
w/is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  one  of  tune  stranger  who  had  stolen— yes, 
her  shoes.  Where  had  she  dropped  it?  stolen  her  shoe.  The  sound  of  the 
she  wondered,  as  she  lifted  her  head  girl’s  footsteps  on  the  gravel  drew  her 
cautiously  to  question  the  grassy  path  aunt’s  attention. 

which  ran  down  the  side  of  the  field  “Oh — Sllda!’’  There  was  a  note  of 
to  her  late  resting-place  by  the  rivu-  Inquiry  In  Mrs.  Brent’s  voice.  “There 
let.  Her  doubt  was  resolved  when  she  you  are  at  last?  Quite  a  long  walk,  I 
realized,  with  mingled  consternation  suppose?’’ 

and  resentment,  that  the  stranger  was  “Yes— rather,”  said  Casilda  briefly, 
stooping— that  he  had  picked  up  her  coming  forward  with  some  hesitation, 
shoe,  and  was  subjecting  it  to  a  care-  and  looking  less  than  her  eighteen 
ful  scrutiny.  A  shoe— it  was  humiliat-  years  in  a  dainty  white  frock  and  a 
ing— but  It  might  have  been  worse!  No  charming  self-consciousness.  “Some 
doubt  he  would  drop  It  presently  and  way  beyond— beyond  Ste.  Barbe.” 
pass  on.  Alas,  her  expectation  was  “Oh!”  put  In  Mrs.  Brent.  “1  thought 
cruelly  deceived,  for  the  monster  you  were  going  In  the  opposite  dlrec- 
passed  on,  indeed,  but  from  her  am-  tlon— along  the  Qulmperlft  road?” 
bush  Casilda  could  distinctly  see  that  “That  road  looked  so  hot!”  Casilda 
ho  had  tucked  the  little  brown  russia-  murmured,  with  a  refinement  of  men- 
leather  shoe  Into  a  presumably  capa-  daclty. 

clous  pocket.  “It  was!”  the  man  declared  imper¬ 

sonally. 

II.  “This  gentleman— Mr.— ” 

“Carington- Hugh  Carlngton,”  he 

It  was  six  o’clock— nearly  dinner-  supplemented  with  an  apologetic  blush, 
time— when  Casilda  threw  herself,  ex-  “Mr.  Carington  has  been  telling  me 
hausted,  upon  the  wooden  bedstead  that  he  has  walked  all  the  way  from 
which  half-filled  her  little  chamber  at  Qulmi)erl6  since  dejeuner!" 
the  “Lion  d’Or.”  Her  anxiety  to  avoid  “I’ni  fond  of  walking,”  said  Carlng- 
the  high  road  had  committed  her  to  a  ton  simply.  “It’s  a  pretty  road,  too, 
devious  route  of  winding  lanes  and  nnd  there’s  no  end  of  a  good  bathing- 
field-paths,  and  the  stocking  which  had  place  In  the  trout-stream  In  the  val- 
Bo  Inadequately  protected  her  unshod  ley.” 

foot  was  dusty  and  full  of  holea  She  Casilda  tucked  her  feet  under  her 
would  be  lame  for  weeks,  she  told  her-  chair.  “You  remember  the  trout- 
self,  as  she  burled  the  odd  shoe  In  the  stream?”  she  reminded  her  aunt. 
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“Where  we  saw  those  lovely  dragon¬ 
flies  a  week  ago.” 

Carington  stroked  bis  chin  reflective¬ 
ly.  How  lucky  that  he  had  shaved 
to-day!  And— a  week  ago?  Certainly 
that  little  brown  shoe  hadn’t  been 
there  a  week.  .  .  . 

“Are  there  many  people  staying  at 
Tr6gomar  this  summer?”  he  asked, 
glancing  from  Mrs.  Brent  to  her  niece. 

“Very  few,”  said  Mrs.  Brent,  half 
regretfully.  “There  was  a  painter 
at  the  other  little  inn—” 

“He  has  gone,”  Casilda  interposed. 
“We  have  had  the  place  quite  to  our¬ 
selves  till  now.”  Then  she  continued 
quickly.  “But  I  fancy  there  are  some 
people  staying  in— in  the  neighborhood. 
Meurice— the  little  boy  at  the  mill- 
told  me  that  he  bad  met  some  demoi¬ 
selles  anglaises  on  the  Quimperl6  road 
this  afternoon.  By  the  bridge,”  she 
added  with  intention. 

“Americans,  I  expect,”  Carington 
nodded  wisely.  A  discreet  youth,  he 
decided  to  suppress  for  the  present  at 
least,  his  story  of  the  derelict  shoe. 

Before  dinner  was  over,  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  that  Hugh  Carington 
was  no  stranger  to  Tr6gomar  and  the 
“Lion  d’Or.”  The  smiling  bonne  who 
waited  at  table  treated  him  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  due  to  an  ancien  pension- 
naire;  and  before  long  her  assiduity 
Lad  driven  him  to  explain,  laughingl}’, 
to  Mrs.  Brent  that  this  was  his  fourth 
visit  to  TrCgomar. 

“They  think  I’m  a— a  kind  of  harm¬ 
less  lunatic,  you  know,  because  I  paint. 
They  give  me  a  studio  in  the  roof— 
among  their  potatoes  and  apples— that 
strikes  them  as  very  quaint— that  I 
should  want  to  sit  up  there!” 

“Oh— a  painter!”  Mrs.  Brent  had  re¬ 
joined  with  much  condescension.  “That 
is  so  interesting.  My  niece  is  very 
fond  of  sketching—” 

“Oh— my  sketching!”  Casilda  pro¬ 
tested. 

“I  don’t  find  very  much  time  for 


picture-galleries,”  Mrs.  Brent  contin¬ 
ued  affably.  “But— I  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  your  name— the  Academy,  per¬ 
haps—?” 

‘T’ve  never  exhibited  in  London,” 
(.'arington  smiled.  “Only  in  Paris— and 
not  much  there  yet  They’ve  got  an 
awfully  nice  old  orchard  here,  at  the 
Convent.  I  want  to  get  leave  to  do  a 
figure-subject  there,  one  of  these  peas¬ 
ant-girls.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Brent  cautiously. 
“What  is  the  girl  asking?”  she  added, 
turning  to  Casilda.  The  bonne  repeated 
her  inquiry. 

“Only  if  we  wish  to  take  our  coffee 
in  the  arbor,  as  usual,”  Casilda  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Such  an  extraordinary  accent!”  Mrs. 
Brent  sighed.  “Perhaps  Mr.  Caring¬ 
ton  will  join  us?”  she  added  gracious¬ 
ly.  “I  never  object  to  a— a  cigarette  in 
the  open  air.” 

Casilda  frowned.  She  would  have 
liked  to  say  that  she  didn’t  want  any 
coffee;  but,  after  all,  that  wouldn’t  help 
her,  for  she  could  not  stay  in  the 
dining-room  with  a  pair  of  commercial 
travellers  and  the  Surveyor  of  Roads, 
and  the  inn  afforded  no  other  re¬ 
treat  save  the  arbor  and  her  own 
room. 

It  was  after  nine  o’clock  when  Car¬ 
ington  made  bis  adieux,  declaring  that 
he  was  going  for  a  walk.  If  his  talk 
had  been  directed  almost  entirely  to 
Mrs.  Brent,  it  was  with  her  niece  that 
his  eyes  had  been  no  less  attentively 
engaged. 

“Rather  a  nice  boy— considering— ” 
Mrs.  Brent  murmured,  suppressing  a 
yawn.  “Have  you  written  to  Marma- 
duke  to-day,  dear?” 

Casilda  started.  After  all,  she  had 
not  posted  her  letter. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “That  is,  no,  not  to¬ 
day.” 

“You  seem  tired,”  her  aunt  continued 
presently.  “We  will  go  up  to  my  room, 
I  think;  and  you  might  read  to  me  a 
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little?  Please  call  Tb^r^se  to  help  me 
up  the  stairs.” 

Au  hour  later,  alone  in  her  bedroom, 
Casilda  dismissed  the  doubts  which, 
all  the  evening,  bad  besieged  her 
mind,  with  the  familiar  reflection  that, 
after  all,  she  need  not  decide  anything 
until  to-morrow.  She  was  one  of  those 
people  to  whom  to-morrow  always 
promises  the  best  advice  and  a  field 
clean-swept  of  hesitancy;  for  whom  a 
problem  is  a  thing  to  be  “slept  on.” 
And  she  was  able  to  compose  herself 
to  sleep  without  any  more  definite  con¬ 
clusion  than  that,  perhaps.  It  would  be 
better  to  defer  posting  the  momentous 
letter  (luckily  she  had  not  dated  It) 
until  her  aunt  was  well  enough  to 
leave  Trfigomar. 

With  this  Mr.  Caringtou  in  the  way. 
It  would  Ite  so  very  awkward  to  incur 
her  iiunt’s  resentment.  She  knew  so 
well  that  Marmaduke’s  fond  mother 
would  treat  her  ns  a  naughty,  ungrate¬ 
ful  child;  she  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  enduring  such  a  humiliation  under 
a  third  person’s  eye.  .\nd  Mr.  Caring- 
ton  certainly  made  use  of  his  eyes— in 
a  painter,  that  was  doubtless  natural. 
And  he  was  clever;  his  handling  of  her 
aunt— the  manner  In  which  he  had  In¬ 
gratiated  himself  with  that  somewhat 
censorious  matron— had  certainly  been 
adroit.  He  was  young,  too,  she  re¬ 
flected.  much  younger  than  Marma- 
duke,  and  far  better  looking. 

It  was  annoying  that  he  should  have 
dropped  from  the  clouds  like  this,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  he  should  have  possessed 
himself  of  her  shoe;  but  perhaps  It  was 
hardly  fair  to  blame  him;  it  was  she 
who  had  been  careless.  Indiscreet  Still, 
if  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  she 
would  never  have  forgiven  him- never! 
What  would  he  do  with  it?  She  won¬ 
dered  sleepily.  It  was  rather  a  nice 
shoe;  It  w'as  tiresome  to  have  the  pair 
spoilt,  when  she  had  only  worn  them 
for  a  fortnight:  but  somehow  she  was 
glad  that  it  wasn’t  shabby— down  at 


heel— on  the  whole,  that  would  have 
been  much  worse.  .  .  . 

III. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  surprising  that 
during  the  next  few  days  Casilda’s  ram¬ 
bles  were  not  altogether  solitary.  And 
before  attributing  the  blame,  or  credit, 
to  the  inscrutable  laws  of  chance.  It 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
dormer  windows  of  Carington’s  studio 
garret  commanded  really  excellent 
views  of  each  of  the  four  roads  which 
converge  upon  the  market-place  of 
Tr6gomar.  Carington,  moreover,  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
native  population,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  when  passing  the  time 
of  day  with  such  of  his  friends  as  he 
might  happen  to  encounter  on  his 
walks  abroad,  a  hint  might  be  forth¬ 
coming  as  to  the  precise  spot  at  which 
his  charming  compatriot  had  estab¬ 
lished  herself  with  her  novel  and 
sketch-book. 

However  that  may  be,  the  loungers 
of  the  market-place  speedily  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  Miss  Fane  return  to 
the  hotel  accompanied  by  an  assiduous 
squire,  and  knowing  winks  had  been 
exchanged.  It  is  possible  that  if  Mrs. 
Brent  had  been  in  the  habit  of  loung¬ 
ing  in  the  market-place,  her  maternal 
bosom  might  have  been  gently  rufiled; 
but  it  was  to  the  garden  and  terrace 
behind  the  hotel  that  she  limited  the 
gratification  of  such  perambulatory  in¬ 
stincts  as  her  injured  ankle  allowed 
her  to  indulge.  A  pleasant  boy,  she 
had  thought  Carington;  but  it  would 
never  have  entered  her  mind  that  he 
could  be  compared,  seriously,  with  “my 
Marmaduke.”  To  Casilda,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  comparison  presented  itself 
persistently. 

About  her  sketches,  for  instance. 
Marmaduke  had  said  that  she  sketched 
charmingly,  considering  that  she  had 
enjoyed  no  teaching,  and  the  mention 
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oi:  the  subject  always  embarked  him 
upon  a  learned  (from  guide-books)  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  galleries  of  Florence 
and  Dresden,  Mr.  Carington  declared 
roundly  that  her  drawings  were  worth 
a  dozen  of  the  cookery-recipe  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  young  lady  who  had  sat 
under  a  master  and  knows  the  correct 
formula  for  autumn  sunsets  and  the 
exact  mixture  for  the  foliage  of  oak- 
trees.  “Fresh— unconventional,"  he 
had  murmured.  “Nice  little  bit— the 
sort  of  feeling  that  can't  be  taught 
.  .  .”  And  he  must  know  better  than 
Marmaduke,  this  real  artist  who  de¬ 
spised  the  Academy,  and  was  full  of 
such  amusing  stories  of  the  great  stu¬ 
dios  of  Paris.  .  .  . 

“Extraordinary  thing."  said  Caring- 
ton,  as,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifth  day  after  his  arrival,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  Miss  Fane  in  the  hanging  wood 
ot  chestnuts  below  the  chapel  of  Ste. 
Karbe.  “I  had  intended  to  walk  to¬ 
wards  Langonnec,  but  something  told 
me — ”  He  broke  off  with  an  expressive 
glance. 

“It's  so  pretty  here,”  Casilda  de¬ 
clared  cautiously. 

“Ah!”  He  sur\-eyed  her  with  eloquent 
eyes.  Then  he  frowned.  “But  I  forgot 
—I'm  afraid  I'm  making  myself  a  nui¬ 
sance.” 

Casilda  gazed  at  him,  her  candid  face 
full  of  innocent  surprise.  “Why  do  you 
say  that?” 

“Oh — nothing!”  said  Carington  gloom¬ 
ily.  A  few  minutes  later  he  interrupt¬ 
ed  his  companion’s  light  ripple  of  con¬ 
versation  to  protest  that  he  coiuldn’t 
help  it— that  he  had  been  talking  to  her 
aunt  It  was  plain  from  his  voice  that 
the  implication  was  something  very 
tremendous. 

“You  can’t  help— talking  to  my 
aunt?”  Casilda  smiled.  “Why  shouldn’t 
you?  and  she  enjoys  It  very  much,  I’m 
sure.  She  has  said  so,  more  than  once.” 

Carington  shook  his  head.  “You  are 
laughing  at  me.  Miss  Fane;  yon  have 


been  laughing  at  me  all  these  days. 
Well,  if  it  has  amused  you—” 

Presently  he  continued,  his  voice 
tragically  lowered.  “Mrs.  Brent  hint¬ 
ed  that— that  you  are  engaged  to— to 
her  son.  Is  It  true?” 

“Oh,”  Casilda  gasped.  “In— in  a  swt 
of  way.  Not  exactly  .  .  .  But— what 
right  have  you  to  question  me?” 

She  confronted  him  with  a  fine  show 
of  indignation. 

“In  a  sort  of  way?”  he  murmured 
hopefully.  “Forgive  me,  I  have  no 
right.  Except  that  I— I—” 

“If  you  please  we  will  change  the 
subject.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  you  were  to  continue  your 
walk.” 

Carington  bowed.  “Your  wish-” 
he  murmured.  “But— you  won’t  be  so 
cruel- you  will  let  me  walk  back  to  the 
inn  with  you?” 

Casilda  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and 
she  watched  him  in  silence  while  he 
possessed  himself  of  her  books  and 
(Sunshade. 

“I  suppose  if  you  are  going  back  too, 
it  would  be  rather  ridiculous  to  ask 
you  to  go  another  way.” 

“Yes,”  he  said  humbly.  “Do  let  me 
come  with  you.  I— I  won’t  transgress 
again.” 

As  she  passed  before  him  down  the 
narrow  track  that  led  to  the  valley, 
she  noticed  with  a  thrill  that  he  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  moment  to  retrieve  the 
little  bunch  of  wild  flowers  which  had 
fallen  from  her  bodice. 

The  two  had  accomplished  more  than 
half  their  journey  when  the  light  shal¬ 
lop  of  their  conversation  again  drifted 
into  troubled  waters. 

“I  am  in  a  dilemma,”  the  man  said 
suddenly.  “I’m  bound  to  tell  you— but 
I’m  rather  afraid-” 

“I  don’t  see  how  I  can  possibly  have 
anything  to  do  with  your  dilemmasT' 

“No  .  .  Carington  admitted.  “But 
I  think  you  could  help  me  .  .  .  Still, 
I  won’t  say  another  word.” 
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Casilda  stole  a  side-long  glance  at 
him.  “There  were  such  squirrels  in 
the  little  wood,  just  dozens!”  she  put 
ill,  inconsequently.  Two  minutes  later 
she  interrupted  her  companion’s  gal¬ 
lant  efforts  to  pursue  her  new  topic. 

“Of  course  if  I  can-  help  you,”  she 
faltered,  in  a  voice  which  persisted, 
provokingly,  In  running  up  Into  an  un¬ 
familiar  key.  “I  suppose  I  ought  to— 
I  mean,  it  would  be  only  right,  and 
you  ought  not  to  deprive  me  of  the  op- 
l>ortunlty.” 

Carington  laughed  nervously.  “Oh, 
it  isn’t  so  serious  as  all  that!  At  least, 
it’s  very  serious.  In  a  way,  for  me— but 
you  wouldn’t  think  so.” 

Casilda  gazed  at  the  horizon  with  a 
pensive  smile.  “I’m  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  so  very  unsympathetic,”  she 
protested  plaintively. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean— no  one  could  be 
more  sympathetic,  or— charming  In 
every  way,”  he  added  softly. 

“That  was  quite  unnecessary,  Mr. 
Carington,”  Casilda  declared  with  an 
attempt  at  firmness.  “And  I  am  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  to  be  serious.” 

“Oh,  serious!”  echoed  the  other. 
“When  I  tell  you  that  it’s  all  about  a— 
a  shoe!” 

“A  shoe?”  the  girl  repeated. 

“You  don’t  happen  to  have  lost  one 
lately?” 

“No,”  she  breathed  quickly,  throw¬ 
ing  as  a  sop  to  her  conscience  the  fact 
that  she  knew  very  well  where  it  was. 

Carlngton’s  face  fell.  “Then— I  think 
that’s  about  all!”  he  said  lamely. 

“I  don’t  quite  see  the  dilemma,”  Cas- 
ilda  suggested. 

“Oh,”  said  Carington,  “It’s  there,  but 
it  turns  out  that  it  isn’t  a  bull  after 
all— I  mean.  It  hasn’t  got  horns.” 

Casilda  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
“Suppose,”  she  said  presently,  “only 
suppose— but  If  I  had  said  yes,  that  I 
had  lost—?” 

“You  would  have  made  me  very  hap¬ 
py!  At  least  comparatively  happy.” 


“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  nice  of  you 
to  be  happy  because  I  lost  things.” 

“Oh!  but  if  I  found  them.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  have  found 
a— a  shoe?” 

Carington  nodded.  “The  day  that  I 
came.  I  picked  It  up  by  the  river,  and 
I  couldn’t  find  an  owner  for  it  any¬ 
where  round,  so  I  carried  It  off  in  my 
pocket.” 

“And  gave  it  to  Jean-Pierre— to  the 
town-crier?”  Casilda  hazarded. 

“Well— no.  You  see  It’s  rather  a  nice 
little  shoe,  and  I  had  an  idea  that  the 
owner  might  not  like— anything  In  the 
shape  of  publicity.” 

Casilda  shot  a  grateful  glance  at  him. 
“But  there’s  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
about  In  losing  a  shoe,”  she  declared, 
recovering  her  ground. 

“Oh,  no,”  the  other  smiled.  “Still—” 

“One  might  have  taken— the  owner 
might  have  taken  it  out  with  her  just 
to  sew  on  a  button.” 

“Laces,”  Carington  murmured. 
“Brown  Russia-leather,  with  a  brown 
silk  lace  .  .  .  and  bought  at  Paul 
Bare’s,  in  Sloane  Street” 

(True,  Casilda  refiected- thirty  shil¬ 
lings,  and  the  bill  not  yet  paid!) 

“Well,”  she  said  cheerfully,  “yoia 
can  always  send  It  to  Paul  Bare;  he 
would  probably  know  whom  It  was 
made  for.” 

“That’s  supposing  It  was  made  to 
order.” 

“Oh  it  was — probably,”  Casilda  add¬ 
ed  Just  in  time. 

Carington  eyed  her  sharply.  “'The 
fact  is,”  he  declared  after  an  Interval 
of  silence,  “I— I  hoped  It  was  yours.  It 
looked  as  If  it  might  have  been  .  .  .” 

“I  think  I  told  you  that  I  hadn’t  lost 
a  shoe.”  Casilda  put  in  hurriedly. 

“Oh,  I  know  now,”  he  sighed.  “But 
before  I  knew,  I  was  tom  between  my 
hope  that  It  was  yours— something  that 
you  had  worn- that  I  was  cherishing— 
treasuring,  and  my  fear  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  some  other  girl-” 
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C'asilda  seemed  intrasely  interested 
in  an  apple-tree  on  her  side  of  the 
road. 

“It  oughtn’t  to  have  made  the  least 
difference,”  she  said,  just  audibly. 

“Oh,  I  know,”  the  man  sighed,  “since 
—this  afternoon.  But  how  could  I  help 
—loving  it  if  I  thought  it  belonged  to 
you,  and  of  course,  if  it  didn’t,  I 
shouldn’t  want  to  look  at  it  twice. 
That  sounds  involved,  but  you  see  my 
dilemma.  Was  I  to  take  an  interest, 
or  wasn’t  I?” 

“And— and  did  you,  or  didn’t  you?” 
Casilda  inquired,  presently. 

“I’m  bound  to  confess  I  took  no  end 
of  an  interest.  It  was  wrong  of  me, 
I  suppose — I  ought  to  have  known.” 

“Perhaps  you  did  know — I  mean — oh, 
I  really  think  we  have  talked  quite 
enough  about  an  old  shoe!” 

“Nearly  new,”  Carlngton  corrected 
her.  “And  quite  a  pretty  little  shoe, 
though  not  pretty  enough  .  .  .  Well,  I 
suppose  I  may  as  well  send  it  off  to  the 
man  in  Sloane  Street?” 

Casilda  considered  the  question 
gravely.  “I— you  might  as  well  keep  it 
a  little  longer,”  she  suggested.  “In  case 
some  one  claims  it?  I  should  think  one 
—the  girl  who  lost  it  might  make  in¬ 
quiries—” 

An  hour  later,  when  Casilda  descend¬ 
ed  from  her  chamber  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  she  carried  with  her  the  momen¬ 
tous  letter  which  she  had  written  near¬ 
ly  a  week  before  to  Marmaduke  Brent. 
At  dinner  she  seemed  by  turns  pre-oc- 
cupled  and  strangely  animated.  After¬ 
wards,  while  the  little  party  of  three 
discussed  their  coffee  in  the  arbor,  she 
had  scarcely  a  word  for  her  aunt,  and 
none  at  all  (it  seemed  to  him)  for  Car- 
ington.  'When  he  said  good-night,  de¬ 
claring,  as  usual,  that  he  was  going  for 
a  walk  with  his  pipe,  she  handed  him 
the  letter  with  an  air  somewhat  elab¬ 
orately  indifferent 

“You  might  post  that  for  me,”  she 
said. 


“To  Marmaduke?”  her  aunt  smiled. 
“That  reminds  me;  perhaps  Mr.  Car- 
iugton  would  kindly  post  this  letter  for 
me.” 

Casilda  dropped  her  eyes  before  the 
frown  which  darkened  Carington’s 
face.  “Yes,  to  Marmaduke,”  she  said 
slowly. 

IV. 

Casilda,  watching  the  moon  from  her 
bedroom  window,  calculated  that  at  the 
end  of  four  days  she  might  expect 
Marmaduke’s  reply.  By  that  time  her 
aunt  would  be  well  enough  to  travel; 
indeed,  Mrs.  Brent  was  already  so  far  re¬ 
covered  as  to  have  arranged  a  carriage 
expedition  for  the  morrow.  And  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  Mrs.  Brent  should 
be  by  no  means  reluctant  to  escape 
from  the  primitive  accommodation  of 
the  little  inn  to  which  her  disability 
had  tied  her  for  so  many  tedious  days. 

A  quick  step  broke  the  silence  of  the 
deserted  market-place,  and  Casilda 
drew  back,  softly  closing  her  window. 
The  sight  of  the  shoes  which  she  had 
taken  off  in  the  afternoon  brought  a 
light  of  mischief  to  her  eyes;  and  in 
an  instant  she  had  opened  her  door, 
and  deposited  them  in  the  passage  out¬ 
side.  Since  Hugh  Carington’s  arrival, 
she  had  been  careful  to'  discontinue 
this  practice;  but  now,  it  seemed,  she 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  that  he  might  draw  If  he  should 
happen  to  see  that  these  shoes,  too, 
bore  the  name  of  the  maker  in  Sloane 
Street 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  before  he 
came  upstairs,  but  Casilda  was  still 
awake,  and  able  to  assure  herself,  half 
regretfully,  that  he  had  paused  for 
Just  an  instant  as  he  passed  her  door. 
In  the  interval  her  thoughts  had  kept 
her  busy.  The  romantic  glamor  of  the 
afternoon  had  faded  away,  and  the 
doubts  which  had  been  so  insistent  be¬ 
fore  she  wrote  her  letter  again  assailed 
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her  mind.  Well  aware  that  she  was 
behaving  badly,  unpardonable  sin  In  a 
portionless  damsel,  she  realised  that. 
In  the  eyes  of  her  critics,  her  offence 
would  seem  all  the  more  heinous  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  committed  after  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
landscape  painter.  Before  she  went  to 
sleep,  she  more  than  half  wished  that 
she  could  recall  her  letter;  but  there 
was  consolation  in  the  thought  that, 
after  all,  the  step  was  not  necessarily 
hnal,  irremediable. 

She  half  hoped,  half  feared,  that 
Marmaduke  would  be  obstinate;  that 
he  would  plead  with  her.  It  would 
be  something,  at  least,  to  bring  her 
placid  lover  to  his  knees  ...  It  was 
pleasant  to  have  this  attentive  young 
squire  to  carry  her  sketch-book,  and 
make  her  pretty  speeches.  She  was 
more  than  half  In  love  with  him,  but— 
her  “but”  implied,  amongst  other 
things,  that  Marmaduke  was  possessed 
of  a  good  Income  and  excellent  pros¬ 
pects,  whereas  Mr.  Carington,  oh,  that 
would  be  a  case  of  “love  In  a  cottage!” 

The  next  day  was  occupied,  for  Cas- 
llda  and  her  aunt,  by  the  expedition  of 
which  mention  has  been  made,  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  historic  cMteaux  of  the 
province;  and  It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  evening  that  Carington  found  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  a  word  with 
the  girl,  whose  mantyes.  It  must  be 
confessed,  had  somewhat  puzzled  him. 

“You’re  quite  sure  It  Isn’t  your 
shoe?”  he  suggested  persuasively. 

“I  thought  I  told  you  that  I  hadn’t 
lost  a  shoe.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  lost  If  you  knew 
where  It  was,”  he  hinted  with  some 
acuteness. 

Casilda  opened  her  eyes.  “How 
should  I  know,  till  you  told  me  yester¬ 
day?” 

He  nodded.  “All  the  same— Paul 
Bare,  you  know.” 

“Paul  Bare?” 

“You  do  get  your  shoes  there?” 


“Oh!”  she  gasped  mendaciously,  “I 
didn’t  think  men  were  so  Inquisitive.” 

“Ah!”  he  pleaded.  “When  one’s  so 
deeply  interested!” 

“Besides,”  she  continued,  “ever  so 
many  people  go  to  that  shoemaker.” 

“But— It  Is  yours?”  he  insinuated. 

“I  think  you  ask  too  many  questions,” 
she  replied  with  dignity. 

Two  days  later,  meeting  her  by  the 
mill  in  the  afternoon,  he  provoked  a 
repetition  of  this  expression  of  her 
opinion. 

“Oh,”  he  sighed,  “that’s  a  pity—” 

“A  pity?” 

“That  you  should  think  so— when  I 
want  to  ask  so  many  more!” 

“Of  course  I’m  not  obliged  to  answer 
them.” 

“I  want  to  know,  tremendously, 
whether  you  are  really  engaged?  You 
said— In  a  sort  of  way.  If  only  I  could 
hope  that— that— ” 

He  was  very  close  to  her  as  they 
leaned  on  the  parapet  of  the  little 
bridge  that  crossed  the  mill-stream, 
and  the  moment  was  propitious.  She 
let  her  eyes  rest  on  him  for  a  moment, 
pensively. 

“That’s  a  forbidden  subject,”  she  re¬ 
minded  him. 

“Yes— but  If  It  wasn’t?” 

“Oh— If!”  she  laughed,  pretending  not 
to  notice  his  hand  which  had  fallen  on 
hers. 

“Sllda,”  he  breathed  softly,  “I  never 
heard  the  name  before.” 

“It’s  short  for  Casilda,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  don’t  much  like  It.” 

“You  might  tell  me!”  he  pleaded. 

“It’s  time  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,” 
she  declared. 

Just  before  they  parted.  In  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  she  murmured,  on  the  spur 
of  a  sudden  Impulse— “You  have  no 
right  to  ask,  but  I’m  not— not  nearly  so 
much  as  I  was  a  few  days  ago!” 

Before  he  could  speak  she  had  van¬ 
ished. 

•  Next  morning  she  confided  to  the 
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cracked  mirror  which  swung  undecid-  ietter  which  the  young  painter  had 
ediy  over  the  Liiiputlan  crockery  on  posted  at  the  same  time  .  .  .? 
her  washstand,  her  growing  conviction  Weii,  she  would  have  to  wait  till  the 
that  she  was  a  dreadful  little  wretch,  next  morning,  a  whole  day  and  night 
and  a  flirt,  and  everything  that  was  Was  it  to  be  Marmaduke  and  the  elig- 
horrid.  “If  only  I  wasn’t  so  afraid  of  ihle  flat  near  the  Park,  or  Hugh  Car- 
poverty!”  she  sighed.  Ington  and  a  cottage,  very  vaguely 

She  had  risen  early.  At  ten  o’clock  realized,  in  the  precincts  of  Fontalne- 
Marmaduke’s  letter  would  come,  and  bleau?  Which  did  she  want?  Did  she 
she  was  already  in  a  fever  of  expecta-  want  either?  It  would  be  time  enough 
tion.  On  the  morrow,  Mrs.  Brent  had  to  decide  when  Marmaduke’s  letter 
decided,  they  were  to  leave  Tr6gomar  came. 

for  a  less  rustic  retreat,  some  thirty  The  exigencies  of  packing  curtailed 
miles  away.  ber  accustomed  leisure  of  the  after- 

Casilda  was  at  the  postofflce  when  noon,  and  she  did  not  see  Carington 
the  mail  arrived,  and  she  waited  for  alone  until  the  hour  before  dinner, 
nearly  half  an  hour  while  the  process  when  she  encountered  him  in  the  mar- 
of  sorting  was  performed.  Yes,  there  ket-place. 

was  a  letter  for  Miss  Fane;  another  for  “W’hat  a  blank,  empty  day!”  he 
Mrs.  Brent;  both  addresssed  by  Mar-  sighed.  “And  you  are  really  going  to- 
maduke’s  hand.  If  he  had  written  to  morrow?” 

his  mother  before  “having  it  out”  with  He  looked  very  hot  and  dusty,  Cas- 
her,  Casllda  vowed  that  she  would  ilda  reflected.  And  he  was  wearing  a 
never  forgive  him.  Forgive  him,  Cas-  pink  shirt— a  pink  shirt  with  a  dark 
Ilda  reflected  as  she  fingered  her  letter  blue  tie;  as  a  painter,  he  ought  to  have 
irresolutely.  Perhaps  he  wouldn’t  ever  known  better. 

want  to  be  forgiven!  “Yes,  we’re  going  to-morrow  morn- 

A  moment  later  she  had  opened  the  Ing,”  she  admitted, 
envelope,  and  had  skipped  from  the  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “And 
first  words  to  the  last  with  incredulous  you  will  be  alone — you  and  your 
eyes,  and  a  little  gasp  of  surprise  not  aunt— at  Plo^rmel?”  he  asked  abruptly, 
unmingled  with  relief.  “Why  hasn’t  They  were  strolling  In  the  direction  of 
my  little  Slldy  written  to  me  for  so  the  Inn;  Casilda  quickened  her  step  a 
many  days?”  He  had  seen  such  a  little. 

convenient  flat  near  the  Park,  and  he  “Really,  I  hardly  know,”  she  an- 
was  very  busy  with  a  heavy  Indian  swered  discouragingly. 
appeal,  and  Uncle  Richard  had  kindly  “I  was  thinking,”  he  continued,  “it 
promised  a  Broadwood  semi-grand,  et  Isn’t  very  far,  and  I  have  beard  that 
patati,  patata;  and  at  the  end  a  reltera-  the  country  Is  paintable.” 
tion  of  his  desire  to  hear  from  her.  .  .  .  “Oh,  yes,”  Casilda  interposed  cordial- 
Of  course,  he  hadn’t  received  her  let-  ly.  “You  ought  to  go  there  some  day, 
ter  when  he  wrote.  These  French  you  would  find  plenty  of  subjects.” 
post-oflBces!  And  yet  “Mother  tells  me  Carington  eyed  her  plaintively.  “I 
that  you  have  almost  decided  to  leave  see,”  he  nodded.  “Yoai  don’t  want  me 
for  PloCrmel  on  Saturday.”  Now  to  come,  no  doubt  Mrs.  Brent  is  ex- 
Plo^rmel  had  not  been  talked  about  pectlng  ‘my  Marmaduke!*  ” 
before  the  day  on  which  Casilda  had  Casilda  flushed  angrily.  “I  think  you 
entrusted  her  lettw  to  Mr.  Carington.  are  forgetting  yourself,”  she  declared. 
It  was  strange,  surely,  that  Marma-  “I  can’t  allow  you  to  talk  like  that.” 
duke  should  have  received  his  mother^  “Forgive  me,”  he  sighed.  “But  you 
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can’t  expect  me  not  to  bate  him!  And 
if  you  only  knew  how  much  I  want- 
how  much  I  want  you  to  sit  to  me!” 
be  concluded  rather  lamely. 

They  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
“Lion  d’Or.” 

“Don’t  go  in  yet,”  he  pleaded.  “One 
more  walk  round  the  market-place,  or 
1  shall  think  that  you  are  angry  with 
me.” 

“I  am,”  she  smiled,  yielding,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  to  bis  entreaty. 
“But  as  I  haven’t  been  out  for  a  proper 
walk  to-day — ” 

“I  looked  for  you,”  he  murmured. 

Casilda  remembered  that  Marma- 
duke  wore  flannel  shirts— gray  flannel 
sometimes— In  the  country.  That  was 
even  worse. 

“I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  have 
looked  for  me,”  she  said  more  gently. 
“I  shall  begin  to  be  afraid  that  our 
meetings  have  not  been  accidental.” 

“Did  you  think  that  they  were?”  he 
smiled. 

Casilda  drew  herself  up,  ignoring  the 
question.  They  were  passing  the  post- 
oflice,  and  a  sudden  idea  occurred  to 
her. 

“You  didn’t  forget  to  post  that  letter' 
for  me  the  other  evening?” 

Carington  frowned.  “I  didn’t  for¬ 
get,”  he  said  slowly. 

“Thank  you,”  Casilda  murmured.  “It 
was  rather  Important.” 

“Important!”  he  echoed  bitterly. 
“How  could  you  be  so  cruel?” 

His  eyes  flashed  as  Casilda  glanced 
at  him,  and  his  sun-burnt  face  looked 
strangely  grim.  Cruel,  she  reflected; 
no  doubt  fee  could  be  cruel. 

“I  didn’t  post  it!”  he  blurted  sudden¬ 
ly.  “I  tore  it  into  a  thousand  bits  and 
threw  It  into  the  river.” 

“Oh!”  the  girl  gasped.  Then  ns  a 
strange  feeling  of  relief  succeeded  to 
her  first  thrill  of  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  she  yielded  to  a  fantastic  little 
quaver  of  laughter. 

“Then  you’re  not  angry?”  he  faltered. 


with  an  almost  ludicrous  change  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Casilda  was  silent  for  a  n^oment,  bit¬ 
ing  her  upper  lip.  Then  she  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  inn. 

“I  ought  to  be,”  she  declared  cheer¬ 
fully.  “But  It  would  be  a  pity  to  quar¬ 
rel  now,  since—” 

“Since?”  he  echoed  in  bewilderment. 

“Since  we  are  not  likely  to  meet 
again— ever.” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

“It’s  not  necessary  that  you  should,” 
she  smiled  sweetly.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel  she  paused.  “You  are  very 
young,”  she  declared  with  a  fine  as¬ 
sumption  of  dignity.  “And  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  you  have  had  no 
intention- that  you  have  not  been  wil¬ 
fully  impertinent  But  I  think  that, 
on  reflection,  you  will  admit  that  you 
have  presumed  a  little  on  the  kindness 
which  my  aunt  and  1  have  en¬ 
deavored  to— to  show  to  a  solitary 
stranger.” 

She  had  disappeared  before  Caring- 
ton  found  any  words  to  meet  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

“Well,  I’m  - !”  he  murmured, 

with  much  emphasis,  as  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  hotel. 

At  dinner  he  found  himself  treated 
b}'  both  aunt  and  niece  with  neither 
more  nor  less  than  their  accustomed 
cheerful  affability.  They  both  ex¬ 
pressed  polite  regret  when  he  declared 
that  he  found  himself  unable  to  join 
them  over  their  coffee  in  the  arbor. 
Mrs.  Brent  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  chance  which  had  thrown  him  in 
the  path  of  their  wanderings. 

Next  morning,  Casilda,  rising  early 
to  complete  her  preparations  for  de¬ 
parture,  experienced  a  gentle  pang, 
which  for  a  moment  interrupted  her 
speculations  as  to  whether  Marma- 
duke’s  flat  was  north  or  south  of  the 
park,  when  she  opened  her  bedroom 
door  to  find  a  small  brown  shoe  dls- 
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posed  forlornly  in  the  centre  of  the 
wolf-skin  mat. 

“He  was  rather  a  nice  boy,”  she 
sighed,  as  she  explored  the  interior  of 
the  shoe,  half  disappointed  to  find  it 
empty.  “But  quite  impossible!” 

Temple  Bar. 


At  breakfast  Mrs.  Brent  was  greeted 
by  the  voluble  landlady  with  the  news 
that  Mr.  Carington  had  gone  for  a  long 
walk— that  he  had  desired  her  to  make 
bis  adieux  to  oe«  dames. 

Arthur  Moore. 
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Much  may  not  unjustly  be  said  in 
disparagement  of  Emerson,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  within  little  more 
than  eight  months  his  countrymen  will 
be  keeping  his  centenary,  and  that  their 
proceedings  will  be  followed  with  lively 
Interest  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
regions  where  it  is  not.  After  this,  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  fact  of  Emerson’s 
eminence  may  be  waived  as  superflu¬ 
ous;  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  seek 
for  some  formula  summing  the  man, 
and  tersely  expressing,  if  this  be  possi¬ 
ble,  the  peculiar  secret  of  his  distinc¬ 
tion.  No  such  deflnltion  can  be  exhaus¬ 
tive,  the  various  orders  of  genius,  how¬ 
ever  great  their  diversity,  always  have 
this  one  quality  in  common,  that  they 
are  Incommensurable.  We  must  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  as  is  feasible,  and,  re¬ 
versing  what  Emerson  himself  tells  us 
of  the  Instinct  of  the  human  mind  to 
draw  a  circle  as  widely  as  It  can 
around  every  object,  draw  ours  as  close 
to  the  original  as  may  be,  in  the  hope 
that  one  nearer  still  may  come  to  be 
inscribed  in  process  of  time. 

If  one  strove  to  state  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Emerson  in  the  few¬ 
est  possible  words,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  define  him  as  a  seer  without 
pretensions  to  the  supernatural.  He 
stands  midway  between  mystics  like 
Blake  and  Swedenborg,  whose  teach¬ 
ing  is  professedly  based  upon  commu¬ 
nications  from  another  world,  and  rea- 


soners  like  Stuart  Mill  or  Herbert 
Spencer.  So,  it  may  be  objected,  does 
the  poet,  who,  though  he  need  not,  like 
Dante,  claim  to  have  peramUiulnted 
Hell,  Heaven  and  Purgatory,  must  be 
able  to  aflirm  with  Coleridge, 

I  on  honey-dew  have  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

But  there  exists  a  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  poets  in  general,  including  under 
this  term  all  obviously  Inspired  writers, 
whether  their  form  of  expression  be 
verse  or  impassioned  prose,  and  Emer¬ 
son.  It  is  the  distinction  between  in¬ 
spiration  and  intuition.  The  poet,  when 
he  really  writes  as  such,  is  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  in  an  abnormal  state.  He  is  con¬ 
scious  of  a  visitation  from  without,  of 
the  presence  of  something  that  has 
come  to  him  without  his  seeking,  and 
might  at  any  moment  depart,  leaving 
him  impotent  and  mute.  “The  mind  in 
creation,”  says  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets,  “is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some 
invisible  Influence,  like  an  inconstant 
wind,  awakens  to  transitory  bright¬ 
ness.”  This,  literally  and  figuratively, 
may  be  described  as  inspiration,  and  is 
as  conspicuous  in  great  imaginative 
prose-writers,  such  as  Carlyle  and  Bus¬ 
kin,  even  in  writers  of  the  grade  of 
Borrow  and  Jeffreys,  as  in  the  poets 
themselves.  In  Emerson  it  seems  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wanting,  but  is  replaced  by 
the  much  rarer,  though  perhaps  not 
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liner,  endowment  of  intuition.  Emer¬ 
son  is  not  a  prophet,  but  a  seer.  It  is 
usuai  to  ciass  him  with  Carlyle,  and 
the  points  of  contact  are  assuredly 
numerous.  But  the  methods  of  the 
two  are  quite  distinct.  Carlyle  takes 
up  some  extensive  subject,  and  fuses  it 
in  the  glow  of  his  own  imagination, 
hurling  in  idea  after  idea  to  feed  the 
flame.  All  that  is  colored  by  the  light 
of  this  volcanic  imagination  seems  for 
the  time  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Emerson  stands  forth  calmly 
producing  his  ideas  in  an  almost  cas¬ 
ual  sequence,  like  beautiful  crystals, 
crystalline  in  the  perfection  of  their 
transparency  and  their  geometrical 
regularity,  but,  if  one  looks  into  them, 
capable  of  affording  glimpses  of  an  in¬ 
finite  within.  And,  as  a  crystal  or  a 
gem  cannot  be  partly  genuine  and  part¬ 
ly  false,  Emerson  is  commonly  either 
very  right  or  very  wrong.  You  cannot 
say  of  his  deliverances,  as  so  often  of 
Carlyle’s,  that  they  are  a  mingling  of 
truth  and  error;  they  must  in  general 
be  taken  altogether  or  rejected 
altogether.  If  they  are  accepted, 
this  is  by  no  means  due  to  the 
author’s  powers  of  reasoning,  or  to  any 
special  gift  of  eloquence,  or  to  the 
ability  to  overwhelm  the  contrary 
views  with  sarcasm  or  invective.  The 
appeal  is  simply  to  the  intuitive  faculty 
of  the  reader  or  hearer,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  verifying  what 
he  was  Incapable  of  discovering  for 
himself.  This  is  precisely  the  position 
of  Blake  or  Swedenborg,  and  Emerson 
is  hence  more  fitly  classed  with  the 
seers,  whose  insight  comes  to  them  by 
simple  intuition,  than  with  the  poets 
and  prophets,  who  require  to  be  taken 
out  of  themselves. 

To  all  but  a  thorough  mystic  Emer¬ 
son’s  advantage  over  Blake  and  Swed¬ 
enborg  must  appear  unspeakable.  Their 
supernatural  pretensions  are  a  contin¬ 
ual  offence.  Inasmuch  ns.  by  a  contin¬ 
ual  propounding  of  what  it  is  impossi- 
von.  Lxxv.  343 


bie  to  accept,  they  force  upon  the  most 
friendly  hearer,  the  alternative  of  de¬ 
ception  or  delusion.  Neither  of  these 
lias  any  possible  application  to  Emer¬ 
son;  he  might  as  well  be  accused  of 
burglary  or  arson.  It  is  much  to  have 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  connection  between  spiritual  in¬ 
sight  and  supernatural  phenomena,  and 
that  a  seer  need  never  have  had  a 
ti'ance  in  his  life. 

From  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
Emerson’s  peculiar  gifts  may  well  be 
less  advantageous  to  him.  They  dis¬ 
able  him  from  the  practice  of  literary 
art  on  any  extensive  scale.  Art  im¬ 
plies  the  subordination  of  parts  to  the 
total  effect.  Something  must  be  kept 
in  the  shade.  Emerson’s  disquisitions, 
consisting  mainly  of  a  succession  of  de¬ 
tached  thoughts  complete  in  them¬ 
selves  and  but  loosely  connected  with 
each  other,  are  incapable  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  As  they  resemble  crystals  in 
their  purity,  their  Individual  symmetry 
and  their  permanent  worth,  so  also  in 
tbeir  incapacity  for  combination,  save 
as  constituents  of  a  chain  or  a  pattern. 
As  a  German  sesthetlcian  might  say, 
Emerson’s  composition  is  deficient  in 
architectonic;  he  builds  up  nothing. 
How  weak  the  instinct  for  formative 
art  was  in  him,  his  Essay  on  Art,  valu¬ 
able  and  suggestive  as  it  is  in  many 
respects,  sufficiently  indicates.  The 
same  indifference  to  art  is  notable  In 
the  other  great  teacher  of  his  age,  Car¬ 
lyle.  Yet  one  feels  sure  that  this  con¬ 
summate  master  of  portraiture  with  pen 
and  ink  must  have  appreciated  a  fine 
portrait  with  the  brush  when  he  saw 
one;  one  has  not  the  same  confidence 
as  regards  Emerson. 

Carlyle  was  an  artist  in  other  re¬ 
spects;  he  delighted  in  the  concrete, 
and  he  excelled  in  giving  his  concep¬ 
tions  imaginative  form.  The  concrete 
is  in  a  sense  the  element  of  art,  whose 
most  airy  conceptions  must  be  mould¬ 
ed  out  of  something,  and  their  embodi- 
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ment  in  imaginative  form  is,  at  least 
as  regards  its  higher  departments,  the 
very  cause  and  condition  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Emerson’s  remarks  frequently 
display  admirable  insight  into  the  life 
around  him,  yet  the  world  of  men  is 
clearly  not  his  proper  element;  and  he 
has  no  power  to  give  his  conceptions 
imaginative  form.  He  reveals,  but  be 
does  not  create.  The  truth  he  declares 
has  always  been  there;  be  has  not 
evoked  it,  but  divined  it;  bis  merit  is 
to  have  been  the  first  to  see  it.  He  can 
make  the  most  illuminating  and  inci¬ 
sive  remarks  on  individual  traits  of 
character,  but  not  even  in  ’‘Representa¬ 
tive  Men,”  where  he  had  ample  room 
and  verge  enough,  can  he  exhibit  a 
character  in  its  totality.  Much  less  can 
he  create  a  person  or  an  environment, 
as  Carlyle  has  done  in  “Sartor  Resar- 
tus.”  How  great  the  loss  must  be  may 
be  realized  if  we  can  imagine  all  the 
poetry  and  all  the  wisdom  of  “Sartor 
Resartus”  remaining,  but  Teufels- 
drockh  and  Weissnicbtwo  and  Entep- 
/ubl  and  wbatev^  imparts  substance 
;ito  the  vision  taken  away.  If  Emerson 
»coald  have  embodied  his  gospel  in  a 
ifigure  like  Teufelsdrockh,  or  even  in 
lllfellke  portraits  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  disciples  with  whom  he 
was  actually  familiar,  such  as 
'Thoreau  or  Alcott,  he  would  have 
appealed  to  much  wider  circles  and 
gained  greatly  in  Infiuence  and 
popularity.  Ruskln  is  as  incapa¬ 
ble  as  Emerson  of  evolving  an  ideal 
character  or  fully  delineating  a  real 
one.  The  sight  of  so  extensive  a  work 
as  “Modem  Painters”  is  somewhat 
alarming;  one  is  inclined  to  echo  Car¬ 
lyle’s  naive  ejaculation  on  beholding 
Millais’s  fine  house  and  furniture,  “Can 
all  that  have  come  out  of  paint f'  But 
Ruskin’s  subject  compels  him  to  deal 
with  the  concrete.  He  means  to 
preach  and  he  does,  hut  he  cannot  dis¬ 
course  for  five  minutes  without  im¬ 
porting  some  gorgeous  landscape,  or 


beautiful  natural  object,  or  striking 
trait  of  human  personality,  or  supreme 
work  of  art. 

Emerson  has,  nevertheless,  one  sig¬ 
nal  advantage  over  those  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  w'bo  claim  to  be  something 
more  than  narrators  or  reasoners. 
None  of  them  is  so  like  him  steeped  in 
the  very  element  of  beauty.  The  beau¬ 
ty  which  failed  to  commend  Itself  to 
him  when  it  came  as  art  at  one  remove 
from  the  primal  source  captivated  him 
entirely  when  it  presented  Itself  as 
nature,  or  as  human  characters,  or  in¬ 
stitutions  accordant  with  the  reason  of 
things.  He  then  writes  as  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure.  His  words  are  the 
aptest  and  choicest.  And  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
power  of  calling  up  the  sentiment  of 
beauty.  Unlike  the  ambitious  splen¬ 
dors  of  Ruskin,  or  the  dainty  device  of 
Pater,  his  words  never  appear  to  be 
employed  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical 
effect,  or  selected  for  peculiar  fitness, 
but  to  come  of  their  own  accord  as 
self-conscious  that  they  and  no  others 
are  the  right  ones.  Save  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  attempt  at  unseasonable  smart¬ 
ness,  his  diction  never  loses  this  ex¬ 
quisite  propriety.  It  may  be  said  to 
him,  as  he  says  to  his  readers:— 

Thou  can’st  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air. 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake. 

But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there. 

And  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  for¬ 
sake. 

The  character  which  we  have  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Emerson  of  a  seer  without  su¬ 
pernatural  pretensions  Invites  compari¬ 
son  with  two  illustrious  Englishmen 
of  whom  the  same  m.ay  in  a  measure 
be  predicated,  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth.  Coleridge  cannot  perhaps  be 
entirely  acquitted  of  an  occasional  pro¬ 
pensity  to  masquerade  in  prophetic  at¬ 
tire;  but  undoubtedly  the  more  oracular 
he  Is  the  less  he  is  of  a  seer.  His 
claims  to  the  gift  of  intuition  rest  less 
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upon  his  ‘philosophical  than  upon  his 
critical  utterances,  which  are  some¬ 
times  so  marvellously  illuminating  as 
to  seem  directly  derived  from  the 
source  of  all  light,  and  to  need  no  cor¬ 
roboration  by  the  exercise  of  the  rea¬ 
soning  faculty.  Wordsworth,  how¬ 
ever,  affords  a  closer  parallel.  There 
is  a  striking  affinity  between  these  two 
children  of  nature;  the  main  distinction 
perhaps  is  that  Wordsworth  is  con¬ 
scious  and  over-conscious  of  a  mission, 
while  Emerson  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  proposed  any  object  to  himself 
except  that  of  speaking  as  it  might  be 
given  to  him  to  speak.  He  actually  is  the 
ideal  which  Wordsworth  frequently 
embodies  in  his  personages,  but  rarely 
realizes  in  himself.  His  great  defects 
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in  comparison  with  Wordsworth  are 
the  lack  of  pathos  and  of  the  feeling 
fur  artistic  form,  except  in  isolated 
sayings,  nearly  always  polished  and 
symmetrical,  and  in  a  few  poems  like 
“Khodora,”  so  beautifully  finished  as 
to  render  the  generally  amorphous  char¬ 
acter  of  his  poetry  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Another  puzzle  arises  out  of 
the  lack  of  humor  common  to  both 
these  illustrious  men.  One  has  Just  as 
much  of  it  as  the  other— that  is  to  say, 
neither  has  any;  and  yet,  by  some  trace 
of  innate  refinement  or  benediction  of 
the  Muses,  Emerson  never  appears  ab¬ 
surd  from  Insensibility  to  the  humor¬ 
ous,  as  frequently  happens  to  Words¬ 
worth. 

Richard  Oamett. 
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I. 

Bring  no  vain  chaplet  to  my  grave. 

Once,  when  you  might,  you  could  have  blest 
A  lonely  life,  an  aching  breast; 

But  nothing  now  can  help  or  save. 

Your  love,  when  needed,  was  not  given; 

And  now  who  cares?  Life’s  bonds  are  riven. 

II. 

Shed  o’er  my  dust  no  fruitless  tears. 

Ah,  once  your  pity  had  been  sweet 
To  bleeding  hands  and  weary  feet. 

Through  all  the  Joyless,  hitter  years! 

Nay,  weep  not  for  the  might-have-been; 

(iod’s  rain  will  keep  my  grave-plot  green. 

III. 

Breathe  o’er  me,  dead,  no  word  of  praise. 
Once,  living,  I  had  leapt  to  hear 
The  tones  of  love,  the  voice  of  cheer 
Make  music  through  my  sunless  days; 

But  now!  the  wind  alone  may  sweep 
Over  the  daisies  where  I  sleep. 
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IV. 

O  Idle  tears,  O  wreath  too  late, 

I  care  not  now:  the  need  Is  o’er; 

My  day  is  past— I  feel  no  more 
The  stress,  the  heat,  the  chill,  the  hate. 

O  Love,  in  life  ye  came  not  nigh; 

And  now!  ’twere  well  to  pass  me  by. 

George  Bird. 
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I.ong  ago  when  Trollope  was  becom¬ 
ing  known  as  the  historian  of  Barset- 
shlre,  I  was  one  of  his  devoted  readers. 
Some  time  later  I  happened  to  find 
myself  alone  at  an  inn  where  the  liter¬ 
ature  consisted  of  waifs  and  strays 
from  the  Tauchnitz  reprints.  Among 
them  was  one  of  Trollope’s  novels,  and 
I  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
evening.  To  my  grievous  disappoint¬ 
ment  I  suddenly  broke  down.  My  old 
favorite  had  lost  all  charms.  The  book 
was  as  insipid  as  yesterday’s  news¬ 
paper.  Of  course  I  explained  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  by  my  own  Improvement  in 
good  taste,  and  for  a  long  time  I  held 
complacently  that  Trollope  should  be 
loft  to  the  vulgar  herd.  Lately  I  have 
begun  to  doubt  this  plausible  explana¬ 
tion.  An  excellent  critic  of  Victorian 
novelists  (Mr.  Herbert  Paul)  told  us,  it' 
is  true,  the  other  day  that  Trollope 
was  not  only  dead,  but  dead  'beyond 
all  hopes  of  resurrection.  There  are 
symptoms,  however,  which  may  point 
rather  to  a  case  of  suspended  vitality. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  ap¬ 
preciative  article  upon  Trollope,  re¬ 
gards  his  temporary  obscurity  as  il¬ 
lustrating  an  ordinary  phenomenon.  As 
literary  fashions  change,  the  rising 
generation  throws  aside  too  contempt¬ 
uously  the  books  which  pleased  its 
immediate  predecessors,  and  which 
will  again  interest  its  successors.  Trol¬ 
lope.  he  thinks,  may  have  for  oor  chil¬ 


dren  the  interest  at  least  of  a  singular- 
!.>■  faithful  portrait  of  the  society  of 
fifty  years  ago.  Such  of  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  descendants  as  have  a  historical 
turn  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
masses  of  material  provided  for  them; 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  relief  to  them 
wlien  wearj'  of  official  despatches  and 
blue-books,  and  solemn  historical  dis¬ 
sertations,  to  clothe  the  statistical 
skeleton  in  the  concrete  fiesh  and 
blood  of  realistic  fiction.  They  may 
learn  what  the  British  squire  or  arch¬ 
deacon  of  the  period  looked  like,  be¬ 
sides  ascertaining  the  amount  of  his 
income  and  his  constitutional  position. 
In  course  of  such  reading,  they  may 
discover  that  such  personages,  if  taken 
in  the  right  spirit,  are  really  attractive. 
Nobody  can  claim  for  Trollope  any  of 
the  first-rate  qualities  which  strain  the 
powers  of  subtle  and  philosophical 
criticism;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
it  readws  would  sometimes  make  a 
little  effort  to  blunt  their  critical  facul¬ 
ty.  May  not  an  author  beg  to  be 
judged  by  his  peers?  “I  know  that  I 
am  stupid  and  commonplace,”  I  am 
often  disposed  to  say;  “but  if  you 
would  condescend  to  be  a  little  less 
clever  for  once,  you  might  still  find 
something  In  me.”  Nobody  will  listen 
to  such  an  appeal;  and  yet  if  we  could 
learn  the  art  of  enjoying  dull  books. 
It  is  startling  to  think  what  vast  fields 
of  Innocent  enjoyment  would  be 
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tlirown  open  to  us.  Macaulay,  we  are 
told,  found  pleasure  in  reading  and 
re-reading  the  most  vapid  and  rubbishy 
novels.  Trollope’s  novels  are  far 
above  that  level;  and  though  the  rising 
generation  is  so  brilliant  that  it  can 
hardly  enjoy  them  without  a  certain 
condescension,  the  condescension  might 
be  repaid. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  cultivate 
the  frame  of  mind  appropriate  for 
Trollope  he  should  begin  by  reading 
the  “Autobiography.”  That  will  put 
his  mind  in  the  proper  key.  Trollope 
indeed  gives  fair  notice  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  give  us  a  “record  of  his 
inner  life.”  He  is  not  about  to  turn 
himself  inside  out  in  the  manner  of 
Uousseau.  He  must,  no  doubt,  like  all 
of  us,  have  had  an  “inner  life,”  though 
one  can  hardly  suppose  that  It  present¬ 
ed  any  of  the  strange  phenomena 
which  delight  the  student  of  morbid 
psychology.  He  professes  to  tell  us 
only  such  facts  as  might  have  been 
seen  by  an  outside  observer.  He  tells 
us,  however,  enough  to  suggest  mat¬ 
ter  for  speculation  to  persons  Interest¬ 
ed  in  education.  Nobody  ever  met  the 
adult  Trollope  in  the  flesh  without  re¬ 
ceiving  one  impression.  Henry  VIII, 
we  are  told— and  It  is  one  of  the  few 
statements  which  make  that  monarch 
attractive— “loved  a  man.”  If  so,  he 
would  clearly  have  loved  Trollope.  In 
person,  Trollope  resembled  the  ideal 
beefeater;  square  and  sturdy,  and  as 
downright  as  a  box  on  the  ear.  The 
simple,  masculine  character  revealed 
itself  In  every  lineament  and  ges¬ 
ture.  His  talk  was  as  hearty  and 
boisterous  as  a  gust  of  a  northeaster— 
a  Kingsley  northeaster  that  is,  not 
blighting,  but  bracing  and  genial.  The 
first  time  I  met  him  was  in  a  low  room, 
where  he  was  talking  with  a  friend  al¬ 
most  as  square  and  sturdy  as  himself. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  roof  was  in  danger 
of  being  blown  off  by  the  vigor  of  the 
conversational  blasts.  And  yet,  if  I 
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remember  rightly,  they  were  not  dis¬ 
puting,  but  simply  competing  in  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  a  perfectly  harmless  senti¬ 
ment  in  which  they  cordially  agreed. 
A  talker  of  feeble  lungs  might  be  un¬ 
able  to  get  his  fair  share  in  the  discus¬ 
sion;  but  not  because  Trollope  was  in¬ 
tentionally  overbearing,  or  even  rough. 
His  kindness  and  cordiality  were  as 
unmistakable  as  his  sincerity;  and  if 
he  happened  to  impinge  upon  his  hear¬ 
ers’  sore  points,  it  was  from  clumsi¬ 
ness,  not  malignity.  He  was  incapable 
of  shyness  or  diflidence,  and  would  go 
at  any  subject  as  gallantly  as  he  rode 
at  a  stiff  fence  in  the  hunting-field. 
His  audacity  sprang  not  from  conceit, 
but  from  a  little  over-confidence  In  the 
power  of  downright  common  sense. 

Here  is  the  problem  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred.  If  we  Inquired  how  such  a 
character  had  been  developed,  the  last 
hypothesis  which  we  should  make 
would  be  that  It  was  due  to  such  sur¬ 
roundings  as  are  described  in  the  “Au¬ 
tobiography.”  If  one  wished  to  bring 
up  a  lad  to  be  a  sneak,  a  cynic  and  a 
humbug,  one  would  deal  with  him  as 
Trollope  was  dealt  with  in  his  child¬ 
hood.  Many  distinguished  men  have 
preserved  painful  impressions  of  their 
school-days.  Thackeray  has  sufficient¬ 
ly  indicated  what  be  thought  of  the 
moraiity  of  a  pubiic  school  in  bis  day. 
Dickens  felt  bitterly  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  neglect  from  which  he  suffered 
during  part  of  his  childhood.  Trollope 
had  a  more  painful  and  prolonged  ex¬ 
perience  than  either.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  such  oddity  and  perversity 
that  it  must  have  required  all  the  son’s 
filial  duty  in  later  years  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  in  a  novel.  He  would  have 
been  more  Interesting  as  a  model  than 
the  gentleman  who  stood  for  Micawber, 
though  certainly  without  Mlcawber’s 
peculiar  claims  to  be  attractive.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning, 
who  had  ruined  good  prospects  at  the 
bar,  by  a  singular  facility  for  quarrel- 
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ling  with  his  bread  and  butter..  By 
way  of  retrieving  bis  position,  he  had 
taken  to  farming,  of  which  he  was 
absolutely  ignorant;  and  when  he  got  into 
the  inevitable  difficulties,  he  set  about 
compiling  a  gigantic  “Encyclopaedia 
Ecclesiastica,”  for  which  he  was  equal¬ 
ly  Incompetent,  and  which  would  have 
ruined  a  publisher  had  any  such  person 
been  forthcoming.  He  was  most  anx¬ 
ious,  his  son  assures  us,  to  do  his  duty 
to  bis  family,  but  equally  misguided  in 
bis  plans  for  their  welfare.  Anthony’s 
chief  recollections  at  least  were  of 
standing  in  a  convenient  position  while 
his  amiable  parent  was  shaving,  so 
that  his  hair  might  be  pulled  at  any 
slip  in  Latin  grammar,  and  of  being 
knocked  down  for  stupidity  by  a  folio 
Bible.  It  was  all  meant  in  kindness, 
but  only  produced  obstinate  idleness. 
The  child  was  sent  as  a  day  boy  to 
Harrow,  where  the  headmaster  could 
only  express  his  horror  that  so  dirty 
a  little  wretch  should  belong  to  the 
school;  and  his  comrades  unanimously 
excluded  him  from  their  society.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  a  private  school,  where 
the  master  treated  him  as  a  degraded 
being,  for  faults  committed  by  others, 
and  had  not  the  manliness  to  confess 
when  he  discovered  his  mistake.  His 
next  experience  was  at  Winchester, 
where  his  elder  brother  thrashed  him 
daily  with  a  thick  stick.  Being  big, 
awkward,  ugly,  ill-dressed  and  dirty, 
he  was  generally  despised  and  “suf¬ 
fered  horribly.”  Then  he  returned  to 
Harrow,  and  was  at  the  same  time  em¬ 
ployed  occasionally  as  a  laborer  on  his 
father’s  farm.  He  was  universally  de¬ 
spised.  excluded  from  all  games,  and 
though  he  “gravitated  upwards”  to 
near  the  top  of  the  school,  by  force  of 
seniority,  represented  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  the  densest  ignorance  of  his 
lessons  attainable  even  by  a  boy  at  an 
English  public  school.  The  one  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  that  he  could  remember  was 
that  he  once  turned  against  an  oppres- 
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sor.  The  bully  w'as  so  well  thrashed 
that  be  bad  to  be  sent  home  for  re¬ 
pairs. 

The  spirit  in  which  Trollope  took 
this  cruelty  is  characteristic.  Less 
painful  experience  of  the  life  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  helped  to  convince  Cowper 
that  human  nature  was  radically  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  Shelley  that  the  existence  of 
a  merciful  Providence  w’as  doubtful, 
and  Thackeray  that  there  w'as  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  the  social  or¬ 
der.  Trollope,  who  hated  tyranny  as 
earnestly  as  any  one,  seems  only  to 
have  drawn  the  modest  Inference  that 
the  discipline  at  Winchester  and  Har¬ 
row  was  imperfect;  and,  for  the  time, 
he  did  not  .even  go  so  far.  He  was 
always,  as  he  says,  “craving  for  love,” 
e\  en  for  the  love  of  the  young  bullies 
w  ho  made  his  life  a  burthen.  He  was 
miserable  In  his  school-days,  because 
he  “envied  the  popularity  of  popular 
boys.”  They  lived  in  a  social  para¬ 
dise  from  which  he  w'as  excluded.  But 
be  apparently  did  not  think  that  his 
exclusion  was  w'rong.  It  was  simply 
natural— part  of  "the  inevitable  and 
providential  order  of  nature.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  code  under  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  as  If  it  had  been  the  obvious  em¬ 
bodiment  of  right  reason.  It  was 
quite  proper  that  poverty  and  clumsi¬ 
ness  should  be  despised  and  bullied; 
that  W'as  implied  in  the  essential  idea 
of  a  public  school,  and  his  comrades 
naturally  treated  him  as  a  herd  of  wild 
animals  may  trample  upon  an  Intrud¬ 
er  of  an  inferior  species.  It  “was  their 
nature  to,”  and  there  was  no  more  to 
be  said  about  it.  It  is  pathetic  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  average  child  accepting  its 
misery  as  part  of  a  sacred  tradition; 
but  in  Trollope’s  case  it  had  one  ad¬ 
vantage:  he  ^re  no  malice  to  anybody. 
The  brother  who  had  thrashed  him 
every  day  became,  as  he  testifies,  the 
best  of  brothers,  and  Trollope  cher¬ 
ished  no  resentment  against  individuals 
or  to  the  system.  The  toughness  looked 
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like  stupidity,  but,  at  any  rate,  was 
an  admirable  preservative  against  the 
temptations  to  which  a  more  sensitive 
and  reflective  nature  would  have  been 
liable,  of  revolting  against  morality  in 
general,  or  meeting  tyranny  by  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  trickery. 

His  start  in  life  was  equally  unprom¬ 
ising.  As  he  knew  no  languages,  an¬ 
cient  or  modem,  he  became  classical 
usher  of  a  school  in  Brussels,  with  the 
promise  of  a  commission  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army.  Then  he  was  suddenly 
transferred  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Post  OflJce.  He  was  disqualified 
for  the  new  position  by  general  igno¬ 
rance  and  special  incapacity  for  the 
simplest  arithmetic.  A  vague  threat 
that  he  must  pass  an  examination  was 
forgotten  before  it  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and  Trollope  characteristically 
takes  occasion  to  denounce  the  system 
of  competitive  examination  by  which 
he  would  have  been  excluded.  Mean¬ 
while  he  was  turned  loose  in  T.,ondon, 
and  attempted  to  live  like  a  gentleman 
on  £90  a  year.  The  results  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  couple  of  anecdotes.  A 
money-lender  once  advanced  him  £4, 
for  which,  first  and  last,  he  paid  £200. 
This  person,  he  says,  became  so  much 
attached  to  him  as  to  pay  a  dally  visit 
at  his  office  and  exhort  him  to  be  punc¬ 
tual.  "These  visits  were  very  terrible, 
and  can  hardly  have  been  of  service  to 
me  in  the  office.”  This  mild  remark 
applies  also  to  the  visits  from  the 
mother  of  a  young  woman  In  the  coun¬ 
try  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
and  to  whom  he  “lacked  the  pluck  to 
give  a  decided  negative.”  The  mother 
used  to  appear  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  and  an  Immense  bonnet  upon  her 
head,  and  Inquire  In  a  loud  voice,  be¬ 
fore  all  his  companions.  “Anthony 
Trollope,  when  are  you  going  to  mar¬ 
ry  my  daughter?”  No  wonder  that 
he  was  miserable;  he  was  hopelesssly 
in  debt  and  often  unable  to  pay  for  a 
dinner;  he  hated  bis  work,  be  says. 
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and  he  hated  his  idleness;  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  bis  superiors,  who  thought 
him  hopelessly  incapable,  and  felt  that 
he  was  sinking  “to  the  lowest  pits.” 
At  last  be  heard  of  a  place  in  the  Irish 
I’ost  OflBce,  which  everybody  despised, 
and  was  successful  on  applying  for  It 
because  his  masters  were  so  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him.  At  the  same  time  they 
informed  his  new  superior  that  he 
would  probably  have  to  be  dismissed 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

If  the  “Autobiography”  had  been  a 
novel  instead  of  a  true  story,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  must  have  been  pronounced 
utterly  Improbable.  No  sooner  does 
Trollope  get  to  Ireland  than  the  story 
changes;  be  sets  his  hand  to  the  plough 
and  wins  the  respect  of  his  superiors; 
he  at  once  begins  hunting,  and  though 
very  heavy  and  very  blind  and  “not  a 
good  horseman,”  rode  straight  and 
bold  and  steadily  for  the  next  thirty 
years,  letting  neither  official  nor  lite¬ 
rary  duties  interfere;  he  makes  a  hap¬ 
py  marriage  at  an  early  period;  he  rides 
up  and  down  over  Ireland  and  Eng¬ 
land  setting  things  straight;  and  Is 
sent  on  missions  to  Egypt  and  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States  and  Aus¬ 
tralia;  and  turns  out  his  daily  tale  of 
copy  at  home  or  abroad,  travelling  or 
resting;  and  rises  in  his  office,  and 
withstands  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  has 
“delicious  feuds”  with  his  colleagiies; 
and  retires  with  a  sense  that  he  has 
both  done  his  duty  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  his  life.  Of  all  this,  which  may 
be  read  in  the  “Autobiography,”  noth¬ 
ing  more  need  be  said,  or  it  needs  only 
to  be  said  that  so  prosperous  a  consum¬ 
mation  was  never  tacked  to  so  dismal 
a  beginning.  It  seems  to  suggest  the 
immoral  Inference  that  we  need  take 
no  thought  for  our  sons’  edncatlon. 
The  innate  good  qualities  will  come 
out  and  the  superficial  stupidity  is  only 
a  safeguard  against  over-sensibility; 
the  wasted  and  unhappy  youth  and 
boyhood  may  be  the  stepping-stone  to 
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a  thoroughly  honorable  and  prosperous 
career.  1  am  here  only  concerned  with 
the  light  which  the  story  may  throw 
upon  the  novel-writing.  Trollope  him¬ 
self  dwells  chiefly  upon  that  subject 
and  sets  forth  his  views  with  the  most 
engaging  candor  and  simplicity.  He 
propounds  some  theories  which  may 
scandalize  the  author  who  takes  a 
lofty  view  of  his  vocation;  but  they 
are  worth  notice  if  only  because  they 
are  more  frequently  adopted  than 
avowed  by  his  rivals. 

It  seems,  in  the  first  place,  that  in 
one  respect  his  early  life  had  been  pro¬ 
pitious  in  spite  of  all  probability.  His 
mother  had  supplied  the  one  bright  in- 
fiuence.  One  of  his  father’s  most  pre¬ 
posterous  schemes  had  turned  out  well 
by  sheer  accident  He  had  sent  his 
wife.  Heaven  knows  why,  to  open  a 
bazaar  in  Cincinnati.  She  was  to  make 
a  fortune  by  selling  pin-cusbions  and 
pepper-boxes  to  the  natives  of  that  re¬ 
mote  region,  whom  he  must  apparent¬ 
ly  have  supposed  to  be  In  the  state  of 
savages  ready  to  barter  valuables  for 
beads.  The  Yankee  was  not  quite  so 
innocent  She  of  course  lost  all  her 
money,  but  came  home  to  describe  the 
“domestic  manners”  of  her  customers 
with  a  sharpness  which  for  a  time  set 
England  and  America  by  the  ears.  She 
discovered  that  she  had  a  pure  vein  of 
rather  vulgar  satire,  and  worked  It  to 
such  effect  that,  though  she  was  over 
fifty  when  she  began  to  write,  she 
published  114  volumes  before  her 
death.  She  managed  to  keep  her  fam¬ 
ily  afloat,  and  Trollope,  in  his  darkest 
days,  saw  that  one  possible  road  to 
success  lay  in  following  her  footsteps. 
He  perceived  that  he  had  not  genius 
to  be  a  poet,  nor  the  erudition  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  historian.  But  he  had  a 
certain  taste  for  reading.  He  had, 
even  in  his  boyhood,  indulged  during 
the  intervals  of  bullying  in  occasional 
rambles  through  such  literature  as 
came  in  his  way,  and  had  decided  that 
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“Pride  and  Prejudice”  was  the  best 
novel  in  the  language.  At  the  Post 
Office  he  had  learnt  French,  and 
brushed  up  his  Latin  sufficiently  to 
enjoy  Horace^  Then  he  had  been  given 
to  what  he  calls  the  “dangerous  mental 
practice”  of  castle-building.  '  He  sol¬ 
aced  his  loneliness  by  carrying  on 
imaginary  stories  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  hero,  and  which  he  charac¬ 
teristically  kept  within  the  limits  of 
possibility.  He  could  not  fancy  him¬ 
self  handsome,  or  a  philosopher,  by 
any  stretch  of  mind,  but  he  could  Im¬ 
agine  himself  to  be  clever  and  chival¬ 
rous  enough  to  be  attractive  to  beau¬ 
tiful  young  women.  This  suggested 
that  in  his  mind,  as  in  his  mother’s, 
there  was  a  mine  of  literary  material, 
and  he  resolved  that  novel-writing 
was  the  one  career  open  to  him.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  set  to  work  in  a  thorough¬ 
ly  business-like  spirit,  and  slowly  and 
doggedly  forced  himself  upon  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“Nobody  but  a  fool,”  says  the  great 
Johnson,  “ever  wrote  except  for  mon¬ 
ey.”  Trollope  holds  at  least  that  the 
love  of  money  Is  a  perfectly  honorable 
and  sufficient  reason  for  writing.  “We 
know,”  he  says,  “that  the  more  a  man 
earns  the  more  useful  he  is  to  his  fel¬ 
low-men”— a  fine,  sweeping  maxim, 
which  certainly  has  its  convenience. 
It  is  true,  he  declares,  of  lawyers  and 
doctors,  and  would  be  true  of  clergy¬ 
men  If  (which  Is  a  rather  large  as¬ 
sumption)  the  best  men  were  always 
made  bishops.  It  is  equally  true  of 
authors.  Shakespeare  wrote  for  mon¬ 
ey,  and  Byron,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  were  not 
above  being  paid.  “Take  away  from 
English  authors  their  copyrights,  and 
you  would  very  soon  take  away  from 
England  her  authors.”  He  wrote  there¬ 
fore,  as  he  avows,  for  the  vCTy  same 
reasons  which  prompt  the  barrister  to 
go  to  the  bar,  or  the  baker  to  set  up 
his  oven.  I  have  certain  qualms  about 
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the  theory  of  copyright— though  I  don’t 
mention  them  to  my  publishers.  It  is 
not  that  I  would  deprive  authors  of 
tlielr  reward.  In  the  ideal  state  of 
things,  I  fancy,  the  promising  author 
will  be  infallibly  recognized  by  the 
scientitic  critic;  a  parental  government 
will  then  pay  him  a  handsome  salary 
and  trust  to  his  honor  to  do  his  best 
and  take  bis  time;  and  bis  works,  if 
any,  will  then  be  circulated  gratis. 
That  scheme  would  avoid  the  objection 
which  occurs  to  Trollope’s  theory.  We 
can  hardly  assume  that  the  author’s 
usefulness  to  his  fellow  creatures  is 
precisely  proportioned  to  his  earnings. 
On  the  contrary,  the  great  evil  of  to¬ 
day  is  that  an  author  has  constantly 
to  choose  whether  he  will  do  the  best 
or  whether  he  will  do  the  most  profit¬ 
able  work  in  his  power.  Tennyson 
and  Carlyle,  to  take  Trollope’s  exam¬ 
ples,  would  never  have  reached  their 
excellence  had  they  not  dared  to  be 
poor  till  middle  age.  Had  they  accept¬ 
ed  Trollope’s  maxim,  we  should  have 
had  masses  of  newspaper  articles  and 
keepsake  rhyming  instead  of  “Sartor 
Desartus’’  and  “In  Memorlam.” 

The  temptation  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity, 
and  to  work  exhausted  brains  instead 
of  accumulating  thought,  is  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  be  insisted  upon.  When  we 
look  at  Trollope’s  turnout,  we  are 
tempted  to  take  him  for  an  example  of 
the  consequences.  George  Eliot,  as  Mr. 
Harrison  tells  us— and  we  can  well 
believe  it— was  horror-struck  when  she 
heard  of  Trollope’s  methods.  When 
he  began  a  new  book,  he  allowed  a 
fixed  time  for  its  completion,  and  day 
by  day  entered  in  a  diary  the  number 
of  pages  written.  A  page  meant  250 
words.  He  had  every  word  counted, 
and  never  failed  to  deliver  his  tale  of 
words  at  the  time  prefixed.  “Such  ap¬ 
pliances,”  people  told  him,  “were  be¬ 
neath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  genius.” 
He  never  fancied  himself,  he  replied. 


to  be  a  man  of  genius,  but  “had  I  been 
so,  I  think  I  might  well  have  subject¬ 
ed  myself  to  these  trammels.”  He 
could  hardly  “repress  his  scorn”  when 
he  was  told  that  an  imaginative  writer 
should  wait  for  “inspiration.”  The 
tallow-candle,  he  declares,  might  as 
well  wait  “for  the  divine  moment  of 
melting.”  Nay,  he  recommends  youth¬ 
ful  aspirants  to  “avoid  enthusiastic 
rushes  with  their  pen.”  They  should 
sit  down  at  their  desks  like  lawyers’ 
clerks  and  work  till  their  tasks  are 
done.  Then  they  may  rival  Trollope, 
at  any  rate  in  quantity.  During  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  twelve  years  (1859  to  1871)  he 
did  bis  official  duties  so  as  to  leave  no 
pretext  for  fault-finding;  he  hunted 
twice  a  week,  he  played  whist  dally, 
went  freely  into  society,  took  his  holi¬ 
days,  and  yet  turned  out  more  work, 
including  articles  of  all  kinds  in  peri¬ 
odicals,  than  any  contemporary  author. 
He  was  up  every  morning  at  5.30; 
spent  half  an  hour  in  reading  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  work;  and  then  wrote  250 
words  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for 
two  hours  and  a  half.  He  wrote  when 
he  was  travelling  on  a  railway,  or  on 
shipboard,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  ca¬ 
reer  turned  out  some  fifty  novels,  be¬ 
sides  other  work,  including  a  Life  of 
Cicero,  which  showed  at  least  his  dar¬ 
ing.  He  lamented,  I  remember,  at  one 
time  that  Mrs.  Gore  (who  wrote  sev¬ 
enty  novels  and  200  volumes!  was  still 
ahead  of  him;  but  perhaps  counting  all 
his  writing,  he  had  equalled  her  before 
Lis  death. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  gravely 
against  Trollope’s  simple-minded 
views;  to  appeal  to  the  deml-gods  of 
literature  who  have  thought,  like 
George  Eliot,  that  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  “tallow  chandling”  and 
bookwriting;  and  that,  if  inspiration 
be  a  daring  word,  some  time  must  at 
least  be  allowed  for  ideas  to  ripen  and 
harmonize,  and  that  it  may  be  well  to 
await  some  overmastering  mood,  that 
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will  not  come  regularly  when  an  old 
groom  calls  you  at  5.30  A.M.  It  Is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  admit  frankly 
that  some  great  writers  have  been  al¬ 
most  equally  productive.  Scott  took 
almost  as  business-like  a  view  as  Trol¬ 
lope.  Lockhart  tells  us  how  an  idle 
youth  was  Irritated  by  the  shadow  of 
a  hand  behind  a  window  blind;  and  by 
noting  the  provoking  pertinacity  with 
which  it  added  sheet  to  sheet  with  the 
regularity  of  a  copying  machine,  and 
bow  it  afterw’ards  appeared  that  the 
sheets  were  those  of  “Waverley."  Scott, 
it  may  be  replied,  was  only  pouring  out 
the  stores  of  imagery  w’hich  had  been 
uccumul.'iting  for  many  years,  when 
as  yet  he  had  no  thought  of  bringing 
them  to  market  Moreover,  in  some 
twelve  years  of  excessive  production 
even  Scott’s  vein  was  pretty  ne-arly  ex¬ 
hausted.  What  stores,  one  may  ask, 
had  Trollope  to  draw  upon?  The  an¬ 
swer  suggests  that  Trollope  was  not 
quite  so  black  as  he  painted  himself. 
When  he  comes  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  art— or  trade— he  shows  that  three 
hours  a  day  did  not  Include  the  whole 
of  his  labors.  A  novelist,  he  declares, 
must  write  “because  he  has  a  story  to 
tell,  not  because  he  has  to  tell  a  story.” 
To  do  so,  he  must  “live  with  his  char¬ 
acters.”  They  must  be  with  him  when 
he  wakes  and  Avhen  he  lies  down  to 
sU‘ep.  He  must  know  them  as  he 
knows  his  best  friends.  Trollope  says 
that  he  knew  the  actors  in  his  own 
stories- “the  tone  of  the  voice,  the 
color  of  the  hair,  every  flame  of  the 
eye,  and  the  very  clothes  they  wear.” 
He  knew’  precisely  w’hat  each  of  them 
would  say  on  any  given  occasion.  He 
declares,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of 
ovCT-rapidlty,  that  he  wrote  best  w’hen 
he  wrote  quickest.  That,  he  says, 
when  he  w’as  away  from  hunting  and 
whist.  In  “some  quiet  spot  among  the 
mountains”  where  he  could  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  among  his  characters,  “I  have 
wandered  about  among  the  rocks  and 
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woods,  crying  at  their  grief,  laughing 
at  their  absurdities,  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  their  joy.  I  have  been  im¬ 
pregnated  with  my  own  creations  till 
it  has  been  my  only  excitement  to  sit 
with  my  pen  in  my  hand  and  drive 
them  before  me  at  as  quick  a  pace  as 
I  could  make  them  travel.” 

This  surely  is  sound  doctrine;  but 
Trollope  is  justifying  one  set  of  critics 
in  order  to  answer  another.  He  wrote 
best,  he  admits,  w’hen  his  mind  was 
fullest,  and  freest  from  distraction; 
that  is,  when  he  had  the  “inspiration,” 
a  “rush  of  enthusiasm,”  against  which 
be  warns  his  disciples.  No  doubt  a 
man  may  write  quickly  at  such  mo¬ 
ments.  The  great  Goethe— if  one  may 
introduce  such  an  august  example — 
tells  us  that  he  w’as  at  times  so  eager 
to  get  his  thoughts  upon  paper  that  he 
could  not  even  w’ait  to  pull  the  sheet 
straight,  and  dashed  down  his  verses 
diagonally.  George  Eliot— to  come  a 
bit  nearer  to  Trollope— wrote  her  finest 
part  of  “Adam  Bede”  without  a  pause 
or  a  correction.  That  you  should  wTite 
quickly  when  you  are  “inspired”  is 
natural;  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
that  person’s  inspiration  is  superflu¬ 
ous.  These  unconscious  admissions 
must  qualify  the  statement  about  the 
250  w’ords  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Trollope’s  genuine  gift  showed  Itself 
in  that  practice  of  “castle  building” 
which,  as  he  tells  us.  he  alw’ays  kept 
up.  His  ideal  architecture,  it  is  true, 
was  of  a  humble  and  prosaic  kind.  He 
did  not  venture  into  regions  of  old  ro¬ 
mance;  nor  discover  ideal  excellence  in 
T’topias  of  the  future;  or  even  observe 
that  the  most  commonplace  houses  may 
be  the  background  for  great 'passions 
or  tragedies.  He  always  kept,  as  he 
says,  to  the  probable.  His  imaginary 
world  W’as  conterminous  with  that  in 
which  he  lived.  As  he  tramped  along 
the  highroad  he  saw  wayside  cottages 
or  vicarages,  or  perhaps  convenient 
hunting-boxes,  and  provided  them  with 
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a  charming  girl  to  flirt  with,  and  one 
or  two  good  fellows  for  after-dinner 
talk;  and  made  himself  an  Ideal  home 
8uch  as  might  be  provided  by  the  most 
ordinary  course  of  events.  This 
meant  such  day-dreaming  as  just  re¬ 
peats  the  events  of  the  day— only  sup¬ 
plying  the  touch  of  simple  sentimental¬ 
ism.  A  good  many  men  of  business 
are  sentimentalists  In  secret,  and  after 
a  day  of  stockbroking  or  law  convey¬ 
ancing  enjoy  in  strict  privacy  a  little 
whimpering  over  a  novel.  Trollope  had 
abundant  tenderness  of  nature,  and  his 
sontimentallsm  is  perfectly  genuine, 
though  he  did  find  It  convenient  to 
bring  It  to  market.  That  was  a  main 
source  of  his  popularity.  There  were— 
as  the  public  held— such  nice  girls  In 
his  stories.  Once,  he  tells  us,  he  tried 
to  write  a  novel  without  love.  He  took 
for  his  heroine  an  unattractive  old 
maid  In  money  difl5cultles;  but  he  had 
to  wind  up  by  allowing  her  to  make 
a  romantic  marriage.  It  Is  this  quaint 
contrast  between  the  burly,  vigorous 
man  of  the  world  and  the  author’s 
young  ladles,  w’ho  provide  him  with 
such  sentiment  as  he  can  appreciate, 
that  somehow  attracts  us  even  by  force 
of  commonplace. 

Trollope  claims  another  merit— not  to 
the  modem  taste.  “I  have  ever 
thought  of  myself,”  he  says,  “as  a 
preacher  of  sermons,  and  my  pulpit  as 
one  which  I  could  make  both  salutary 
and  agreeable  to  my  audience.”  Young 
people,  he  thinks,  receive  a  large  part 
of  their  education  from  novels,  and  a 
good  novelist  should  Inculcate  sound 
morality.  Beatrix  Esmond,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  with  her  beauty  and  heartlessness, 
might  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  exam¬ 
ple  to  set  before  girls.  But  as  she  is 
so  treated  that  every  girl  will  pray  to 
be  unlike  her,  and  every  youth  to  avoid 
the  wiles  of  which  she  was  a  mistress, 
a  sermon  Is  preached  which  no  clergy¬ 
man  could  rival.  Let  us  hope  so— 
though  I  must  confess  to  a  weak- 
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ness  both  for  Beatrix  and  Becky 
Sharp  which  may  Imply  some  Injury 
to  ray  raorals.  One  point,  at  least, 
may  be  granted.  “I  do  believe,”  says 
Trollope,  “that  no  girl  has  risen  from 
the  reading  of  my  pages  less  modest 
than  she  was  before,  and  that  some 
may  have  learnt  from  them  that  mod¬ 
esty  Is  a  charm  worth  possessing.” 
The  phrase  reminds  me  of  my  favorite 
critic,  who  declared  that  there  was 
not  a  w’ord  in  Dr.  AVatts’s  sermons 
“which  could  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek 
of  modesty.”  Trollope  certainly  de¬ 
serves  that  rather  negative  praise. 
When  a  novelist  courts  popularity  by 
appealing  to  a  perverted  taste  for  the 
morally  repulsive,  I  consider  him  to 
be  a  blackguard— even  though  he  may 
be  an  “artist;”  and,  at  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  he  will  hardly,  I  suppose,  be 
divided  Into  two. 

Trollope’s  moral  purpose,  however, 
led  him  Into  dlfllculty.  The  “regions 
of  absolute  will,”  he  says,  “are  foul 
and  odious;”  but  there  Is  a  “border¬ 
land”  where  flowers  are  mixed  with 
weeds  and  where  the  novelist  Is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  enter.  The  “border-land,”  one 
would  rather  say.  Is  conterminous  with 
the  world;  and  the  novelist  who  will 
not  speak  of  it  will  have  to  abandon 
any  dealings  with  human  nature.  Trol¬ 
lope  was  conflned  within  narrow  lim¬ 
its.  One  of  his  novels  was  refuted  by 
a  religious  periodical  because  It  spoke 
of  dancing  without  reprobation.  A 
dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England 
remonstrated  with  him  because  one  of 
his  heroines  was  tempted  to  leave  her 
husband  for  a  lover.  Trollope  replied 
forcibly  enough  by  asking  him  whether 
he  ever  denounced  adultery  from  his 
pulpit  If  so,  why  should  not  the  same 
denunciation  be  uttered  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  novelist?  The  dignitary  ju¬ 
diciously  Invited  him  to  spend  a  week 
In  the  country  and  talk  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  The  visit  never  came  off,  and. 
If  that  dignitary  be  now  alive,  we 
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would  like  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  unravelled.  That,  in  fact,  takes  time 
Trollope’s  successors.  In  one  novel  and  thought  He  got  hold  of  some 
Trollope  ventured  upon  a  bolder  step,  leading  incident  set  his  characters  to 
and  described  the  career  of  a  female  work,  and  followed  out  any  series  of 
outcast.  The  difficulty,  however,  im-  events  which  happened  to  be  involved, 
posed  limitations.  If  a  novelist  is  to  In  one  of  his  stories,  if  I  remember 
bf  a  preacher,  he  cannot  simply  over-  rightly,  the  love  affairs  of  four  dlffer- 
look  what  he  ought  to  denounce.  Trol-  ent  couples  get  mixed  up,  and  each 
lope  was,  in  principle,  a  thorough  “real-  of  them  has  to  be  followed  out  to  a 
ist,”  but  he  had  to  write  in  popular  conclusion.  He  simply  looks  on,  and 
magazines  and  submit  to  their  conven-  only  takes  care  to  make  his  report 
tlons.  It  may  be  a  difficult  question  consistent  and  intelligible.  To  accept 
whether  a  “realistic”  description  of  such  writing  in  the  corresponding 
vice  makes  vice  more  disgusting  or  spirit  implies,  no  doubt,  the  confession 
stimulates  a  morbid  Interest.  Trol-  tliat  you  are  a  bit  of  a  Philistine,  and 
lope,  at  any  rate,  was  in  the  awkward  can  putup  with  the  plainest  of  bread  and 
position  of  a  realist  bound  to  Ignore  butter,  and  dispense  with  all  the  finer 
realities.  He  had  to  leave  gaps  in  his  literary  essences.  I  think,  however, 
pictures  of  life  which  have,  perhaps,  that  at  times  one’s  state  is  the  more 
been  filled  up  by  his  successors.  gracious  for  accepting  the  position. 

We  can  see  plainly  enough  what  we  There  is  something  so  friendly  and 
nmst  renounce  in  order  to  enjoy  Trol-  simple  and  shrew’d  about  one’s  tem- 
lope.  We  must  cease  to  bother  our-  porary  guide  that  one  is  the  better  for 
selves  about  art.  We  must  not  ask  for  taking  a  stroll  with  him  and  listening 
exquisite  polish  of  style.  We  must  be  to  gossiping  family  stories,  even  though 
content  with  good  homespun  phrases  they  be  rather  rambling  and  never 
which  give  up  all  their  meaning  on  the  scandalous.  One  difficulty  is  suggested, 
first  reading.  We  must  not  desire  bril-  Indeed,  by  Trollope’s  sacrifice  of  all 
liant  epigrams  suggesting  familiarity  other  aims  to  the  duty  of  fidelity.  We 
with  aesthetic  doctrines  or  theories  of  begin  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  worth 
the  universe.  A  brilliant  modern  nov-  while  to  read  a  novel  which  is  a  mere 
ellst  is  not  only  clever,  but  writes  for  refiectlon  of  the  commonplace.  Would 
clever  readers.  He  expect  us  to  under-  it  not  be  better  to  read  genuine  blog- 
stand  oblique  references  to  esoteric  raphies  and  narratives  of  real  events? 
theories,  and  to  grasp  a  situation  from  One  answer  might  be  suggested  by 
a  delicate  hint  We  are  not  to  be  Walpole’s  famous  remark  about  hls- 
bothered  with  matter-of-fact  details,  tory  which,  as  he  said,  must  be  false, 
but  to  have  facts  sufficiently  adum*  When  we  read  the  lives  of  people  we 
brated  to  enable  us  to  accept  the  ses-  have  known  and  observe  the  singular 
thetic  Impression.  Trollope  writes  like  transformations  which  take  place,  we 
a  thorough  man  of  business  or  a  law-  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that 
yer  stating  a  case.  We  must  know  ex-  biography  is  an  organized  attempt  to 
actly  the  birth,  parentage  and  clrcum-  misrepresent  the  past.  Trollope  is  at 
stances  of  all  the  people  concerned,  least  conscientiously  laboring  to  avoid 
and  have  a  precise  statement  of  what  that  error  with  a  zeal  which  few  Bos- 
afterwards  happens  to  everybody  men-  worths  can  rival.  His  fiction  is  in  that 
tloned  in  the  course  of  the  story.  We  respect  even  truer  than  history.  Haw- 
must  not  care  for  artistic  unity.  Trol-  thornesald  at  an  early  period  that  Trol¬ 
lope  admits  that  he  could  never  con-  lope’s  novels  precisely  suited  his  taste, 
struct  an  Intricate  plot  to  be  gradually  They  are  “solid,  substantial,  written 
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on  the  strength  of  beef  and  through 
the  inspiration  of  ale,  and  Just  as  real 
as  if  some  giant  had  hewn  a  great 
lump  out  of  the  earth  and  put  it  under 
a  glass  case,  with  all  its  inhabitants 
going  about  their  daily  business,  and 
not  suspecting  that  they  were  being 
made  a  show  of.”  Trollope  was  de¬ 
lighted,  as  he  well  might  be,  with  such 
praise  from  so  different  a  writer,  and 
declares  that  this  passage  defined  the 
aim  of  his  novels  “with  wonderful  ac¬ 
curacy,”  They  represent,  that  Is,  the 
average  English  society  of  the  time 
more  faithfully  even  than  memoirs  of 
real  persons,  because  there  Is  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  coloring  the  motives  of  an  im¬ 
aginary  person. 

Is  this  really  the  case?  Will  our  de¬ 
scendants  get  an  accurate  conception 
of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century?  Or  If  some  “medium” 
could  call  us  up  for  cross-examination, 
should  we  have  to  warn  posterity  not 
to  tnist  too  implicitly  to  the  portrai¬ 
ture.  'I'rollope’s  best  achievement,  I 
take  it,  was  the  series  of  Barsetshlre 
novels.  They  certainly  passed  at  the 
time  for  a  marvel  of  fidelity.  Trol¬ 
lope  tells  us  that  he  was  often  asked 
when  he  had  lived  in  a  cathedral  close 
and  become  Intimate  with  archdea¬ 
cons;  and  had  been  able  to  answer  that 
he  had  never  lived  in  a  close  and  had 
never  spoken  to  an  archdeacon.  He  had 
evolved  the  character,  he  declares,  “out 
of  his  moral  consciousness,”  and  is 
pleasantly  complacent  over  his  crea¬ 
tion.  Though  one  would  not  like  to 
disparage  the  merits  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  the  wonder  seems  to  be  pretty 
simple.  Trollope  had  been  to  Harrow 
and  Winchester,  and  the  headmaster 
of  one  had  become  a  dean,  and  the 
headmaster  of  the  other  a  bishop.  He 
afterwards  spent  two  years  riding 
through  English  country,  and  a  visit, 
during  this  period,  to  Salisbury  close, 
had  suggested  the  first  Barchester 
novel.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  after 
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such  experience,  he  should  have  been 
equal  to  the  costume  of  archdeacons; 
and,  apart  from  their  costumes,  arch¬ 
deacons  are  not  essentially  different, 
I  fancy,  from  bishops  or  headmasters, 
or  from  the  average  adult  male  of  the 
upper  classes.  Archdeacon  Grantly  is 
certainly  an  excellent  and  life-like  per¬ 
son;  an  honorable,  narrow-minded 
English  gentleman  with  just  the  neces¬ 
sary  tinge  of  ,,eccle8lastlcal  dignity. 
Still,  If  our  hypothetical  descendants 
asked  us.  Were  English  archdeacons 
like  that?  we  should  be  a  little  puzzled. 
If  Miss  Yonge  could  be  called  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  character,  she  would  certainly 
demonstrate.  Archdeacons,  she  would 
say,  in  her  time,  high-church  arch¬ 
deacons  at  least,  were  generally  saints. 
They  could  be  spiritual  guides;  they 
had  listened  to  Newman  or  been  mis¬ 
led  by  “Essays  and  Reviews;”  but  had 
at  least  been  Interested  in  the  religious 
movements  of  the  day.  Trollope’s 
archdeacon  Is  as  indifferent  to  all  such 
matters  as  were  the  much-reviled  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  an  older  generation.  He 
is  supposed  to  do  bis  official  duties,  and 
he  carefully  says,  “Good  Heavens!” 
where  a  layman  would  use  another 
phrase;  but  he  never  gives  the  slightest 
indication  of  having  any  religious 
views  whatever  beyond  a  dislike  to 
dissenters.  He  has  a  landed  estate, 
and  is  as  zealous  as  any  squire  to  keep 
up  the  breed  of  foxes,  and  he  threat¬ 
ens  to  disinherit  his  son  for  making 
an  unworldly  marriage  as  If  he  were 
the  great  Barchester  magnate— the 
Duke  of  Omnium  himself. 

I  do  not  presume  to  Inquire  how  far 
such  a  man  represents  the  prevalent 
type  more  accurately  than  the  more 
ethereal  divine  of  pious  lady  novelists. 
The  Trollope  theory  of  archdeacons 
might  be  held  to  confirm  Matthew 
Arnold’s  description  of  the  Church  as 
an  “appendage  of  the  barbarian;”  and 
the  philosophical  historian  might  Infer 
that  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  nM*- 
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mal  country  farmer  was  a  very  slight¬ 
ly  modified  squire.  Perhaps  Trollope’s 
view  may  be  a  useful  corrective  to  the 
study  of  the  ordinary  lives  In  which 
the  saintliness  of  respectable  clergy¬ 
men  tends  to  be  a  little  over-empha¬ 
sized;  still,  it  omits  or  attenuates  one 
element— the  religious,  namely— which 
must  have  had  some  importance  in  the 
character  of  contemporary  divines. 
And  what  can  we  sa^  for  the  young 
women  who  charmed  his  readers  so 
thoroughly?  Vulgar  satire  in  those 
days  was  denouncing  the  “girl  of  the 
period”- the  young  lady  who  was  chaf¬ 
ing  against  established  conventions  of 
all  kinds.  The  young  women  of  Bar- 
chester  seem  to  have  been  entirely  In¬ 
nocent  of  such  extravagance.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  heroines  are  as  domestic  as 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  They  haven’t  a 
thought  beyond  housekeeping  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  respectable  marriage.  We  could 
hardly  expect  such  delineations  of  the 
fair  feminine  qualities  as  could  be 
given  by  feminine  novelists  alone.  We 
could  not  ask  him  for  a  Jane  Eyre,  or 
still  less  for  a  Maggie  Tulllver.  But 
were  the  average  girls  of  forty  years 
back  made  of  such  very  solid  fiesh  and 
blood  with  so  small  an  allowance  of 
the  romantic?  His  are  so  good-na¬ 
tured,  sensible  and  commonplace  that 
he  has  the  greatest  dlflSculty  In  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  at  once  marrying 
their  lovers.  He  has  to  make  them  ex¬ 
cessively  punctilious  on  some  point  of 
their  little  code  of  propriety.'  One  is 
loved  by  a  lord,  whose  mother  objects 
to  a  mesalliance;  another  is  of  doubtful 
legitimacy,  and  a  third  is  the  daughter 
of  an  excellent  man  whose  character 
is  for  a  moment  under  a  cloud.  They 
have  to  hold  out  till  their  lovers 
and  their  lovers’  families  have  got  over 
such  scruples,  or  the  cause  has  been 
removed.  The  most  popular  of  all 
was  Miss  Lily  Dale,  whom  Trollope 
himself  unkindly  describes  as  “some¬ 
what  of  a  French  prig.”  She  will  not 


marry  the  man  whom  she  loves  be¬ 
cause  she  has  been  cruelly  Jilted  by  a 
thorough  snob,  and  makes  It  a  point  of 
honcsr  not  to  accept  consolation  or  ad¬ 
mit  that  she  can  love  twice.  Headers, 
it  seems,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
used  to  write  to  Trollope  entreating 
him  to  reconcile  her  to  making  her 
lover  happy.  Posterity,  I  think,  will 
make  a  mistake  if  it  Infers  that  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  were  generally  of  this  type; 
but  it  must  admit  though  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  wonder  that  the  type  commended 
itself  to  a  sturdy,  sensible  Briton  of  the 
period,  as  the  very  ideal  of  Woman¬ 
hood,  and  delighted  a  large  circle  of 
readers. 

The  prosaic  person,  It  must  remem¬ 
ber,  has  a  faculty  for  ignoring  all  the 
elements  of  life  and  character  which 
are  not  prosaic,  and  if  Trollope’s  pic¬ 
ture  is  accurate  it  Is  not  exhaustive. 
The  weakness  thus  indicated  is  signifi¬ 
cant  Trollope  made  It  a  first  prin¬ 
ciple  to  keep  rigorously  to  the  realities 
of  life.  He  inferred  that  nothing 
strange  or  improbable  should  ever  be 
admitted.  That  is  not  the  way  to  be 
life-like.  Life,  as  we  all  find  out,  is 
full  of  the  strange  and  improbable. 
Every  character  has  its  idiosyncrasies; 
its  points  of  divergence  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  If  the  average  man,  whose 
qualities  are  Just  at  the  mean  between 
the  extremes,  who  is  half-way  between 
genius  and  idiot,  villain  and  saint, 
must  be  allowed  to  exist.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  more  exceptional  than  the  so- 
called  exceptions.  Trollope  inclines  to 
make  everybody  an  average  specimen, 
and  in  his  desire  to  avoid  exaggeration 
Inevitably  exaggerates  the  cominon- 
placeness  of  life.  He  is  afraid  of  ad¬ 
mitting  any  one  Into  his  world  who 
will  startle  us  by  exhibiting  any 
strength  of  character.  His  lovers,  for 
example,  have  to  win  the  heroine  by 
showing  superiority  to  the  worldly 
scruples  of  their  relations.  The  arch- 
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deacon’s  son  proposes  to  marry  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  speclally-vlrtuous  and  clever 
girl,  although  her  father  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  stealing.  He  endangers  his 
prospects  of  inheriting  an  estate,  but 
he  had,  in  any  case,  enough  to  live 
upon.  Surely  some  men  would  be  up 
to  such  heroism,  even  though  the  girl 
herself  hesitates  to  accept  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  But,  to  make  things  probable, 
we  are  carefully  told  that  the  hero 
has  great  difficulty  in  rising  to  the  oc¬ 
casion;  he  has  to  be  screwed  up  to  the 
effort  by  the  advice  of  a  sensible  lady; 
and  even  her  encouragement  would 
scarcely  carry  the  point,  had  not  the 
accusation  been  disproved.  In  this  and 
other  cases,  the  heroes  have  all  the 
vigor  taken  out  of  them,  that  they 
may  not  shock  us  by  diverging  from 
the  most  commonplace  standard. 
When  a  hero  does  something  energetic, 
gives  a  thrashing,  for  example,  to  the 
man  who  has  jilted  a  girl,  we  are  care¬ 
fully  informed  that  he  does  it  in  a 
blundering  and  unsatisfactory  way. 

By  the  excision  of  all  that  is  ener¬ 
getic,  or  eccentric,  or  impulsive,  or  ro¬ 
mantic,  you  do  not  really  become  more 
life-like;  you  only  limit  yourself  to  the 
common  and  uninteresting.  That  mis¬ 
conception  Inspires  Trollope’s  work, 
and  accounts,  I  suspect,  for  the  decline 
of  our  interest.  An  artist  who  sys¬ 
tematically  excludes  all  lurid  colors  or 
strong  lights,  shows  a  dingy,  whltey- 
brown  universe,  and  Is  not  more  true 
to  nature.  Barsetshlre  surely  had  its 
heroes  and  its  villains,  its  tragedy  and 
its  farce,  as  well  as  its  archdeacons  and 
young  ladles  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  narrowest  rules  of  contempwary 
propriety.  Yet,  after  all,  Trollope’s 
desire  to  be  faithful  had  its  good  re¬ 
sult  in  spite  of  this  misconception. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  good 
many  commonplace  people  in  the 
world:  and,  moreover,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  types  into  which  he  could  throw 
himself  with  real  vigor.  He  can  ap¬ 


preciate  mergy  whra  it  does  not  take 
a  strain  of  too  obvious  romance.  His 
best  novel,  be  thinks,  and  his  readers 
must  agree  with  him,  was  the  “Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset.”  The  poor  par¬ 
son,  Mr.  Crawley,  is  at  once  the  most 
lifelike  and  (in  his  sense)  the  most  Im¬ 
probable  of  his  characters.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  Trollope’s  own  “dog¬ 
gedness.”  One  fancies  that  Trollope’s 
memory  of  his  sufferings  under  the 
“three  hundred  tyrants”  of  his  school¬ 
days,  and  of  his  father’s  flounderings 
in  money  matters,  entered  into  his 
sympathy  with  his  hero.  Anyhow,  the 
man  with  his  strange,  wrong-headed 
conscientiousness,  his  honorable  inde¬ 
pendence,  blended  with  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  more  successful;  his 
strong  domestic  affections,  which  yet 
make  him  a  despot  in  his  family,  is  a 
real  triumph  of  which  more  ambitious 
novelists  might  be  proud.  Such  men, 
he  might  have  observed,  though  excep¬ 
tional,  are  far  more  real  than  the 
average  persons  with  whom  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  content.  Another  triumph,  of 
which  he  speaks  with  Justifiable  com¬ 
placency,  Is  the  famous  Mrs.  Proudie. 
He  knew,  he  declares,  “all  the  little 
shades  of  her  character.”  She  was 
bigoted,  bullying  and  vulgar,  but  really 
conscientious,  no  hypocrite,  and  at  last 
dies  in  bitter  regret  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  misrule.  He  killed  her 
because  he  heard  two  clergymen  in  the 
Athenaeum  complaining  of  her  too  fre¬ 
quent  reappearances.  But  he  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  her,  and  continued,  as 
he  declares,  to  “live  much  in  company 
with  her  ghost.”  I  should  guess, 
though  I  cannot  speak  from  a  wide 
personal  observation  of  the  class,  that 
no  British  bishop  was  ever  so  thor¬ 
oughly  henpecked  as  Dr.  Proudie.  The 
case  was,  at  any  rate,  exceptional,  and 
yet,  or  therefore,  is  thoroughly  lifelike. 
Mrs.  Proudie,  that  is,  is  one  genuine 
type,  albeit  a  very  rare  one,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  of  the  period,  and  Trollope 
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draws  her  vigorously,  because  her 
qualities  are  oniy  an  excessive  devel¬ 
opment  of  very  commonplace  failings, 
lu  such  cases  Trollope  can  deal  with 
his  characters  vigorousiy  and  freely, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  their  vitality 
has  been  lowered  from  a  mistaken  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  a  strain  upon  our  powers 
of  beiief.  He  can  really  understand 
people  on  a  certain  piaue  of  intelli¬ 
gence;  pompous  offlciais  at  public 
offices,  and  dull  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  here  and  there  such  disrepu¬ 
table  persons  as  be  ventures  to  sketch, 
as,  for  example,  the  shrewd  contractor 
lu  “Dr.  Thorne,”  who  is  ruined  by  his 
love  of  gin,  are  solid  and  undeniable 
realities.  We  see  the  world  as  it  was, 
oiiiy  in  a  dark  mirror  which  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  reflecting  the  fairer  shades  of 
thought  and  custom. 

Hawthorne’s  appreciation  of  Trol- 
iope’s  strain  was  perhaps  due  in  part 
to  his  conviction  that  John  Buil  was 
a  huge  mass  of  solid  flesh  incapable 
of  entering  the  more  ethereal  regions 
of  subtle  fancy  to  which  he  was  him¬ 
self  a  native.  Trollope  was  to  him  a 
.Tohn  Bull,  convicting  himself  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  and  yet  a  good  fellow 
in  his  place.  When  our  posterity  sits 
in  judgment,  it  will  discover,  I  hope, 
that  the  conventional  John  Bull  is  only 
an  embodiment  of  one  set  of  the  na¬ 
tional  qualities,  and  by  no  means  an 
exhaustive  portrait  of  the  original. 
But  taking  Trollope  to  represent  the 
point  of  view  from  which  there  is  a 
certain  truthfulness  in  the  picture— and 
no  novelist  can  really  do  more  than 
give  one  set  of  impressions— posterity 
may,  after  all,  consider  his  novels  as 


a  very  instructive  document  Perhaps, 
though  it  would  be  idle  to  prophesy 
confidently,  one  remark  will  be  sug¬ 
gested.  The  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century— our  descendants  may  possibly 
say— was  really  a  time  in  which  a  great 
Intellectual,  political  and  social  revolu¬ 
tion  was  beginning  to  make  itself  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  vast  changes  now  (that 
is,  in  the  twenty-first  century)  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  everybody  could  then  have 
been  foretold  by  any  intelligent  obser¬ 
ver.  And  yet  in  this  ancient  novelist 
we  see  the  society  of  the  time,  the 
squires  and  parsons  and  offlciais,  and 
the  women  -whom  they  courted,  entire¬ 
ly  unconscious  of  any  approaching  con¬ 
vulsions;  imagining  that  their  little 
social  arrangements  were  to  endure 
forever;  that  their  social  conventions 
were  the  only  ones  conceivable;  and, 
on  the  whole,  numbers  occupied  in  car¬ 
rying  on  business  in  a  humdrum  way 
and  sweetening  life  by  flirtation  with 
healthy  and  pretty  young  women  with¬ 
out  tvv'o  ideas  in  their  heads.  Then 
they  will  look  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  a  delightful  time, 
when  it  was  possible  to  take  things 
quietly,  and  a  good,  sound,  sensible 
optimism  was  the  prevalent  state  of 
mind.  How  far  the  estimate  would  be 
true  is  another  question;  but  Trollope, 
as  representing  such  an  epoch,  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  soothing  if  rather  mild  stimulant 
for  the  imagination,  and  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  he  was  not  among  the 
highest  intellects  of  his  benighted  time, 
he  was  as  sturdy,  wholesome  and 
kindly  a  human  being  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired. 

Leslie  FItephen. 
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Exactly  half  a  century  will  have 
passed  this  autumn  since  the  accession 
of  Danilo  the  Second  to  the  “rough 
rock-throne”  of  Montenegro  led  to  the 
conversion  of  that  remarkable  State 
from  a  theocratic  government  to  a  tem¬ 
poral  principality.  Ever  since  the  year 
151G  the  Black  Mountain  had  been 
governed  by  a  prince-bishop,  or  rlad- 
ika;  and  since  1696  that  dignity  bad 
been  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Petrovich,  of  which  the  present  Prince 
Nicholas  is  the  worthy  descendant. 
But  the  Inconveniences  of  a  system 
which  prevented  the  Montenegrin  rul¬ 
er  from  marrying,  the  consequent 
transmission  of  the  hereditary  head¬ 
ship  of  the  country  from  uncle  to 
nephew  instead  of  from  father  to  son, 
and  the  banter  of  the  Czar  Nicholas 
the  First  induced  Danilo  to  change  the 
time-honored  practice  which  had  made 
Montenegro  unique  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  States  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Enriy  in  1852  the  new  ruier’s  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  Montenegrin  sen¬ 
ate,  and  it  was  solemnly  announced 
that  Montenegro  was  a  secular  State 
under  the  hereditary  government  of  a 
Prince.  Since  that  date  the  wild  and 
unknown  highland  principality,  which 
was  generally  regarded  by  Europe  as 
a  nest  of  brigands  and  savages,  has 
entered  the  great  family  of  European 
nations,  and  its  reigning  house  has  be¬ 
come  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  European  monarchs. 
Now,  therefore,  when  just  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  the  accession  of  the 
first  Petrovich  prince  and  when  bis 
nephew  and  successor,  the  real  founder 
of  modern  Montenegro,  is  about  to  cele¬ 
brate  bis  own  sixtieth  birthday,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  least  known  of  existing  States. 

vou  t.xxv.  344 


Bella  gerant  alii,  tu,  felix  Austria^ 
nube. 

Such  was  the  saying  which  in  by-gone 
days  attributed  the  piecemeal  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  to  a 
policy  of  marriage  rather  than  of  war. 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  in  spite 
of  a  recent  protest  of  bis  affection, 
does  not  love  the  Austrians,  whose  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Herzegovina,  that 
cradle  of  the  Petrovich  family,  he  can 
never  forget,  and  whose  representa¬ 
tives  at  his  capital  have  not  been  al¬ 
ways  to  his  liking;  but  he  seems  to 
have  taken  to  heart.the  Austrian  max¬ 
im  of  matrimonial  politics.  Neither 
of  his  two  wars  against  the  Turks,  in 
1862  and  again  in  1876-7,  though  they 
both  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe, 
and  the  latter  ultimately  led  to  the 
large  Increase  of  his  territOTy  and  its 
extension  down  to  the  Adriatic,  has 
been  of  such  service  to  him  as  the  pos¬ 
session  of  seven  charming  and  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters.  The  union  of 
one  of  them,  now  dead,  with  Prince 
Peter  Karageorgevlch,  the  head  of  the 
rival  Servian  family  which  disputes 
with  the  house  of  Obrenovlch  the  un¬ 
easy  Servian  throne,  has  placed  Prince 
Nicholas  in  the  position  of  the  near 
relative  of  a  claimant,  possibly  in  that 
of  a  claimant  himself,  to  that  trouble¬ 
some  heritage.  Prom  time  to  time  the 
historic  dream  of  a  re-union  of  two 
Serb  States,  separated  since  the  fatal 
field  of  Kossovo,  under  the  sceptre  of 
a  new  Dushan,  more  fortunate  than 
the  mediaeval  monarch  of  that  name, 
has  vexed  the  pacific  slumbers  of  the 
Prince.  The  absence  of  an  heir  in  the 
Obrenovlch  family  has  led  some  Ser¬ 
vian  politicians  to  cast  their  eyes  on 
the  ruler  of  Montenegro;  and  others, 
aware  that  Austria-Hungary  would 
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never  permit  a  union  of  the  two  Serb 
States  across  her  possessions,  which 
might  ser>’e  as  a  magnet  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  and  Hungarian  Serbs,  have  lately 
talked  of  the  l^lnce’s  second  son 
Mirko,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
as  a  possible  successor  of  King  Alex¬ 
ander.  Prince  Mirko  is  a  young  man 
of  talent,  a  poet  (like  his  father)  and 
a  musician  of  distinction,  one  of  whose 
compositions  was  recently  performed 
in  Rome,  and  be  is  sure  to  play  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
Balkans.  But  neither  he  nor  yet  bis 
elder  brother,  the  Crown-Prince  Dan- 
ilo,  who  was  married  two  years  ago  to 
the  Duchess  Jutta  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelltz,  has  so  far  been  of  such  social 
and  political  service  to  his  father  as 
the  present  Queen  of  Italy.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  royal  marriage  was  a  love  affair  of 
the  most  romantic  character,  and  ever 
since  the  accession  of  bis  son-in-law 
to  the  Italian  throne  last  year.  Prince 
;7^1cbolas  has  been  a  personage  of  much 
importance.  The  quidnuncs  credit  him 
'«n'ith  the  part  of  a  mediator  whenever 
Italy  and  Russia  are  desirous  of  com¬ 
ing  into  closer  relations  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  he  has  even  been  assumed, 
without  much  evidence  it  is  true,  to  be 
desirous  of  breaking  up  the  Triple  Al¬ 
liance  for  the  benefit  of  his  Russian 
patron  and  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  schemes  at  the  cost  of  Austria. 
While  he  has  publicly  denied  the  truth 
of  these  rumors.  Prince  Nicholas  has 
adopted  the  style  of  a  Royal  Highness, 
nominally  to  celebrate  the  fortieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  own  accession  last 
year,  really  to  give  himself  a  social 
status  more  in  accordance  with  his  al¬ 
tered  circumstances.  Moreover  the 
marriages  of  two  others  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  with  connections  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  family,  the  Grand-Duke  Peter 
Nlkolalevich  and  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg,  and  that  of  yet  a  fifth  daugh¬ 
ter  with  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Bat- 
tenberg  (a  particular  favorite  of  Queen 


Victoria)  have  brought  the  ruler  of  the 
Black  Mountain,  whose  predecessors 
were  regarded  as  almost  outside  the 
pale  of  civilization,  into  close  p^sonal 
relations  with  the  heads  of  both  the 
Russian  and  the  British  Empire.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Third  called  him  bis  “only 
friend;”  Nicholas  the  Second,  despite 
his  own  pacific  alms,  has  furnished 
him  with  rifies  and  ammunition  for 
his  warlike  subjects;  and  the  Prince’s 
visit  to  our  late  Queen  three  years  ago 
greatly  interested  both  hostess  and 
guest. 

As  the  Prince  has  two  unmarried 
daughters  in  reserve,  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  add  yet  further  to  the  already 
long  list  of  bis  distinguished  sons-ln- 
law.  Princess  Xenia  may  perhaps 
hold  sway  in  Crete,  and  Princess  Vera, 
at  present  too  young  to  think  of  wed¬ 
lock,  may  find  in  due  course  an  ortho¬ 
dox  spouse  in  Holy  Russia.  At  the 
same  time,  these  matrimonial  alliances, 
like  all  good  things,  have  bad  their 
disadvantages.  When  Freeman,  ex¬ 
actly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  wrote 
in  these  columns  bis  memorable  arti¬ 
cle  on  his  visit  to  Montenegro,  that 
country  was  poor,  but  the  needs  of  its 
sovereign  were  small.  At  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Black 
Mountain,  even  though  Its  area  has 
been  so  much  increased  since  then, 
is  still  a  poor  land  in  the  main,  while 
the  expenditure  of  the  reigning  family 
has  been  Inevitably  Increased.  Fre¬ 
quent  journeys,  undertaken  in  royal 
style,  occasional  hospitalities  at  Ce- 
tlnje  when  everything  has  to  be 
brought  from  Cattaro  or  Ragusa,  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  a  palace  for 
the  Crown-Prince  and  his  wife,  the 
greater  number  of  diplomatists  who 
are  accredited  to  the  village-capital— 
all  these  are  sources  of  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 
when  the  Prince  returned  from  one  of 
his  European  tours,  there  was  only 
£20  in  the  treasury.  Hence,  Montene- 
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gro,  like  every  other  Balkan  State,  has 
undergone  of  late  years  a  financial 
crisis,  which,  after  attempts  to  raise 
a  loan  in  England  and  France,  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  inspection  of  its  finances 
by  a  Itusslan  expert.  Hopes  are,  how¬ 
ever,  entwtained  of  a  rich  return  from 
the  newly  discovered  deposits  of  iron 
ore  in  the  principality,  and  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway,  the  first  ever  projected 
along  the  granite  sides  of  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  mountains,  is  to  be  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  them 
from  the  inland  town  of  Nikshich 
down  to  the  beautiful  bay  of  Antivari. 
There  is  something  incongruous  in  the 
association  of  the  steam-engine  with 
the 

warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred 

years, 

but  in  these  days  the  Prince  and  his 
hereditary  enemy  are  on  visiting  terms, 
while,  in  spite  of  his  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  royal  dramatist  of  Cetlnje 
has  always  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  He  has,  no  doubt,  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  newly  developed 
interest  which  the  Italian  Government 
has  been  taking  in  the  commercial  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Albania,  and  he  has  long 
cherished  the  scheme  of  a  great  Slav 
railway  which  shall  unite  the  Russian, 
Roumanian  and  Servian  systems  with 
the  Adriatic  at  the  now  almost  de¬ 
serted  port  of  San  Giovanni  dl  Medua, 
once  famous  as  the  scene  of  Skander- 
beg’s  heroic  achievements,  where 
Italy  has  Just  established  a  post-office 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Italian  steamship  service  from  Bari  to 
Scutari.  But  neither  funds  nor  the 
political  good-will  of  other  Powers 
than  Russia  are  forthcoming  for  the 
vast  undertaking  of  the  Pan-Slav  rail¬ 
way.  Meanwhile,  like  the  practical 
man  that  he  is,  the  Prince  has  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  making  of  roads, 
and  has  connected  all  the  principal 


towns  of  bis  dominion  with  highways, 
which  are  indeed  a  marvel  after  the 
miserable  bridle-tracks  of  Turkey.  He 
avowedly  aims  at  the  gradual  conver¬ 
sion  of  bis  people  from  the  militant  to 
the  commercial  state  of  society  under 
the  auspices  of  his  benevolent  despot¬ 
ism.  The  philosopher  and  the  econo¬ 
mist  may  rejoice  when  this  transforma¬ 
tion  is  accomplished,  but  the  Monte¬ 
negro  of  the  future  will  in  that  case 
be  a  less  romantic  country  than  the 
Homeric  land  which,  till  some  twenty 
years  or  so  ago,  bad  been  the  scene  of 
one  long  Iliad  of  war. 

But  the  Prince,  though  aware  of  the 
importance  of  trade,  has  not  neglected 
his  defences.  He  has  thoroughly  reor¬ 
ganized  his  military  system,  and  at  the 
present  moment  he  could  put  upwards 
of  forty  thousand  armed  men  into  the 
field,  who,  if  useless  or  nearly  so,  out¬ 
side  their  own  country,  would  rival  the 
Boers  at  guerilla  tactics  within  its 
rocky  boundaries.  Occasional  brushes 
with  the  Albanians,  though  much  less 
frequent  than  of  old,  still  keep  the 
warriors’  hands  in,  and  a  permanent 
instructional  battalion  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  which  is  the  most  lasting  me¬ 
morial  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  Petro¬ 
vich  dynasty  five  years  ago. 

Although  he  personally  superintends 
almost  every  department  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  for¬ 
eign,  and  especially  English,  politics, 
the  Prince  has  also  found  time  for 
much  literary  work.  His  best  known 
drama,  “The  Empress  of  the  Balkans,” 
which,  written  like  all  his  other  works 
in  Serb,  has  been  translated  into  one 
German  and  two  different  Italian  ver¬ 
sions,  deals  with  the  heroic  age  of 
Montenegro  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  was  composed  under  the  infiuences 
of  the  last  war  with  Turkey.  It  is 
thus  not  only  an  historical  play,  but 
contains  obvious  allusions  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  at 
the  time  of  its  composition.  In  such  a 
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seDtiment  as  that  put  into  the  mouth  tau  or  to  other  strangers;”  this  is,  in 
of  one  of  the  characters,  “Uvery  man  fact,  a  protest  against  the  diplomatic 
of  Servia  is  our  brother,  whatever  be  practice  of  treating  the  Balkan  States 
bis  religion,”  we  may  see  an  allusion  us  pawns  or  counters  in  the  great  game 
to  the  idea  of  a  great  Servian  kingdom  of  high  politics.  In  short,  the  “Balkanska 
which  shall  embrace  the  Catholic  Carica,”  which  has  often  been  per- 
Croats  no  less  than  the  orthodox  Serbs,  formed  in  the  theatre  at  Cetlnje,  may 
In  the  proud  boast  of  a  Montenegrin,  be  described  as  the  Prince’s  political 
“Our  land,  if  it  be  no  fountain  of  creed  no  less  than  bis  dramatic  master- 
riches,  yet  conceals  something  great  piece.  Nor  is  the  plot  lacking  in  inter- 
and  noble,”  we  may  read  the  Prince’s  est,  with  its  strong  patriotic  motive- 
own  conviction  of  Montenegro’s  inborn  the  refusal  of  a  Montenegrin  woman 
superiority  over  all  other  Balkan  lands,  to  share  with  a  traitor,  her  lover,  the 
When  one  of  those  women  of  Monte-  proffered  prize  of  the  Balkan  crown, 
negro,  to  whom  the  play  is  dedicated.  Unfortunately,  in  translations  at  least, 
complains  that  “a  rapacious  people  has  the  drama  has  not  been  very  success- 
made  its  nest  in  Dalmatia,”  we  may  be  ful.  At  Florence  once  I  bought  a  copy 
sure  that  the  royal  dramatist  is  think-  for  a  penny  from  an  itinerant  vendor 
ing  not  of  Venice  but  of  her  Austrian  who  had  a  whole  barrow-load  of  them, 
successor,  who  since  1814  has  been  bis  So  even  a  royal  author  is  not  sure  of 

neighbor,  and  has  this  summer,  by  readers  even  in  his  son-in-law’s  king- 

means  of  the  new  railway  down  to  the  dom;  habent  sua  fata  libelli.  A  second 
Bocche  di  Cattaro,  made  it  possible  to  drama,  published  in  1895,  and  entitled 
throw  masses  of  soldiers  upon  his  fron-  “Prince  Arvanit,”  is  also  founded  on 
tier  at  that  point.  “Ob,”  exclaims  Ivan  the  national  history,  while  his  Royal 
Beg,  “Ob,  that  Bulgarians,  Serbs  and  Highness,  who  bad  hitherto  condned 
Croats  would  give  each  other  their  his  literary  labors  to  the  drama  and  to 
hands  in  a  brotherly  embrace  and  es-  poetry,  has  nearly  finished  a  historical 
teem  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek  people!  novel  upon  the  foundation  of  Montene- 
Then,  indeed,  would  very  different  gro.  Naturally  one  who  writes  in  so 

songs  resound  from  Olympus  to  the  unfamiliar  a  language  as  Serb,  is  at 

Drave  and  the  riven  races  would  a  great  disadvantage  outside  the  limits 
proudly  raise  their  brows,  now  bent  of  the  scattered  Servian  race;  but  in 
in  the  dust  beneath  the  cruel  yoke;”  Dalmatia,  in  Belgrade  and  in  bis  own 
in  these  words  we  can  see  a  hint  of  country,  the  Prince  is  regarded  as  the 
that  Balkan  Confederation  which  has  first  of  living  Servian  poets.  Nor  does 
been  the  Utopian  dream  of  many  a  he  disdain  the  humbler  work  of  jour- 
statesman.  When  another  Montene-  nalism.  His  hand  may  sometimes  be 
grin  plaintively  says,  “Not  even  from  traced  in  the  Cetinje  paper,  “The  Voice 
our  victory  can  we  derive  advantage,”  of  the  Black  Mountain,”  and  he  is 
it  is  in  reality  the  Prince  who  is  vent-  supposed  to  have  inspired  the  111- 
Ing  his  anger  upon  Europe  for  band-  starred  “Nevesinje,”  which,  after  a 
ing  over  the  Herzegovina,  where  the  series  of  strong  attacks  on  the  Austrian 
blood  of  his  people  was  spilled  in  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
Inst  war  against  the  Turks,  to  the  Aus-  govina,  collapsed  some  two  years  ago. 
tro-Hungarlan  Occupation.  Take  this  Pew  sovereigns  have  been  the  objects 
again,  “The  principalities  of  the  Bal-  of  more  frequent  interviews — I  have 
kans  are  not  great,  but  neither  are  myself  more  than  once  had  the  honor 
they  the  petty  money  with  which  of  an  audience— and  in  his  case  they 
rrincea  can  pay  their  debts  to  the  Sul-  are  never  a  mere  tissue  of  diplomatic 
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plutltudeH.  For  the  Prince,  though  Peuiusulu,  where  assassination  or  en- 
an  excellent  diplomatist,  does  not  dis-  forced  abdication  usually  cuts  short 
duin  that  plain  speaking  of  which  in  u  sovereign’s  career.'  Now  the  Mon- 
an  earlier  age  Ix)rd  Palmerston  was  tenegrin  Crown-Prince,  though  a 
a  master;  and  his  eldest  sou,  who  re-  mighty  hunter  and  a  young  man  of 
ceutly  told  an  Italian  Journalist  that  agreeal>le  manners  and  good  education, 
Austria  regarded  Montenegro  as  a  car-  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  second  Nlcho- 
pet  over  which  she  could  walk  Into  his;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Albania,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  iml-  reigning  Prince  of  Montenegro  is  a 
tates  the  example  of  his  sire.  man  of  exceptional  ability,  who  may 

That  Montenegro  has  made  great  well  be  compared  with  that  able  or-, 
progress  In  the  last  fifty  years  Is  ob-  gunizer,  the  King  of  Roumania,  In  his 
vious;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  different  sphere.  Like  the  late  M. 
the  principality  has  now  reached  a  Stamboloff,  be  Is,  it  is  true,  un  giant 
critical  stage  In  its  development,  dans  un  entresol,  and  has  never  had 
Prince  Nicholas  remarked,  when  be  full  room  to  stretch  bis  limbs  and  use 
was  at  Belgrade  In  1896,  that  his  peo-  his  faculties  to  the  extent  which  would 
pie  would  never  consent  to  do  finnlck-  have  been  possible  if  he  had  been  the 
ing  work  such  as  be  saw  the  subjects  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russlas,  Instead  of 
of  King  Alexander  doing  in  the  clga-  the  Autocrat  of  little  Montenegro,  “the 
rette  factories  of  the  Servian  capital,  smallest  among  peoples”  still,  despite 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  difiScult  to  accus-  the  Berlin  Congress,  the  Dulcigno 
tom  the  warlike  sons  of  Czrnagora  to  Demonstration,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
the  regular  routine  of  modern  business,  limitations  of  its  territory.  Of  course 
All  their  ideas  and  all  their  ideals  are  the  position  of  a  Crown-Prince  gives 
of  the  olden  time,  and  a  Montenegrin,  little  scope  for  the  display  of  talents, 
away  from  his  own  country,  is  apt  to  '  whether  under  an  absolute  or  a  const!- 
grow  homesick  and  to  feel  himself  an  tutional  government,  and  Prince  Nlcbo- 
exile,  even  though  be  be  the  kavass  of  las  is  not  the  man  to  resign  any  part 
an  Embassy  at  Constantinople  or  a  of  his  prerogatives  to  bis  eldest  son. 

policeman  in  Crete.  So  long  ns  Prince  But  Prince  Danilo  is  not  considered, 

Nicholas  lives,  his  Montenegrins  will  by  those  who  know  him  well,  to  be  of 
clieerfully  follow  him  into  whatever  the  stuff  of  which  great  rulers  ore 

channel  he  chooses  to  direct  their  ac-  made,  and  in  the  Balkans  more  than 

tivities;  they  would  prefer  fighting  to  elsewhere  princes  must  be  accom- 
a  quiet  life,  but  if  a  bard  fate  denies  plished  diplomatists  and  strong  char- 
them  the  Joys  of  Albanian  raids  .  or  acters,  if  they  wish  to  hold  their  own 
skirmishes  with  Austrian  sentries  on  in  that  maelstrom  of  intrigue  and  mn- 
the  frontier  of  the  Herzegovina,  then,  to  tual  rivalries  which  statesmen  call  the 
please  their  lord,  or  gospodar,  they  will  Eastern  Question.  Besides,  success  no 
live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.  But  less  than  failure,  might  prove  fatal  to 
Prince  Nicholas  will  be  sixty  this  au-  Montenegro.  An  enlarged  Montenegro 
tumn  and  has  already  been  forty-one  would  cease  to  be  the  Montenegro  that 
years  upon  the  throne— a  record  sur-  we  know,  and  the  virtues  and  qualities 
passed  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  alone  that  have  made  and  pr^erved  It  so 
among  European  rulers  and  very  rare  far  might  disappear  if  it  became  a  sec-  ' 
in  so  volcanic  a  land  as  the  Balkan  ond  Servla. 

'  The  iMt  Prince  of  Montenegn)  and  Prince  Prince  of  Bnlgarla,  and  the  last  Prince  of  Ron- 
Michael  of  Serria  were  asaaaalnated;  the  last  mania,  abdicated. 

King  ot  Greece,  the  last  King  of  Serria,  the  last 
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The  whole  position  of  affairs  in  that 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been 
enormously  modified  since  1878,  and 
not  to  the  advantage  of  Montenegrin 
aspirations.  From  the  moment  when 
Austria  was  confirmed  as  the  successor 
of  Venice,  in  her  possession  of  Dalma¬ 
tia,  after  the  nine  years’  interlude  of 
P'rench  rule  in  that  beautiful  province 
between  1805  and  1814,  it  was  clear 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  hinterland  of 
the  rocky  strip  of  coast  would  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  Hapsburgs.  When 
that  event  at  last  occurred.  Prince 
Nicholas  found  to  his  infinite  disgust 
that  for  a  decaying  Power  In  the  shape 
of  Turkey  he  had  now  as  neighbor  on 
that  side,  a  civilizing  and  strong  Pow¬ 
er,  which,  shut  off  from  Northern 
Italy  since  1866,  had  become  conscious 
of  its  manifest  destiny  as  an  Eastern 
Empire.  The  patent  success*  of  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  rule  In  the  occupied 
provinces,  despite  occasional  discon¬ 
tent  among  the  orthodox  Serbs  foment¬ 
ed  by  Russian  or  Russophll  papers, 
has  converted  a  temporary  occupation 
into  a  practically  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  in  all  but  the  name.  Side  by  side 
with  this  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  on  the  fortifications  of  the 
Bocche  dl  Cattaro,  which  are  fast  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Pola  as  the  Austrian 
Portsmouth,  the  military  railway 
aforesaid,  and  the  projected  extension 
of  the  Bosnian  railway  from  Sarajevo 
to  the  Austrian  outposts  in  the  Sand- 
Jak  of  Novl-Bazar,  all  tend  to  tighten 
the  hold  of  the  Austrian  eagle  on  the 
Montenegrin  frontier.  If,  therefore, 
the  Prince  expects  further  territorial 
expansion,  he  must  seek  it  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Turk  In  Albania.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  a  maxim  of  diplomacy 
for  the  last  two  centuries  that,  whether 
he  be  conquered  or  be  conqueror,  the 
Turk  pays,  as  we  saw  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Greco-Turklsh  war  of  1897. 
In  fact,  we  might  parody  the  familiar 


Uoratian  line  and  write:  “Whatevwr 
mistake  the  Greeks  commit,  the  Sultan 
Is  punished*”  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
partition  of  their  country,  the  Albani¬ 
ans,  as  they  showed  Europe  In  1880, 
will  have  something  to  say,  and  that 
warlike  race  Is  probably  quite  a  match 
for  even  Prince  Nicholas’s  new-model 
army  with  all  its  Russian  rifies.  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  therefore,  would  appear  to 
have  reached  its  greatest  area,  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  Prince’s  succes¬ 
sors  if  they  take  to  heart  the  historic 
saying  of  Hadrian  on  his  death-bed 
not  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the 
State.  The  existing  arrangements  of 
Montenegrin  society,  no  less  than  the 
hostility  of  neighboring  Powers,  would 
be  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  letting 
well  alone. 

Even  in  so  unprogressive  a  society 
as  that  of  the  warriors  of  the  Black 
Mountain  the  last  half  century  has 
marked  the  invasion  of  some  modern 
ideas  which  are  slowly  but  surely  af¬ 
fecting  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
national  costume,  formerly  universal 
all  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  in 
the  mountains  behind  it,  has  almost 
entirely  vanished  from  Cattaro,  though 
it  is  still  common  at  Cetlnje.  The 
Prince  invariably  wears  It  in  his  own 
country;  yet  I  have  a  photograph  of 
him  in  ordinary  attire  when  on  his 
way  to  visit  England,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  are  said  to  prefer  European  dress, 
which  is  perhaps  natural  as  the  rather 
unbecoming  garb  of  the  Montenegrin 
women  scarcely  appeals  to  the  eternal 
feminine.  In  the  future  it  is  probable, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  analogy  of 
most  other  Balkan  States,  that  the 
hideous  clothes  of  the  Western  male 
will  become  the  fashion  in  those  moun¬ 
tains  also,  especially  as  the  Crown- 
Princess  can,  as  a  foreigner,  scarcely 
hope  to  exercise  the  same  influence  as 
that  very  remarkable  lady,  the  present 
Princess,  who  by  both  birth  and  ideas 
is  a  true  daughter  of  Czrnagora. 
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As  more  Montenegrins  go  abroad  to 
study,  it  la  almost  inevitable  that,  de¬ 
spite  their  Intense  love  of  home  and 
Innate  conservatism,  they  should  bring 
back  with  them  some  foreign  notions 
which  may  prove  scarcely  compatible 
with  paternal  despotism.  Since  the 
Italian  marriage  Intercourse  with 
Italy  has  become  much  more  frequent, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sight  of 
the  Italian  cities  will  not  tend  to 
make  the  sons  of  Montenegro  discon¬ 
tented  with  their  lot.  That  was  the 
result  of  the  marriage  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  former  princely  family  and 
^■enice  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and  it  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  the  voluntary  abdication 
of  the  last  of  the  Black  Princes  and  the 
substitution  of  the  rule  of  elective 
1‘rlnce-Blshops  in  his  stead.  Prince 
Nicholas  is  a  splendid  example  to  the 
contrary;  for,  though  educated  in  Par¬ 
is,  he  is  a  thorough  Montenegrin,  and 
holds  strong  views  on  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  foreign  education.  But  then 
he  is  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
who  is  not  easily  moulded  by  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  discovery  of  mines, 
again,  is  apt  to  cause  the  introduction 
of  some  undesirable  elements  into  a 
primitive  society,  and  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  Montenegro,  to  which 
Lord  Cranbome  alluded  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  July,  when  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair  foolishly  proposed  the  abolition 
of  our  useful  Minister  Resident  there, 
can  scarcely  be  accomplished  without 
brushing  some  of  the  bloom  off  the 
peach.  Public  education,  however,  is 
one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Montenegrin 
ruler;  yet  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its 
results  in  some  other  Balkan  commu¬ 
nities.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  tend  to 
make  the  people  happier.  For,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  effects  of  our  culture  upon 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
are  not  always  satisfactory.  The  late 
King  Milan,  who  had  all  the  advan- 
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tages  of  Western  training,  was  a  far 
less  reputable  ruler  than  his  great 
predecessor,  Milosh,  who  spent  his 
youth  in  tending  his  father’s  fiocks  in 
the  Servian  valleys,  nor  can  the  Paris- 
ianized  Turk  in  a  black  coat  compare 
in  respect  of  sterling  qualities,  with 
the  untutored  peasant  who  is  one  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  For  in 
a  Homeric  society  such  as  Montene¬ 
gro  it  is  primitive  virtues  and  primi¬ 
tive  qualities  that  are  needed;  and  if 
such  a  State  once  enters  on  a  period 
of  transition,  it  is  apt  to  lose  in  ragged 
strength  more  than  it  gains  in  polish. 
As  it  is,  the  Montenegrins  are  nature’s 
gentlemen,  and  in  stature  and  phy¬ 
sique  they  are  the  worthy  descendants 
of  the  men  who  held  that  spot  alone 
in  all  the  Balkans  against  the  Turkish 
hosts.  But  warfare  has  changed  much 
in  these  latter  days,  and  bravery  and 
physical  prowess  are  no  longer  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Prince’s  heroic  father 
Mlrko,  the  victor  of  Grahovo,  the  sur¬ 
est  weapons  in  the  fight  In  Internal 
administration,  too,  differentiation  of 
functions  is  sure  to  go  on.  As  we  saw, 
since  1851,  the  Prince  has  no  longer 
been  a  priest  as  well;  although  he  Is 
still  head  of  the  judicial  system,  the 
famous  tree  outside  his  palace,  under 
which  he  used  to  sit  to  hear  causes, 
has  been  lately  blown  down,  and  its 
fall  may  prove  an  ill  omen  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  exercise  of  Judicial  functions  by 
the  ruler.  He  will  probably  always 
continue  to  lead  his  people  on  the  field 
of  battle,  ns  every  Montenegrin  ruler, 
priestly  or  lay,  has  done;  but,  ns  has 
been  pointed  out,  in  Montenegro  as 
elsewhere  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
the  formation  of  a  standing  army  on 
European  lines. 

For  every  reason  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  this  most  heroic  peo¬ 
ple  may  preserve  its  indeiiendence 
and  Its  form  of  government  Intact.  In 
these  democratic  days  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  pattern  of  benevolent  amtoc- 
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racy,  where  the  sovereign  governs  as 
well  as  reigns,  and  the  name  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  unknown.  No  autocrat  has 
better  illustrated  the  practical  merits 
of  such  a  system  for  a  small  and  primi¬ 
tive  State  than  has  Prince  Nicholas;  and 
while  representative  institutions  have 
proved  a  farce  in  Bulgaria,  and  a 
doubtful  blessing  in  Roumania  and 
Greece,  the  two  best  governed  Balkan 
States  are  precisely  those  which  have 
been  submitted  to  an  enlightened  autoc¬ 
racy.  In  this  age  of  capitalism, 
small  States,  like  small  tradesmen, 
seem  to  have  a  gloomy  future  before 
them.  But  Montenegro’s  heroic  his- 

MacmlllaD’s  Magasloa. 


tory  entitles  her  to  the  perpetuation  of 
that  honorable  independence  wliitrh 
she  won  by  the  valor  of  her  own  right 
arm,  and  the  present  jubilee  of  the 
princely  office  finds  her  better  known 
and  more  highly  considered  in  Europe 
than  she  has  ever  been  in  all  the  five 
centuries  of  her  eventful  existence.  Let 
us  hope  that  Prince  Nicholas  may  live 
long,  to  give  the  world  practical, les¬ 
sons  in  personal  government,  to  en¬ 
rich  the  literature  of  the  Serb  people, 
and  to  share  with  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  the  congenial  part  of  father-in- 
luw  to  all  Europe. 

TF.  Miller. 
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As  I  write,  the  season  is  dying,  and, 
before  these  pages  of  the  log-book  reach 
my  reader’s  eye,  it  will  be  dead.  Fash¬ 
ionable  news  trickles  slowly  to  Stucco- 
vla;  and  we  have  only  just  discovered 
that  Society  has  stolen  a  march  on  us, 
and  that,  while  we  have  been  observing 
the  Court  mourning  with  Chinese  ex¬ 
actness,  Belgravia  has  been  making 
merry  as  if  nothing  in  particular  had 
happened.  We  hear  of  “tiny  dances,” 
which  are  only  distinguished  from  or¬ 
dinary  balls  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  invitations  are  sent  out  on  visiting- 
cards.  The  Helots  of  Park  Lane  have 
given  concerts  which  cost  a  thousand 
pounds  apiece;  and  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  dames  in  the  peerage  have  assem¬ 
bled  their  brisk  and  modish  crowds  at 
Osterley  and  Syon.  It  was  really  too 
bad  of  “Classy  Cuttings”  to  put  us  on 
the  wrong  tack  by  announcing  that  the 
King  would  allow  no  gaieties  this  sea¬ 
son;  but,  though  Bertha  is  disappointed, 
Selina  and  I  are  secretly  thankful. 
Ball-going  is  not  much  In  our  way,  and 


ball-giving  even  less.  Still,  we  felt  that 
we  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  dear  girl  for  her  disappoint¬ 
ments;  and  we  have  honestly  striven  to 
find  fresh  outlets  for  her  social  instinct 
As  a  rule,  the  festivities  of  a  Stucco- 
vian  July  are  bounded  by  Mrs.  Soulsby’s 
garden-party,  where  we  eat  ices  from 
Whiteley’s  and  listen  to  the  brass  band 
from  the  Amalgamated  Cabdrivers’  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum,  while  the  lower  orders  of 
the  parish  rest  their  elbows  on  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  the  Gardens  and  assail  us  with 
fiying  sarcasms.  But  this  year  Mrs. 
Soulsby,  following  the  example  of  Lam¬ 
beth  and  Fulham,  and  ignorant  of  what 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  and 
Lady  Jersey  intended,  proclaimed  in  the 
Parish  Magazine  that  her  party  would 
not  take  place;  so  we  were  driven  fur¬ 
ther  afield.  The  head  of  my  family  Is 
a  member  of  the  M.C.C.,  and,  as  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fishing  in  Norway,  he  was 
generous  enough  to  give  us  tickets  for 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match.  We 
made  up  a  little  party  from  Stuccovia, 
and  Bertha  looked  very  nice  in  a  white 
frock  with  a  large  bunch  of  comflow- 
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era.  Whether  It  was  purely  by  accident 
that  young  Bumpstead  turned  up  on 
the  Saturday  just  as  we  sat  down  to 
luncheon  I  will  not  venture  to  say;  but 
Selina  gave  me  a  meaning  look,  and  I 
left  the  cold  chicken  and  lobster  salad 
to  their  fate.  When  play  was  resumed, 
I  found  myself  sitting  close  to  Mrs. 
Barrington-Bounderley,  and,  though  I 
think  her  son  an  odious  young  snob,  1 
could  not  help  feeling  some  compassion 
for  him,  as  his  mother  surveyed  the 
ground  through  her  lorgnette,  and  emit¬ 
ted  a  series  of  shrill  comments  to  which 
a  group  of  grinning  undergraduates  lis¬ 
tened  with  palpable  delight.  The  pavil¬ 
ion  struck  her  fancy  very  much.  “What 
a  capital  house  that  must  be  to  see  the 
game  from!  I  see  they  let  windows. 
Dear  Randolph,  don’t  you  think  you 
could  run  across  and  see  bow  much 
they  charge?”  The  umpires  caught  her 
eye.  “Who  are  those  men  in  white 
smock  frocks?  What  are  they  for?  Oh! 
I  understand.  I  suppose  one  is  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  man  and  the  other  an  Oxonian. 
No?  They  don’t  belong  to  either  Uni¬ 
versity?  Then  they  don’t  care  which 
side  wins,  and  that  makes  them  quite 
impartial.  What  a  capital  plan!”  The 
title  of  “Captain,”  printed  after  the 
name  of  S.  H.  Day,  filled  this  intelligent 
woman  with  curiosity.  “I  thought  they 
were  all  students— why  do  they  have 
one  Army  man?  I  wonder  if  be  is  the 
Captain  Day  we  met  at  Sandown.  I 
wish  I  wasn’t  so  shortsighted,  for  I 
should  recognize  him  in  a  minute,  and 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  to  tea. 
Throughout  this  soliloquy  young  Bound- 
erley  looked  exquisitely  uncomfortable, 
but  bis  agony  reached  its  climax  when 
his  mother,  after  intently  watching 
Marsham’s  second  Innings,  exclaimed 
with  the  air  of  one  who  suddenly  lights 
on  an  illuminating  discovery:  “I  tell 
yon  what  it  Is.  This  man  means  to  go 
on  all  the  evening  unless  he  is  stopped. 
Why  don’t  they  take  him  off  and  put  on 
another?” 


But  the  match  was  only  one  among 
the  many  gaieties  which  Selina,  im¬ 
pelled  by  sisterly  affection,  provided  for 
Bertha. 

The  heat  of  summer  suggesting  out¬ 
door  entertainments,  we  duly  made  our 
way  to  the  Great  County  Sale  at  Earl’s 
Court  Selina,  who  yields  to  none  in 
her  devotion  to  Royalty,  chose  a  coign 
of  vantage  near  the  entrance,  and  curt¬ 
seyed  Into  the  earth  as  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  passed  her.  The  manoeuvre, 
though  well  planned  and  prettily  exe¬ 
cuted,  somehow  missed  its  effect,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Royal 
eye  rested  rather  approvingly  on  Ber¬ 
tha,  who  was  standing  next  her  elder 
sister. 

I  apprehend  that  Selina  thought  the 
same,  for  she  remarked  with  asperity 
that  some  one— I  did  not  catch  the 
name— bad  “got  very  old,”  and  that,  if 
he  had  not  been  in  bis  dotage,  be  must 
have  remembered  that  she  had  been  bis 
vis-A-vis  in  a  quadrille  at  the  Loamsbire 
Hunt  Ball. 

Naturally  it  was  to  the  Loamsbire 
stall  that  we  first  directed  our  steps, 
feeling  assured  of  a  welcome  from  the 
magnates  of  our  own  county  which 
would  tend  to  re-establish  our  self-re¬ 
spect.  But  somehow  the  reality  did  not 
accord  with  our  anticipations.  The 
Topham-Sawyers,  indeed,  were  very  af¬ 
fectionate,  and  hoped  that  Bertha  was 
enjoying  her  visit  to  us,  “in  spite  of  Its 
being  such  a  bad  season;”  and  the  wife 
of  the  bead  of  my  family  constrained 
me  to  spend  ten  shillings  on  a  button¬ 
hole  of  her  own  making.  But  the 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
seemed  indifferent  to  their  old  neigh¬ 
bors;  and  all  paid  what  I  thought  was 
unnecessary  court  to  a  mountainous 
matron,  of  aspect  more  gorgeous  than 
gracious,  whose  name  sounded  like 
“Goldbug,”  and  who,  as  we  subsequent¬ 
ly  discovered,  has  taken  the  principal 
place  in  Loamsbire  for  a  term  of  years. 

Mrs.  Goldbug  had  a  paragraph  to  her- 
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self  in  the  next  issue  of  “Glassy  Cut¬ 
tings,”  which  described  her  as  clad  in 
“a  wonderful  dress  of  softest  white  silk 
with  innumerable  small  flounces  and  an 
enormous  black  crinoline  hat.  Beads, 
also,  of  the  most  gorgeous  kind  were 
worn  in  masses,  the  chain  reaching  al¬ 
most  to  her  feet.” 

The  wearer  of  the  enormous  black 
crinoline  hat  stared,  I  thought,  rather 
insolently  at  Selina,  and  though  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  daughter  audibly 
murmured  in  her  ear  the  magic  words, 
“Topham-Sawyer,”  the  spell  produced 
no  effect.  Mrs.  Goldbug  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  the  county,  and 
cared  less.  But  the  county  knew  all 
about  her,  and  was  working  her  for  all 
she  was  worth— which  I  imagine,  was 
no  trifle. 

Thus  mortified  where  we  ought  to 
have  been  made  much  of,  we  were  not 
long  in  shaking  off  the  dust  of  Earl’s 
Court  from  our  feet  and  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  the  Underground.  For, 
indeed,  both  Selina  and  Bertha  were  a 
little  tired  by  their  athletic  efforts  in 
the  crowd  at  Stafford  House  the  night 
before:  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
the  Topham-Sawyers  that  being  tired  is 
with  them  a  synonym  for  being  cross. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  the 
National  Life  Boat  Institution  would 
have  a  ft’fc  at  Stiifford  House,  Selina  re¬ 
solved  to  attend  it;  and  though,  as  a 
rule,  she  is  economical  even  to  the  point 
of  parsimony,  she  hesitated  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  spending  four  guineas  in  tick¬ 
ets  for  herself  and  Bertha.  She  had  got 
hold  of  a  story  that  the  house  will 
sliortly  revert  to  the  Crown,  and  she 
was  determined,  as  she  said,  “to  see 
the  dear  old  place  once  again.”  The 
period  at  which  she  w’as  a  habitual  fre¬ 
quenter  of  its  Scagliola  halls  she  con¬ 
veniently  but  vaguely  indicates  as 
“those  days.”  At  the  Cashlngton’s  last 
dinner-party  I  overheard  her  pensively 
murmuring  to  her  neighbor,  “No  one 
was  so  much  at  Stafford  House  in  those 


days.  The  dear  Duchess  was  the  kind¬ 
est  friend  I  evor  had,  and  wanted  tO’ 
present  me,  only  mamma  preferred  do¬ 
ing  it  herself.  No,  we  don’t  know  the 
present  people;  and  I  am  not  sure  we 
should  care  to.  Everything  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  But  I  can’t  help  hav¬ 
ing  a  feeling  for  the  house  where  one 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  I 
should  like  Bertha  to  see  it  Just  for 
once.” 

I  believe  that  these  romantic  reminis¬ 
cences  do  not  lack  a  foundation  of  fact; 
for  the  late  Mr.  Topham-Sawyer  sate 
on  a  railway  board  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  and  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  sometimes  asked  to  the 
“large  parties”  at  Stafford  House. 
Whether  they  ever  penetrated  to  the  in¬ 
ner  circle  of  the  “small  parties”  is  a 
question  which  I  should  not  like  to  put 
to  Selina,  for  she  has  a  Just  distaste  for 
morbid  curiosity. 

So  the  Pilgrimage  of  Fashion  was  du¬ 
ly  made,  in  a  neat  little  vehicle  supplied 
by  the  Coup6  Company,  which  Selina 
wisely  prefers  to  the  rather  mouldy  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Stuccovian  livery-yard. 
Selina  always  looks  her  best  in  black, 
so  she  was  in  high  spirits  and  not  the 
least  “tired.”  I  satisfied  myself  that 
site  had  got  her  tickets,  five  shillings  as 
a  provision  against  emergencies,  and 
the  door-key,  and  then  went  with  a 
good  conscience  to  my  club,  dined  there 
in  great  peace,  and  finished  the  evening 
at  “The  Man  from  Blankley’s.”  Next 
morning  both  Selina  and  Bertlia  break¬ 
fasted  upstairs,  so  as  to  renew  their  en¬ 
ergies  for  the  County  Sale,  and  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  questioning  them 
about  the  proceedings  at  Stafford 
House.  But  I  looked  out  for  “Classy 
Cuttings”  on  the  ensuing  Saturday,  and 
was  gratified  by  perusing  a  descriptive 
notice  in  which,  as  old-fashioned  crit¬ 
ics  used  to  say,  I  was  at  no  loss  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  gifted  touch  of  Mrs.  Bottle 
Green.  This  lady  made  her  fame  by  a 
Romance  of  High  Life,  in  which  people 
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were  summoned  to  dinner  by  “the  an¬ 
cestral  sound  of  a  gong,”  and  seated 
themselves  on  “what  looked  like  dining¬ 
room  chairs,  but,  rightly  considered, 
were  English  History.”  An  authoress 
thus  high-toned  is  naturally  in  great  de¬ 
mand  as  a  chronicier  of  social  “Func¬ 
tions”  (I  love  that  word),  and  1  am  told 
that  she  sucks  no  small  advantage  out 
of  her  connection  with  “Classy  Cut¬ 
tings.”  She  was  quite  at  her  best  in 
describing  the  performance  at  Stafford 
House.  I  transcribe  her  narrative  ver¬ 
batim  et  litteratim: 

The  f6te  began  at  nine  o’clock,  but 
hours  before  then  hungry  sightseers 
disposed  themselves  in  Pall  Mall,  ready 
to  bestow  an  indiscriminating  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  “paying  guests”  of  Stafford 
House.  Two  guineas  would  secure  you 
admission,  and  those  who  arrived  early 
enough  and  took  a  liberal  view  of  the 
rights  with  which  two  guineas  en¬ 
dowed  them  could  shake  hands  with 
the  Duchess,  who  stood  half-way  up  the 
main  staircase,  and  enjoy  all  kinds  of 
consequent  illusions.  You  might  con¬ 
struct  a  scale  of  illusion  by  payment 
according  to  this  plan— say  so  many 
guineas  for  sitting  down  to  supper  next 
a  Royal  Duke,  and  so  many  for  spend¬ 
ing  the  whole  evening  in  the  company 
of  a  marquis— and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  scale  was  actually,  If  Insensibly, 
put  into  practice  to-night.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  last  day  on  which  Staf¬ 
ford  House  will  be  thrown  open,  and 
certainly  it  could  not  have  done  itself 
greater  credit  for  the  last  time.  Vaux- 
hall  (as  described  by  Thackeray),  Mar¬ 
seilles,  the  entertainments  of  Sardona 
Palus— all  these  names  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  brilliant  and  fantastic  en¬ 
tertainments  passed  through  my  head 
as  I  walked  into  Stafford  House.  Con¬ 
stellations  of  electric  lights  glowed  on 
the  Oriental  carpets,  the  spacious  stair, 
the  marble  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the 
pictures  after  Veronese.  The  state 
apartments  run  round  the  whole  of  the 
first  fioor,  and  Louis  XIV  speaks  to 
you  from  every  chair  and  from  every 
couch.  Up  those  stairs  by  Ronald 


Moore  walked,  and  since  then  has 
walked  many  a  celebrated  person 
known  for  accidental  or  intrinsic  rea¬ 
sons.  To-night— rare  occasion— the 
great  glass  doors  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  stairs  were  thrown  open.  They 
are  supposed  by  a  tradition  to  be  opened 
only  for  Royal  persons  and  for  a  de¬ 
parting  bride.  From  top  to  bottom  of 
this  stair  was  a  fluid  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  women  and  men.  well-known 
and  otherwise,  particularly  the  former. 
Such  a  scene  of  well-mannered  confu¬ 
sion  would  be  diflScult  to  equal. 

A  fine  object  of  interest  for  the  curi¬ 
ous  (and  for  the  philosopher,  too,  per¬ 
haps)  was  the  supper  tables  in  the  ban¬ 
queting  hall,  for  which  601.  each  was 
paid.  A  501.  sapper  table  acquires  a 
kind  of  heroic  interest  to  which  it  is 
diflicult  to  do  real  justice.  How  mean 
appeared  the  251.  supper-tables  laid  in 
an  annexe  of  the  banqueting  ball!  al¬ 
though  It  was  argued,  I  believe,  by 
those  responsible  for  the  sale  that  the 
sensation  of  being  in  the  banqueting 
hall  could  practically  be  enjoyed  by 
those  in  the  annexe— the  sensation,  that 
is,  of  being  a  501.  supper-eater. 

The  printer  may  be  responsible  for 
“Marseilles”  and  “Sardona  Palus,”  but 
the  moralization  at  the  end  is  Mrs. 
Green’s,  and  hers  alone.  As  Mr. 
Squeers  remarked  when  be  smacked 
Smike’s  face  in  the  hackney  coach, 
“That's  real  flesh  and  blood.  I  know 
the  feel  of  it.” 

The  exertion  of  fighting  her  way 
through  this  brilliant  throng  proved  a 
little  too  much  for  Selina’s  strength.  As 
I  said  before,  she  was  “tired”  next  day; 
and  talked  peevishly  of  being  “dragged 
round  London,”  and  “not  being  made  of 
cast  iron.”  Not  content  with  bewailing 
her  own  fatigues,  she  insisted  that  Ber¬ 
tha  (whose  complexion  and  appetite 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  soundest 
health)  was  “palled  down,"  and  must 
see  our  family  practitioner.  Dr.  SnufiSn, 
whose  practice  in  Stuccovia  and  the 
neighborhood  rivals  that  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  grandfather.  Sir  Tumley. 
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Bertha,  who,  in  her  native  air  of 
Loamshire  can  hunt  all  day  and  dance 
all  night  without  turning  a  hair,  has  a 
whole-hearted  dislike  of  quinine  aad 
cod-liver  oil;  and  though,  as  a  rule,  she 
is  properly  submissive  to  Selina  while 
she  is  under  our  roof,  she  now  broke 
out  in  flat  rebellion,  and  plainly  said 
that  if  Dr.  Snuffln  gave  her  any  of  his 
abominations  she  would  pour  them 
down  the  sink. 

Thus  defied,  Selina  (who  in  the  mean¬ 
time  had  been  exceedingly  vexed  with 
Snufiin  for  suggesting  that  what  she 
called  “nerve-exhaustion”  was  really 
dyspepsia,  caused  by  errors  of  diet  at 
Stafford  House)  suddenly  changed  her 
tune.  She  said  that  very  likely  Bertha 
was  right  after  all.  Certainly  Dr.  Snuf- 
fin  was  very  foolish  sometimes.  He 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  potting  every¬ 
thing  down  to  stomach;  and,  for  her 
own  part,  she  believed  that  both  she 
and  Bertha  wanted  “tone.”  She  her¬ 
self  felt  that  she  required  more  exercise 
than  she  got  in  London;  and  she  had 
some  thoughts  of  going  in  for  “Norwe¬ 
gian  gymnastics.”  At  any  rate,  it  could 
do  no  harm  to  hear  the  lecture  on  them 
which  was  to  be  given  at  the  vicarage 
by  the  lady  who  Invented  the  system. 

To  the  vicarage  accordingly  we  re¬ 
paired.  Mrs.  Soulsby’s  friends,  previ¬ 
ously  regaled  with  tea  and  cress-sand¬ 
wiches,  were  ranged  round  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  on  small  cane  chairs.  Bertha 
and  young  Bumpstead  shared  a  sofa. 
The  Vicar  leaned  statuesquel.v  on  the 
chimney-piece.  Silence  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  lecturer  took  her  stand  by  the 
piano  at  the  end  of  the  room.  She  was 
a  good-looking  woman  whom,  but  for 
her  Norwegian  professions,  I  should 
have  taken  for  a  true  subject  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Cockaigne;  no  longer  as 
young  as  she  once  had  been,  but  still 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  waist 
which  did  infinite  credit  to  her  method. 
She  began  by  saying  that  most  systems 
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of  gymnastics  failed  because  they  were 
too  ambitious.  They  taught  us  to  walk, 
to  run,  to  climb,  to  lift  weights,  to  vault 
over  bars,  but  they  all  forgot  the  indis¬ 
pensable  preliminary.  They  did  not 
teach  us  to  stand.  He,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  she,  who  knew  how  to  stand 
properly,  knew  the  secret  of  strength, 
of  health  and  of  beauty.  If  we  would 
do  her  the  honor  to  look  at  her  we 
should  see  what  right  standing  really 
was.  The  feet  planted  firmly  and  fiat- 
ly  on  the  floor— high  heels  were  anathe¬ 
ma.  The  body  upright  as  a  column,  the 
head  thrown  back,  the  chest  well  ex¬ 
panded  and  distended.  Thus  every  or¬ 
gan  of  the  body  was  thrown  into  its 
proper  place;  every  muscle  did  its  ap¬ 
pointed  work;  everj’  breath  was  a  plea.s- 
ure,  every  movement  a  picture.  But 
important  as  ali  this  was  for  health, 
for  activity  and  for  beauty,  it  was  more 
Important  still  as  a  contribution  to  na¬ 
tional  well-being,  and  the  physical  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Englishmen  yet  unborn.  “I 
appeal,”  cried  the  lecturer,  warming  to 
her  work,  “I  appeal  to  all  good  citizens, 
and  to  those  who  care  for  the  highest 
interests  of  the  next  generation.  I  ad¬ 
dress  myself,  not  to  mere  parent*— for 
the  thoughtless  rabbit,  the  mocking  ape, 
the  vain-glorious  peacock,  these  are 
parent*— but  to  those  who  in  the  truest 
and  highest  sense  are  mothers— to  you, 
Madame,”  with  an  imperial  sweep  of 
her  hand  towards  old  Miss  Wlgmore  (a 
cousin  of  Selina’s  through  the  Harley- 
Bakers)  who  shuddered  at  the  appeal, 
and  turned  timidly  towards  Selina  for 
protection.  But  at  this  moment  a  half- 
checked  giggle  burst  from  the  corner 
where  Bertha  had  been  sitting,  and  1 
beard  young  Bumpstead  on  the  stairs 
informing  the  waiter  (who  also  keeps 
the  square  tidy  and  blows  the  organ) 
that  he  could  not  have  stuck  it  a  minute 
longer— not  for  all  the  money  In  the 
bank. 
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Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  Is  reported  to 
buve  completed  bis  first  long  serious 
novel;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  not  too  serious. 

The  British  Society  of  Authors  has 
offered  to  erect  a  monument  In  the 
crypt  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Sir  Walter  Besant 

The  perennial  charm  of  the  Lambs’ 
“Tales  from  Shakespeare”  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  three  new  editions 
were  published  in  London  last  month. 

I 

A  paragraph  has  been  in  circulation, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
had  given  up  writing  novels;  but  the 
statement  is  denied  on  the  best  au¬ 
thority,  that  of  Mr.  Hardy  himself. 

Another  volume  of  essays  by  the  late 
Professor  Max  Mtlller  is  in  preparation 
for  the  press.  It  includes  papers  on 
Buddhism,  the  religions  of  China  and 
cognate  subjects. 

An  International  Congress  of  Histori¬ 
cal  Sciences  is  to  be  held  at  Rome  next 
spring.  Count  Enrico  di  S.  Martino, 
Municipal  Assessor  of  Rome,  is  the 
president  of  the  executive  committee.  _ 

An  unusual  instance  of  literary  col¬ 
laboration  is  the  work  of  two  clergy¬ 
men,  tlie  Rev.  Freeman  Wills  and  the 
Kev.  Frederick  Langbridge,  in  drama¬ 
tizing  Stanley  Weyman’s  novel,  “Count 
Hannibal.” 

Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  editor  of 
“Punch,”  who  will  be  remembered  for 
his  many  “Happy  Thoughts,”  has  had 
another,  in  the  form  of  a  resolve  to 
publish  his  reminiscences.  Mr.  Bur¬ 


nand  has  had  a  wide  literary  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  he  has  an  Inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdote  to  draw  upon. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Michel 
Balucki,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Po- 
lish  authors,  a  prolific  writer  of  ro¬ 
mances,  poetry  and  theatrical  pieces, 
few  of  which  are  known  outside  of  his 
own  country. 

The  Vatican  Press  has  issued  a  spe¬ 
cially  printed  edition  of  Leo  XlII’s 
“New  Century  Ode”  together  with  the 
various  translations  of  it  made  into 
foreign  tongues.  A  copy  of  the  work 
has  been  sent  to  each  translator. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Slam  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  field  of  literature,  like  other 
royalties.  He  is  about  to  publish  a 
collection  of  essays  on  “The  War  of  the 
Polish  Succession,”  which  represents 
the  fruits  of  his  studies  at  Oxford. 

it  seems  odd  to  see  Miss  Johnston 
spoken  of  in  English  literary  Journals 
as  “the  author  of  ‘The  Old  Dominion’ 
and  ‘By  Order  of  the  Company,’  ”  un¬ 
til  it  is  remembered  that  those  were 
the  titles  which,  ))ecau8e  of  conflict 
with  the  titles  of  books  earlier  pub¬ 
lished.  were  given  in  England  to  “The 
Prisoners  of  Hope”  and  “To  Have  and 
to  Hold.” 

“The  Oxford  English  Dictionary” 
gives  Mr.  J.  G.  Holyoake  in  the  “Dally 
News”  of  March  13,  1878.  as  the  first 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
“Jingo”  In  Its  now  accepted  sense.  But 
the  word  was  used  by  Sir  George  Tre¬ 
velyan  In  a  speech  at  Selkirk,  which 
was  reported  In  the  “London  Times” 
of  January  12,  1878;  and  It  was  proba- 
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bly  from  him  that  Mr.  Holyoake  bor¬ 
rowed  It 

The  editor  of  an  English  boys’  pa¬ 
per  has  started  a  subscription  list,  to 
raise  a  testimonial  from  British  boys 
to  Jules  Verne.  M.  Verne  is  somewhat 
out  of  vogue  now,  but  if  all  readers 
who  have  enjoyed  his  daring  creations 
were  to  contribute  to  this  fund,  it 
would  reach  generous  proportions. 

“The  Academy’’  recently  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  issue  of  new  novels  by  issuing  a 
F'iction  Supplement;  but  the  attempt 
was  futile,  for  in  four  days  after  the 
Supplement  was  ready  there  arrived 
thirty-one  additional  volumes  of  new 
fiction,  beside  several  dozen  bulky  tales 
for  boys  and  girls. 

All  great  men  have  their  caprices. 
Mr.  Richard  Croker’s,  it  appears,  is 
the  collection  of  cartoons  of  which  he 
is  himself  the  central  figure.  Out  of 
the  abundant  material  at  bis  disposal, 
he  has  recently  selected  three  hundred 
and  has  bad  them  privately  printed  in 
a  volume  for  distribution  among  his 
friends.  Clearly,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes. 

“The  Academy’’  reports  that  the 
Dante  cult  was  never  more  prosperous 
than  now.  Among  seventy  new  mem- 
Iwrs  of  the  Dante  Society  are  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  Count  Costa, 
Count  Plunkett,  Lord  Windsor,  Mr. 
Choate,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant-Duff,  Mr.  Paget 
Toynbee,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Prof.  Saints- 
bury. 

It  is  announced  that  Madame  Psl- 
charl,  the  daughter  of  M.  Renan,  with 
the  co-operation  of  her  husband,  is 
preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of 
the  great  writer’s  letters  to  his  mother, 
written  when  he  had  to  choose,  in  his 


youth,  between  the  Church  and  a  life 
devoted  to  science.  It  is  said  that  the 
letters  are  written  with  great  tender¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford’s  play  on 
the  subject  of  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
which  was  written  for  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  was  originally  in  English. 
A  rough  French  version  which  Mr. 
Crawford  read  to  Madame  Bernhardt, 
was  written  by  the  author  himself, 
but  the  actual  version  to  be  played  will 
be  made  by  Monsieur  Marcel  Schwob, 
and  will  be  merely  an  accurate  trans¬ 
lation  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  work. 

The  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is 
best  known  to  literature  by  his  naive 
and  curious  autobiography,  published 
about  a  year  ago.  But  in  1887  he  edit¬ 
ed  a  pamphlet,  for  which  a  committee 
of  thirteen  Mullahs  had  collected  the 
material,  inciting  true  believers  to 
make  war  upon  infidels.  For  the  peace 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  neighboring 
countries  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
teachings  of  this  volume  have  not  sunk 
too  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Habibulla, 
the  Ameer’s  son  and  successor. 

The  original  readers  of  Samuel  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  writings  were  people  who  took 
their  fiction  very  seriously.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  McKenna’s  biography, 
which  prefaces  the  new  edition  of  the 
novels,  the  furore  created  by  “Pamela” 
was  so  great  that  at  Slough  the  village 
blacksmith  undertook  to  read  the  story 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  his  less-lettered 
neighbors,  who  every  evening  gathered 
round  the  forge  for  the  purpose.  So 
intense  was  the  excitement  manifested 
when  Pamela  was  finally  married  to 
her  pursuer  that  the  general  Joy  found 
expression  in  ringing  the  church  bells 
as  for  a  festival. 

Not  many  people,  probably,  arc 
aware  that  there  is  a  I^  Tolstoy  /?/« 
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as  well  as  a  Leo  Tolstoy  pire.  But  It 
appears  that  there  is,  and  that  the 
younger  Tolstoy  is  a  writer  as  well  as 
his  father.  He  has  been  annoyed,  It 
atwms,  because  his  writings  have  been 
in  some  instances  attributed  to  the 
elder  Tplstoy;  and  he  writes  to  the 
“Vosslche  Zeltung"  to  suggest  that  in 
future  any  of  his  books,  if  translated 
into  German,  should  be  designated  as 
by  “Leo  Tolstoy  «o».”  What  Leo  Tol¬ 
stoy  senior  thinks  of  the  confusion  of 
identities  does  not  appear. 

That  ingenious  and  versatile  writer, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Wells,  made  his  start  in  let¬ 
ters  by  editing  the  “Student’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
Afterward  he  contributed  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  papers  with  slight  pecuniary  re¬ 
ward.  His  first  success  was  a  meta¬ 
physical  article  In  the  “Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view”  in  1890.  His  first  book  was  a 
“Text-Book  of  Biology.”  In  1895  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  novel-writ¬ 
ing,  and  he  published  four  different 
volumes  that  year  with  as  many  pub¬ 
lishers.  In  1896  appeared  “The  Wheels 
of  Chance,”  and  In  1898  “The  War  of 
the  Worlds.” 

The  gratitude  given  to  the  maker 'of 
a  successful  compilation  is  woefully 
out  of  proportion  to  the  service  ren¬ 
dered,  but  of  the  hundreds  who  have 
gone  for  comfort  and  courage  to  the 
little  volumes  called  “Quiet  Hours”  and 
“Dally  Strength  for  Dally  Needs,” 
there  should  be  some  who  remember 
Mary  W’llder  Tlleston  with  warm  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  will  be  heartily  glad  to 
see  her  name  on  a  fresh  title-page.  “Joy 
and  Strength  for  the  Pilgrim’s  Day” 
provides  for  each  day  In  the  year  a 
Scriptural  passage  as  the  keynote  of 
tltought,  and  follows  It  by  at  least  one 
selection.  In  prose  or  verse,  from  other 
sources.  Among  the  authors  quoted 
are  Kingsley,  Baxter,  Ffenelon.  Drum¬ 
mond,  Emerson,  Bushnell.  Trench  and 


Swedenborg,  with  a  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  those  still  living.  One  could  use 
a  book  like  this  for  years  without 
wearying  of  it.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Full  of  Judicious,  practical  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  yet  moving  along  higher  lev¬ 
els  of  feeling  and  aspiration  than  many 
books  with  kindred  titles,  is  “Thoughts 
fOT  Every-day  Living,”  the  compilation 
“from  the  spoken  and  written  words  of 
Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock,”  which 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  publish.  The 
personality  unconsciously  revealed  in 
these  extracts  from  sermons,  addresses 
and  private  correspondence  abundantly 
explains  the  remarkable  expressions 
of  grief  and  dependence  called  forth  at 
the  time  of  Dr,  Babcock’s  tragic  death. 
Searching,  stimulating  and  inspiring 
his,  preaching  must  have  been;  but, 
above  all,  sincere.  This  little  volume 
will  extend  his  helpfulness  to  a  wider 
audience. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  communicates  to 
“The  Athenseum”  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  discovery  of  a  hltherto- 
unknown  little  book  by  Charles  Lamb. 
The  title  Is  “The  King  and  Queen  of 
Hearts  with  the  Rogueries  of  the 
Knave  Who  Stole  the  Queen’s  Pies, 
illustrated  in  Fifteen  Elegant  Engrav¬ 
ings.”  It  is  a  metrical  and  amusing 
expansion  of  the  old  nursery  tale,  ob¬ 
viously  written  for  the  illustrations. 
It  was  printed  In  London  in  1809;  and 
a  reference  to  It,  In  a  letter  written  by 
Lamb  to  Wordsworth,  clearly  avows 
Lamb’s  authorship  of  it  The  British 
Museum  lists  yielded  no  reference  to 
the  book;  but  the  copy  which  Mr. 
Lucas  describes  turned  up  in  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  the  late  Andrew  W.  Tuer’s 
children’s  library,  last  year. 

In  “An  Oklahoma  Romance”  Helen 
Candee  Churchill  has  woven  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  incidents  attend¬ 
ing  the  great  “Run”  into  a  story  in 
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which  clnim  contests,  shootings,  Jnil- 
hreukings,  cyclones  nnd  floods  follow 
one  another  with  a  rapidity  which 
facts,  perhaps,  forbid  to  call  sensation¬ 
al.  Charming  bits  of  description,  with 
some  very  pretty  love-making,  relieve 
the  harshness  of  the  plot,  and  the 
characters  of  both  hero  and  heroine  are 
well  imagined.  The  lK)ok  is  a  readable 
one  in  spite  of  obvious  crudities,  and 
shows  distinct  promise.  The  Century 
Co. 

Latest  in  the  Macmillan  Company's 
scries  of  “New  Testament  Handbooks” 
c-oraes  “The  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  by 
Prof.  George  Barker  Stevens  of  Yale, 
who  will  be  remembered  with  especial 
gratitude  by  many  readers  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  remarkably  stimulating 
nnd  suggestive  paraphrase  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  His  present  volume 
groups  under  such  chapter  headings  as 
“The  Methods  of  Jesus’  Teaching,” 
“Jesus’  Attitude  Toward  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,”  “The  Son  of  Man,”  “The 
Natural  and  Spiritual  Worlds.”  and 
“The  Value  and  Destiny  of  Man,”  the 
most  significant  passages  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels;  compares  or  contrasts  them  with 
the  Jewish  thought  of  the  period;  out¬ 
lines  briefly  the  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  given  by  the  critics  to  those  in 
dispute,  and  suggests  concisely  and 
with  candor  the  writer’s  own.  The 
text  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  while  the  footnotes  contain 
references  for  collateral  study  which 
will  make  the  volume  a  serviceable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  clergyman’s  library. 

A  real  treasury  of  legend  and  lore 
is  “The  Fireside  Sphinx,”  the  volume 
which  Agnes  Repplier  dedicates  to  the 
memory  of  that  little  gray  cat  Agrip¬ 
pina,  whom  her  readers  will  recall  as 
the  subject  of  one  of  her  most  charm¬ 
ing  essays.  The  cat  of  antiquity— 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman;  the 
cat  of  the  dark  ages,  poor,  persecuted 


creature,  “bearing  the  burden  of  man’s 
devout  distaste  for  bis  neighbor’s 
creed;”  the  cat  of  medlBeval'and  n^od- 
ern  art;  the  cat  in  popular  supersti¬ 
tions;  the  cat  as  she  has  left  her  markon 
language;  Dr.  Johnson’s  cat  and  Cow- 
per’s,  and  Carlyle’s,  and  Whately’s, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  other  cats  whose 
fame  humans  share;  the  cat  of  France 
wltli  a  chapter  to  herself,  and  the  cat 
of  to-day  with  another— all  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  variety  of  anecdote 
and  quotation  which  the  individuality 
of  Miss  Reppller’s  style  saves  from 
any  suggestion  of  the  scrap-book  or 
pigeon-hole.  The  illustrations  by  B. 
Itonsall  are  in  striking  accord  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  text.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  linger  over  them.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

It  will  take  more  than  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  average  reader  to  trace  the 
line  that  divides  fiction  from  fact  in 
Pauline  Bradford  Mackle’s  striking 
book,  ‘The  Washingtonians.”  A  story 
of  the  early  sixties,  it  introduces  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  by  name,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  his  Cabinet  under  the 
slightest  of  disguises,  while  it  takes 
the  secretary’s  daughter— a  conspicu¬ 
ous  figure  in  her  day— for  its  heroine. 
The  plot  follows  the  ambitions  of  this 
brilliant  woman,  and  ends  abruptly 
with  the  collapse  of  the  movement 
which  was  to  have  secured  a  presiden¬ 
tial  nomination  for  her  father.  The  nar¬ 
rative  Interest  is  comparatively  slight- 
perhaps  because  it  runs  so  closely  to  fa¬ 
miliar  history,  but  the  book  makes  a 
deeper  impression,  notwithstanding, 
than  many  more  pretentious.  In  its 
group  of  character  studies,  unusual 
powers  of  insight  and  portraiture  are 
shown,  and  the  appeal  made  to  the 
sympathies  is  of  a  peculiarly  poignant 
quality.  “The  Washingtonians”  la  a 
notable  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
novels  whose  scene  is  laid  at  the  na¬ 
tional  capital.  L.  C.  Page  &  Go. 
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